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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 


A Correstonpent says, “I have had 
much pl in examining the restored 
side of the Temple Church, and pronounce 
it to be a most faithful imitation of the an- 
cient architecture. Some, few members of 
the design have been supplied by Mr. 
Smirke, but the north side still furnishes 
sufficient authority for the beautiful mould- 
ings which enrich the admirably proportion- 
ed triple windows, If it were not hypercri- 
tical, | would object to the crosses ou the 
gables as not in character with the building, 
and not lofty enough, but I will not dwell 
on imperfections where there is so much to 
admire. The removal of a curious and very 
ancient Chapel from the south side of the 
Round Church, has brought the aile of the 
Norman edifice into view, and the windows, 
disencumbered of their heavy Doric dressings, 
appear in their original simplicity; they are 
narrow and lofty, and approximate to the 
shape of the lancet pointed windows, which 
were of a period not far subsequent to the 
age of the Norman work. It may be doubted 
whether the buttresses (J am still speaking 
of the Round Church) are coeval with the 
walls; certainly they were grotesque and un- 
sightly till the architect gave them their 
present form. The whole of this restora- 
tion is in stone, and the skilful masonry of 
the Temple Church will be admired when 
such plastered buildings as Lichfield Cathe- 
dral will have lost all traces of the splendid 
architecture which once adorned them.” 

In reference to a passage in our Memoir 
of Mr. Mitford (p. 368), we have been in- 
formed that that gentleman was not only 
Lieut.-Colonel in the South Hampshire Mi- 
litia, but for upwards of a year Colonel ef 
the regiment. He first joined it as Captain, 
May 22, 1769; was appointed Lieut.-Col. 
Nov. 22, 1779; and from Aug. 9, 1805, to 
the date of his resignation, Oct. 15, 1806, 
held the Coloneley. It was in the same 
regiment that Gibbon was Lieut.-Colonel. 
When Mr. Mitford first had a company, 
that distinguished writer was his command- 
ing officer, and it was to the Lieut.-Colonelcy 
that had been held by the Historian of 
Rome, that the Historian of Greece suc- 
ceeded in 1779.—Mr. Mitford first sat in 
the ‘House of Commons as Member for 
Newport*in Cornwall. He was retarned in 
1785 to fill the vacancy occasioned Ly the 
death of Sir John Coghill, bart., and repre- 
sented that borough till the close of the 
Parliament in 1790. From 1790 to 1796 
he was not a Member of the House.—We 
feel great pleasure in adding a fact much to 
the credit of Mr. Mitford’s memory, that a 
Bill is now passing through the House of 
Commons “ for substituting a building 
lately built — as the future Church of 
Exbury and Leap, in lieu of the present 


Church or Chapel.” 





M. A. observes, “It appears that at 
age two respectable friends of Bishop 
Heber, ‘at Oxford, have started a design for 
a monument to the memory of that model 
of meekness, goodness, and piety. It is, 
perhaps, not very creditable to those who 
profess to have his name so highly in honour, 
not to have come forward more generally 
and with greater enthusiasm. I trust, how~ 
ever, that the design will now proceed, and 
that his venerated name will add lustre to 
the eminent memorials that adorn the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's. It has been suggest- 
ed, that some memorial may be erected at 
Oxford. Venerating, as I do, that seat of 
learning, no one will pretend to say that 
Oxford is the place for a monument to Re- 
ginald Heber. His mind, character, and 
services, were the property of the Universal 
Church of Christ. The Church of Eng- 
land may have produced greater, but never a 
more diligent, devoted, soberminded Chris- 
tian. Short as was his career, it spread 
a lustre over every state in which he was 
placed; whether as student or preacher, 
parish priest or prelate. I trust nothing 
more is required than merely to direct atten- 
tion to the subject.” 

L. observes, ‘* On looking into Wren’s 
Parentalia, I find that no mention is made of 
one of the sisters of Sir Christopher; viz. 
Anne. She was born (as appears from the 
Register of Knoyle, in the Couuty of Wilts, 
of which place tee father was tor,) in 
the year 1634. She married Dr, Henry 
Brunsell (son of the Rev. Oliver Brunsell, 
Vicar of Wroughton, co. Wilts), Prebendary 
of Ely, and Rector of Stretham in the Isle 
of Ely, where he was buried in 1678. She 
died in 1667, and was buried (as I presume 
from the following inscription in Le Neve) 
at Stretham Charch in the Isle of Ely : 

*‘Annafilia Christopheri Wren, Dec. Wind- 
sor et Wolverhampton, uxor Henr. Broun- 
sell, LL.D. et mater Henr. Christopheri- 
que, hic sepultor: et Anne adhuc super- 
stitis, exigue quidem molis; sed gemmarum 
instar magni pretii et virtutis, vitam egit 
aliis jucundissimam, sibi autem acerbam 
propter varios corporis dolores, quos admi- 
rabili ientid et sequanimitate perpessa, 
tems edtinads ton reddidit, 27 die 
Feb. A. D’ni 1667, et. suz 33.” 

R. enquires where he can find the cele- 
brated hymn of St. Hilary, beginning, Lucis 
largitor ide, as he has searched in 
vain all books of the Latinity of the middle 
ages for it. 

If the proposed Historian of Bedfordshire 
would favour us with his name and address, 
we could, through the kindness of a veteran 
Antiquary, materially assist his views. 


Errata.—P. 92, b. 9 from bottom, for 
Thresher read Treacher; 170, a. 41, for 
Leigh read Legh. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. DAVIES. 


Mr. Ursan, May 12. 


| INCLOSE an original Letter, 
written in Dec. 1787, by Doctor 
Davies, then Master of Eton School, 
to Sir John Riggs Miller, the first Ba- 
ronet, respecting his son, the late wor- 
thy and lamented Sir John Edward 
Riggs Miller, bart. on whose death in 
August 1825, the title became extinct. 
It notices, as you will remark, an al- 
teration in the system at Eton. 

A Constant Reaper. 





London, at Mr. Faulder’s, Book- 
seller, New Bond-street. 


Dear Sir, Dec. 24, 1787. 


I must first make an apology for 
my long silence, at which you must 
have been much surprised, if not, as 
I fear, somewhat displeased ; but when 
I first received your letter, 1 determin- 
ed not to answer it till the holidays, 
that during the interval 1 might have 
an opportunity of making more parti- 
cular observations on him who was the 
subject of it; then 1 intended to have 
seen you in town, but I did not come 
so early as I thought I should. After 
that I went down again to Windsor to 
instal Dr. Langford Canon of Wind- 
sor. Upon my return, your House ad- 
journed, and I did not endeavour to 
find you in town, supposing that you 
immediately went down to your villa, 
where I hope this will find you. 

If I had sat down to write a letter 
to you without any previous inquiries 
on your part concerning your son, I 
should have inform’d you how happy 
he had made me by his great diligence 
and improvement, by his good beha- 
viour and oy after his bein 
put into the sixth form; that he h 
added much to the credit he had gained 
at the last speeches before their Ma~ 


jesties, as well as to my good opinion 
of his abilities and disposition. In his 
prose compositions his style of Latin is 
very good, his sentiments strong and 
clear, with much good sense, and il- 
lustrations of the subject by examples 
from his own reading and observation, 
improving upon those which I have 
suggested in giving the theme. In 
his verses there is an originality of 
a fancy and invention peculiarly 

is own, his expression neat and ele- 
gant, with a rythm of verse that shews 

is good ear; but still he must conti- 
nue to cultivate both species of com- 
position with the same if not more dili- 
gence and accuracy, before I shall be 
able to call them exactis minimum dis- 
tantie, and this is the great mean of 
improvement while he continues with 
me; this the foundation of his fame 
as an Eton scholar. _[n all other parts, 
his reputation is as high as it can well 
be; but elegance of writing is the fi- 
nishing here ; therefore I beg you will 
inculcate this to him. Constant pains 
in all his exercises ; and in some parti- 
cular subjects which suit his fancy, 
still greater exertions to produce a ca- 
pital piece. The longer he continues 
(and hope at present his own incli- 
nation accords with your intentions), 
the greater will be his improvement. 
In regard to his moral character, his 
inclination, temper, and other quali- 
ties (points of the greatest consequence, 
and which you enquire after with an 
highly commendable and truly paren- 
tal anxiety and affection), the result 
of my enquiries, confirmed by his tu- 
tor and his dame, still tends more to en- 
hance my good opinion. I can disco- 
ver no evil propensity, but all tending 
the contrary way. He is beloved by 
all his schoolfellows, but among his 
peers in class, age, &c. his intimates 
are of the best sort, like himself, 
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Therefore I most sincerely congratu- 
late you, 


«¢ et laudo fortunas tuas, 
Qui natum haberes tali ingenio preditum.” 


And I have the greatest confidence 
that he will not hereafter disappoint 
our expectations at the University ; and 
when he comes to a more enlarged in- 
tercourse with mankind, the disposal 
of him when he leaves me must be 
the subject of another letter or of con- 
versation when we meet. If you send 
him to Cambridge, | recommend Tri- 
nity College; if to Oxford, Christ 
Church, and I rather prefer the latter. 
I am, dear Sir, with the greatest re- 
spect and esteem, your most obedient, 
obliged, and faithful humble servant, 
J. Davies. 


P.S. I must now inform you that 
an alteration has been made these 
holidays in our system. That instead 
of what were called the ‘ Bacchus 
Verses,” shewn up on Shrove Tues- 
day, acomposition is set, to be done in 
the holidays, and brought by the boys 
at their coming,—an 120 or 130 good 
verses, I hope; whereas before, they 
used to make 3, 4, or 500 indifferent 
ones. I must also in a more authori- 
tative tone, as master, represent to you 
(as I have done to the parents of all 
my upper boys and others), the great 
hindrance to their improvement, occa- 
sioned by their long stay after the ho- 
lidays. therefore must desire that 
your son may come the middle of the 
2d week at farthest. ‘The school opens 
the 7th of January. The assistant 
masters have been desired by me to 
write on this point to their respective 
pupils, but to a great many, as I now 
do to you, I have written myself.— 
The composition mentioned above, is 
very reasonably required to be done in 
the holidays, as there is now no repeti- 
tion task. 


aqnipoone 
Mr. Ursan, Kellington, May 9. 

N2 depravity of the mind has been 

more frequently or more justly 
censured than Ingratitude. There is, 
indeed, sufficient reason for looking on 
those that can return evil for good, 
and repay kindness and assistance with 
hatred or neglect, as corrupted beyond 
the common degree of wickedness : 
nor will he, who has once been clearly 
detected in acts of injury to his bene- 
factor, deserve to be numbered among 
social beings—he has endeavoured to 


of Dr. Davies. [May, 


destroy confidence, to intercept sym- 
pathy, and to turn every man’s atten- 
tion wholly on himself,—Suach are 
the remarks of our great national Mo- 
ralist upon the subject of ingratitude. 
By the way of amelioration, he further 
continues, ‘‘ there is always danger, 
lest the honest abhorrence of crime 
should raise the passions with too much 
violence against the man to whom it 
is imputed. In proportion as guilt is 
more enormous, it ought to be ascer- 
tained by stronger evidence.” 

If ingratitude, then, from one man 
to another whe, perhaps, is almost in- 
different to him in other respects, ex- 
cept on account of some small favour 
bestowed, is to be thus stigmatised, 
what ought our sentiments of his guilt 
to be who can coolly and deliberately 
set down to vilify, by every possible 
means, the character and worth of an- 
other, to whom, perhaps, he is entirely 
indebted for nearly his all, nay, to 
whom he owes the very weapons which 
he now so basely and cowardly makes 
use of against his greatest benefactor ? 

Charges, illiberal as they are unjust, 
have not unfrequently been made 
against the system of education pursued 
in our Universities. These accusa- 
tions very often originate, too, from 
their own members; from persons 
who, brought up and cherished in the 
fostering bosom of Alma Mater, have 
derived from her, almost solely, all the 
powers which they possess to traduce 
and vilify her. Their insinuations 
against her gain more ground, and are 
more readily credited, as coming from 
men who, long resident within her 
sacred walls, have had sufficient op- 
portunities to become acquainted with, 
and jsufficient leisure and abilities to 
investigate and describe to the world 
her learning and her morals. What, 
then, can we predicate of*those men 
who, in their juvenile years, have en- 
joyed every benefit arising from her 
extensive libraries, her learned profes- 
sors; and who have not unfrequently 
been large partakers, also, of her im- 
mense incomes and emoluments ; be- 
sides, have imbibed from her pure 
fountains the first draughts of every 
species as well of literary as of scientific 
knowledge ; but who, in more ad- 
vanced life, have dared to shoot the 
most envenomed arrows from the very 
bows with which she, herself had fur- 
nished them; who, from her favourite 
sons, on whom she had deigned to 
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shower down her choicest favours, 
have become, in return, the severest 
traducers and calumniators of their 
kindly-fostering mother? What can 
we possibly say of such men as these? 
Should we not necessarily accuse them, 
and accuse them with justice too, of 
the blackest ingratitude, and that em- 
ployed against their kindest benefac- 
tor, who, in their tender years, amply 
supplied them with every means by 
which, had they been used with com- 
mon prudence and discretion, their 
future lives might have been rendered 
good, perhaps eminent, and, at all 
events, some way or other useful to 
society? -Have not the first rudiments 
of Theology, of Law, and of Physic 
been, in nine instances out of ten, 
imbibed in those distinguished seats of 
learning? Is not the State indebted 
to one or other of these seminaries, for 
her most sagacious ministers, and her 
most distinguished legislators and law- 
yers, who have excelled either in eru- 
dition or eloquence? To what, then, 
are we originally indebted for those 
noble institutions ?—to the best, cer- 
tainly, of all human causes—to the 
propagation of the Christian religion. 
“It is to the piety of Christians that 
we owe the venerable foundations of 
schools and colleges. It was the love 
of Christ which taught those towers to 
rise on the banks of the Cam and the 
Isis, which have preserved learning and 
learned works through the ignorance 
of the darkest ages of superstition and 
bigotry, and to them we perhaps are 
also indebted, in a great measure, for 
the learning which at present exists in 
the world,” as well as for the first 
principles and tenets which have so 
much tended to increase the knowledge 
of the Arts and Sciences, and which 
have led the way to the application of 
them to some of the most extensive 
and useful improvements in manufac- 
tures, and in the arts connected with 
them, for which the present age is so 
much distinguished. It has been ob- 
served, that “infidels, educated in 
Christian countries, owe what learn- 
ing they have to Christianity, and act 
the part of those brutes which, when 
they have sucked the dam, turn about 
and strike her.” Such is nearly the 
case with the vilifiers and accusers of 
our Universities. 

The first attack directed against the 
mode of discipline and manner of edu- 
cation pursued in these establishments, 
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and which seems to have attracted 
much notice, issued from the juvenile 
pen of an Oxonian, who, though in 
after-life not much distinguished for 
his depth of erudition or critical re- 
search, certainly claims, with justice, 
a er sagem rank as a pleasin 
and instructive writer on moral an 
literary subjects. He describes with 
minute exactness, several of the trifling 
circumstances which he asserts took 
place in his parent University, in the 
arduous examination for Bachelor’s and 
Master of Arts’ degree. He holds out 
all these, as far as his abilities permit 
him, to what he conceives to the 
just contempt and ridicule of the world. 
He forbears, he tells us, to enter intoa 
more minute description of such con- 
temptible minutia. In consequence 
of this neglect in having these exercises 
properly and rigorously performed ac- 
cording to the intention of their first 
founders, and suffering them thus to 
be slurred over by boasted pretence 
and form, he insinuates that all good 
and sound learning has nearly ceased 
to exist in this once-celebrated seat of 
the muses. He concludes, also, that 
indolence and dissipation have in a 
great measure usurped the place of vi- 
orous discipline and useful knowledge. 
e observes, ‘‘ that after all x 
pompous ostentation and profuse ex- 
—— which takes place here, the pub- 
ic has not, of late at least, been in- 
debted for the great improvements in 
science and learning to all the Doctors, 
both the Proctors, nor to all the heads 
of Colleges and Halls laid together. 
That populous university, London, and 
that region of literary labour, Scotland, 
have seized almost every palm of scho- 
lastic honour, and left the sons of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to enjoy substan- 
tial comforts in the smoke of the com- 
mon or combination room. The bur- 
sar’s books are the only manuscripts of 
any value produced in many Colleges: 
and the sweets of pensions, exhibitions, 
fines, fellowships, and petty officers, 
are the chief objects of academical 
pursuit.” The author of these asper- 
sions no longer exists. Peace to his 
ashes. But 1 would seriously ask an 
impartial observer, and who is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the politics 
and pursuits of the University of Ox- 
ford, to whom those pensions, exhibi- 
tions, fines, fellowships, and petty offi- 
ces are usually awarded? Are they 
not assigned, as their original founders 
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no doubt intended, as rewards for lite- 
rary exertion, for scientific knowledge, 
for regular moral conduct, and assi- 
duous application? The allotment of 
these emoluments may, I hope, in 
most Colleges (I know that it necessa- 
rily must in several) be regulated upon 
this principle. What can possibly add 
more vigour and energy to an inge- 
nuous mind in the pursuit of know- 
ledge of | kind, than the immediate 
prospect of honour and emolument, 
certainly consequent upon their suc- 
cessful Fenner The efficacy of the 
cause is, for the most part, in some 
degree at least, commensurate with 
the effect. That mode of education 
then is certainly by no means to be 
indiscriminately censured which has 
reared a Bacon, a Locke, a Halley, a 
Boyle, a Tickel, and an Addison. 
That abuses should imperceptibly creep 
in, and through a lapse of ages dete- 
riorate the best regulated establishments, 
must necessarily be the lot of all hu- 
man institutions. What errors exist- 
ed, and to what extent they tended to 
vitiate the system of education pursued 
in the University of Oxford at the time 
the above writer was resident within 
her walls, I pretend not to say. That 
they were not many, or such as to in- 
fluence materially the juvenile pur- 
suits, or retard the future progress of 
any of the sons of Isis, we may safely 
conclude from the number of still ex- 
isting characters (who were most pro- 
bably contemporaries with him, and 
subject to the same mode of discipline), 
who are at present an ornament and 
honour to themselves, to, their profes- 
sions, to their parent University, and 
to the State in general. 

Amid all the din of obloquy on 
academical establishments with which 
we have of late been so forcibly stunned, 
—though Oxford may, perhaps, have 
had the greatest cause of complaint, 
yet the University of Cambridge has 
not been less assailed by the coarse and 
deafening clamour of illiterate malig- 
nity, than by tones which, it is no dif- 
ficult matter to perceive, can only be 
the effect of cultivation and refinement. 
It has been insinuated in a well-known 

riodical publication, not more cele- 
Prated for its extensive circulation than 
for the ability and talent with which 
it is conducted, that in the system of 
education established at Cambridge, 
** the invention finds no exercise; the 
student is confined within narrow li- 


[May, 


mits ; his curiosity is not roused, the 
spirit of discovery is not awakened.” 
Little must that man be acquainted 
with the nature and extent of a Senate- 
house examination in that University, 
who does not feelingly know that every 
nerve of invention, and every spirit of 
discovery must be awakened and ex- 
erted to its highest pitch by every com- 
petitor for academic honours, and that, 
too, on almost every subject of scien- 
tific investigation. The examinations, 
also, are real, and the respective me- 
rits of each individual candidate are as- 
certained and rewarded, as far as hu- 
man imperfections will allow, with 
the utmost accuracy and precision. 
Having myself been a resident mem- 
ber of that ancient seminary for many 
years, the truth of this statement, I am, 
from experience, sufficiently enabled 
to confirm and establish. The ques- 
tions proposed, also, in these exa- 
minations being annually published, 
furnish ample means for establishing 
the just censure, or approbation, of a 
discerning public. 

This fase charge, we have every 
reason to believe, emanated from a 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in a 
celebrated seminary of learning and 
science, situated in an adjoining coun- 
try, and who was not, most probably, 
very accurately acquainted with the 
pursuits, or the method of forwarding 
these pursuits, generally used in our 
English Universities. On that ac- 
count, therefore, he is certainly not 
chargeable with ingratitude in the 
same degree as the former calumniator. 
He, perhaps, too vainly thought that 
by exalting the younger, he should be 
enabled more effectually to depress the 
older sister. 

A recent and perhaps still more vi- 
rulent and illiberal attack has lately 
been directed against the University of 
Cambridge by one of her own off- 
spring—by a favourite son whom she 
had dignified with her highest ho- 
nours. Whata return for all her in- 
dulgences !—what a scene of ingrati- 
tude is here displayed! But let us 
still be cool, and enquire a little further 
whether any probable existing circum- 
stances can be found which may, in 
any measure, palliate such a torrent of 
invective. The charge alluded to, made 
its appearance in a late number of the 
London Magazine, under the signature 
of “‘Senior Wrangler.” This, as every 
one in the least acquainted with the 
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University must necessarily know, is 
the most distinguished scientific ho- 
pour, and generally leads to the most 
responsible literary and lucrative situa- 
tions which Alma Mater has in her 
wer to bestow. This writer, we 
saan every reason to believe, was really 
honoured with that pre-eminent de- 
, upon his taking his Bachelor's. 
ith the brightest prospects, then, for 
his future life full in his view, and 
which were confirmed cong Ay cer- 
tainty by the earnest which his kind, 
fostering mother had already given 
him, he spurns with the utmost peevish- 
ness the almost offered boon, kicks his 
dam, leaves the University, and arro- 
ntly throws himself upon the world. 
n this busy and active scene, so far 
different in its pursuits, its manners 
and customs, to what he had been 
for some time habituated in academic 
retirement, he meets, as might have 
been naturally expected, with nothing 
but disappointment. He turns away 
from it with disgust, and unjustly lays 
the sole blame of his failure upon the 
place, and the imperfect mode of edu- 
cation used there, and by which he 
had been previously instructed. Let 
us take a door view of his life, as he 
relates it himself, and then enquire 
whether such important and gross 
charges can possibly be substantiated. 
Our “ Senior Wrangler,” we have 
every reason to believe, is a native of a 
distant northern county. In those re- 
mote parts, public seminaries abound. 
In one or other of these establish- 
ments+—though certainly none of them 
are eminent for classical versification 
or critical minutiza—several have re- 
ceived the first rudiments of their edu- 
cation, who, in after-life, have shone 
forth as the brightest luminaries of 
theology, of law, of physic, of litera- 
ture, and of the sciences; though 
perhaps, not so well calculated to form 
elegant, yet they have certainly ushered 
into the world, and sent for the pur- 
pose of more mature improvements to 
each of our Universities, many solid, 
substantial, and useful classical scholars. 
Our writer, we shrewdly suspect, was 
not educated within the walls of any 
of those ancient foundations, and con- 
sequently became an inmate of Cam- 
bridge, labouring under man heavy 
and serious disadvantages. His scien- 
tific knowledge at that time seems also 
not to have been very extensive, if we 
may be allowed to credit the account 
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which he himself gives us, of his pri- 
mary examination by the late Dean of 
Carlisle. Thus pre » then, and 
by the recommendation of that worthy 
dignitary, he becomes a member of 
Queen’s. He is hospitably received 
within her walls under the care of a 
tutor not more known and admired 
for the elegance of his taste in ancient 
geometry, than for the kindness and 
urbanity of his manners, and whose 
many acts of candid advice for the re- 
gulation of his conduct in College, 
and whose gratuitous instructions on 
many literary subjects more imme- 
a connected with the studies of 
the place, the writer of this, though 
not his pupil, still remembers with 
heartfelt sentiments of gratitude and 
respect. How long he remained a re- 
sident of this hospitable mansion, 
where every opportunity was amply 
afforded him of improving his moral 
and religious, as well as his intellec- 
tual and literary powers, I do not re- 
collect that he tells us. However, 
through some unaccountable freak (and 
to such he seems to have been very 
subject during his earlier part of his 
life), and before he took his Bachelor's 
degree, he removes to Trinity. His 
finances were already by no means 
adequate to his expenses ; yet led by a 
mistaken ambition, he quits a respect- 
able, for a certainly more arduous and 
expensive situation. He might have 
been comfortably settled in either of 
these establishments; in each, his re- 
sources were more than sufficient, had 
they been used with common prudence 
and moderation, to meet every neces- 
sary expenditure; in each, though 
perhaps his ‘* beau-ideal”’ of a lecture 
was not fully realised—he had tutors 
both able and willing to remind him 
of the proper subjects of study, whether 
literary or scientific; he had the best 
authors at hand to further his improve- 
ment in those studies; and he had 
every thing to prevent his reading from 
becoming rumbling and ineffective. 
Sensei’ with those advantages, and 
imbued with very little of classical or 
historical learning, he dedicates his 
time and his attention, in a great mea- 
sure, if not exclusively, to the acquire- 
ment of the mathematical sciences. 
In these he finally succeeds ; and u 

taking his degree, obtains the most 
distinguished honours. Here then, in 
a small College, was a certain earnest 
of future success. Perhaps, at Trinity, 
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other attainments, and such as he 
seems now to regret the neglect of, 
might have been found necessary to 
ensure his future advancement. He 
never ventured to present himself at a 
fellowship examination in that Col- 
lege, in which due regard would have 
been paid to his knowledge in his fa- 
vourites Reid and Stewart. Indeed, 
we have been informed upon creditable 
authority, that had he submitted to 
that ordeal, the result might have been 
more than doubtful. Something or 
other, however (not the most pruden- 
tial motives we may well conceive), 
induces him to leave the University, 
and with it all the prospects and emo- 
luments of his future life. 

Entering upon the busy scenes of 
life, though amply stored with all the 
resources of mathematical learning, but, 
we very much fear, with those alone, 
he, with astonishment, finds himself 
inferior, very far inferior indeed, to 
many literary characters who had never 
enjoyed the privileges of an academic 
education. On this account, his views 
and expectations are frastrated, and he 
loudly complains against his foster- 
mother as the real cause of all his dis- 
appointinents. ‘* Was it for this,” he 
exclaims, *‘ that I have submitted to 
your discipline,—only to find myself 
more ignorant than my fellow-men! 
Have I struggled up the rude and 
rough paths of science, only to find 
that they lead to knowledge, which is 
useless, and to prejudices which are 
penurious. I, an honoured son of 
Granta, have been involved in all these 
difficulties solely on account of the in- 
efficiency of her established system of 
education ;” therefore, he concludes, 
every Cambridge man, who applies 
himself to mathematical studies, must, 
upon his entrance into the world, ne- 
cessarily experience the same fate. To 
little purpose has our ‘* Senior Wrang- 
ler” pored over and digested the works 
of Newton and Locke, if they have 
only taught him to reason in this man- 


ner. (To be continued.) 

{ WISH to be permitted to put on 
record, in your pages, a concise 

view of the evidence which our in- 

scriptions present to the existence of a 

local Deity worshipped at this place, 

named SVL, and from whom, rather 


than from SOL, the mame of AQVAE 
SOLIS, by which Bath is known in 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, May 17. 


Sul Minerva the Patron Goddess of Bath. 
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the Itineraries, is in all probability de- 
rived. 

1. In the first place, there are two 
altars, both erected pro salute et in 
columitate Marci Aufidii Maximi, de- 
dicated Dex Suli. Ina published en- 
graving of one of these altars, the word 
Suli appears Sulin. But this is an 
error. There is no sign of any thing 
after Suli, nor any appearance of any 
other letter having ever appeared there. 

2. A sepulchral stone, Pind in 1795, 
commemorates Cains Calpurnius re- 
ceptus sacerdos Dez Sulis, a recognised 
priest of the goddess Sul. He died at 
the age of seventy-five, and it was 
placed to his memory by Calpurnia 
Trifosa Threpte, his wife. 

3. It appears that this British god- 
dess Sul became united with Minerva, 
forming a hybrid Divinity, who ap- 
pears as Sulminerva in two of our in- 
scriptions. ‘They are both on votive 
altars: in the first of which she ap- 

ears alone: Dez Suliminerve Sulinus 
Matori Filius V.S. L. M. The other 
is inscribed Dez Suli Min. et Namin. 
Augg., and was erected by C. Curia- 
tius Saturninus. 

4. There is the fragment of an in- 
scription which formerly appeared in 
the front of some edifice 

C PROTACI 
DEAE SVLIS M 
which Mr. Lysons reads as indicating 
that C. Protacius restored some temple 
which was sacred to the Sul Minerva. 

5. Lastly, there is an altar dedicated 
to the Sulevz: Sulevis Sulinus Scultor 
Bruceti filius sacrum F. L.M. Then 
Suleve may be presumed to be the 
es and the vicinity of those springs 
— iarly placed under the presidency 
o 


It may be noticed, that the name ofa 
hill in the neighbourhood, called Little 
Salisbury, appears to be connected ety- 
mologically with this Britisti Divinity. 

I shall only add that the numerous 
altars and inscriptions, the sculptures, 
and especially the fine remains of the 
portico of the Temple of Minerva, 
which have been preserved for many 
years witha laudable care, by the Cor- 
poration of this City, in a depository 
appropriated to the purpose, have lately 
been removed to the Literary and 
Scientific Institution. The more re- 
markable of these remains may now 
be seen in the vestibule and passages of 
that edifice, and the rest in a room 
below. Josern Hunter. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XII. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, 
Warertoo Roan, Lamsetu. 
Architect, Bedford. 

Lo we site of this Church ~ having 

been a swamp and horsepend, an 
artificial foundation of piles was neces- 
sary to be formed before any part of 
the superstructure could becommenced. 
This operation took up about three 
months, and attracted great notice at 
the time. 

After the description of St. George's 
Church, Camberwell, which has al- 
ready appeared in this vol. page Q, it 
will be unnecessary to go into a mi- 
nute detail of the present edifice. The 
monotony of Mr. Bedford’s designs 
has already been noticed under the 
head of that building, as well as 
Trinity Church, Newington*; that 
the censure is not altogether misa 
plied, will be seen, by comparing the 
De AR 8 engraving, which com- 
prizes two of Mr. Bedford's designs, 
with those of the two Churches before 
referred to. 

The present structure is built of 
brick, with stone dressings; the plan 
of the basement comprehends not only 
the Church, but a terrace in the front 
of it—the former is a parallellogram, 
the latter forms a transept at the west 
end, the whole of the area being laid 
out in catacombs. The terrace was 
rendered necessary to fill up the space 
between the Church and the road, 
which is considerably raised to meet 
the level of Waterloo bridge. 

The view of the superstructure shewn 
in Fig. 1. of the engraving, displays 
the western front and steeple, and the 
north side of the Church. To begi 
with the former: the whole of the 


design is occupied with a hexastyle 


portico of the Greek Doric order, sus- 
taining an entablature, cornice, and 
pediment, of the same architectural 
character, and with the same defects 
as have already been noticed at Cam- 
berwell; a glance at the two en- 
gravings will be sufficient to shew 

at the designs are copies of each 
other, the only difference being in the 
diniensions, (which in the present 
Church are greater than the former 
one,) and the steeples. The western 
wall of the Church, within. the por- 





* Vol. xcv. ii..893, 
Gent. Mac. May, 1827, 
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tico, is rded by antz at the sides, 
and is divided into two stories by a 
plain course of stone; in the lower 
division are five doorways: in the 
upper, corresponding with them, are 
five windows, four of which are in 
blank, the central being the only one 
that is glazed. 

The steeple is a redeeming feature 
in this view of the building ; it differs 
from the other designs of Mr. Bedford 
most essentially, and it is unnecessary 
to add that the difference is for the 
better, your readers being capable of 
forming a judgment by comparison of 
the subjects in the engravings which 
have been beware iven of St. 
George’s and Trinity Church, The 
spectator cannot help lamenting that 
a want of funds has deprived the steeple 
of proportions adequate to the size of 
the building to which it is attached. 
The elevation, it will be seen, consists 
of a tower and spire, both of which 
are square in their plan; the story 
above the clock dial is of the Ionic 
order, and in each face is a circular 
headed window, filled in with weather 
boards; the other s is open, the 
columns are of no definite order. The 
angles of each story are ornamented 
with Grecian tiles, and the obelisk 
which crowns the whole, properly ter- 
minated with a stone ball. and cross. 
Viewing it, on the whole, as an excep- 
tion to the almost universal designs of 
the present day, in which a square 
story, sustaining a circular one, and 
finished with a dome, are the leading 
features, and as approaching nearer to 
the ancient models, which can never 
be surpassed, it must be regarded as a 
pleasing specimen of this sort of build- 
ing; whoever sees it will agree with 
me that it is much to be wished that 
modern church architects would in 
more instances adopt the spire, the 
more so when it is recollected how 
admirably it was adopted to modern 
Churches and Italian arehiteeture by 
Sir C. Wren. 

The south and north fronts of the 
Church are uniform ; t are both 
divided in height into two stories, by 
a plain course of stone, and each story 
contains six windows; the lower are 
small, with low arched heads; the 
upper range are high, and: are in the 
form of a parallellogram. The angles 


are by ante, and. that portion 
of Re building which contains the 
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staircases and lobbies, is divided from 
the rest, by ante. The entabla- 
ture is continued round the Church, 
the chaplets of myrtle being retained 
in the frieze. The east front is made 
by antz into three divisions, and is 
also divided into two stories. The 
centre contains a window, and the 
elevation is finished with an entabla- 
ture and pediment. The liberties 
taken with the architecture of this 
Church are of the same character as 
have already been noticed at Camber- 
well. They are the offspring of the 
same taste which has given birth to 
the favourite style of the day, “‘ Car- 

nter’sGothic ;” and from them it will 
* seen that the pointed styie has not 
been the only aed es under the hands 
of the professional geniuses of the pre- 
sent times. 

Tue INTERIOR. 

In this Church we find the same 
meeting-house character as at Camber- 
well and Trinity Churches, and, ex- 
cepting a very few particulars, the 
internal features so exactly resemble 
those buildings, that it would be un- 
necessary to enter into a particular 
description. The altar screen, how- 
ever, is more ornamented than at Cam- 
berwell, though it falls far short of 
what it ought to be. It consists of a 
pediment sustained upon antz of white 
marble, the space between them be- 
ing filled with panels of black marble, 
on which are inscribed the decalogue, 
&e. It closely resembles, if it is not a 
copy of, that at Trinity Church. The 
same perversion of ornament, as at 
Camberwell, appears in the organ-case, 
which is richly ornamented, and of a 
similar design. The instrument was 
the gift of Mr. Lett, a magistrate of 
the county, and an inhabitant of the 
district, who was also the donor of the 
site of the Church. 

There are few architects of the mo- 
dern school who appear to compre- 
hend the nature of the ornaments: of 
the altar; it would be well for them 
to visit the Churches of St. Bride and 
St. Andrew in the City, from which 
they might learn what ought to be done. 
In the centre aile, and immediately 
beneath the front of the gallery, is a 
beautiful font of white marble, brought 
from Italy and presented to the Church 
by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, the first in- 
cumbent. It is, with its cover, about 
four feet in height, and in the form of 
an antique urn. Two cherubims form 


the handles, and each side is adorned 
with a bas-relief of a female saint-or 
genius; the attribute of one isa lamb, 
the other has a chaplet and palm 
branch. A large chandelier of brass is 
suspended from the centre of the ceil- 
ing, a mode of lighting, however, 
which is far from desirable, thc. chan 
delier obstructing the sight at all times, 
and more especially when the lights 
are not wanted. 

The first stone was laid by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the 30th 
June, 1823; and on the 3d Nov. 1824, 
the Church was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester. A peal of 8 
bells are hung in the tower, the tenor 
weighing 19 cwt. The estimated ex- 
pence of the building was 18,1912. 5s. 
and the congregation accommodated 
are 2032 persons. 

Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcn, 
Norwoop, Lamsertn. 


Architect, Bedford. 


Tus Church, like the former, is 
principally built of brick, and being 
the fourth Church erected by the same 
architect, which it has fallen to my 
lot to describe, your readers will not, 
I hope, be Soper at not receiv- 
ing a minute description, which the 
uniform sameness of Mr. Bedford’s 
designs renders it difficult .to give 
without repeating what has before been 
said. All that will therefore. remain 
for me to do, will be to point out in 
what particular the present building 
differs from those before described ; 
and then by referring your readers to 
the three former descriptions, my task 
of describing the Church which, forms 
the second subject in the present en- 
graving, will be rendered comparatively 
easy. 

he west front* and north side of 
the Church are shewn in the view. 
With a very slight variation in the 
roof of the upper story of the tower, 
the portico and steeple are copies of 
those existing at Trinity Church. This 





* When I make use of the term‘ west 
front,”’ &c. I would wish to be understood 
that part of the building which in a Church 
usually faces such quarter of the horizon. 
In this and many other Churches, the build- 
ing does not stand due east or west. I prefer, 
however, to make use of the accustomed 
terms to avoid the confusion which would 
ensue from particularizing the exact situa- 
tion of them. 
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variation consists-of a square pedestal, 
Sogn on the apex of the conical 
roof of the tower, and which sustains 
the ball and cross, as in the other in- 
stances. The south and north fronts 
of this Church have each a single range 
of windows, with arched heads. The 
east front is made into three divisions 
by ante, and has an attached staircase, 
built against the centre division, one 
of the alterations which took place in 
consequence of the erection of zalleries 
to be noticed subsequently. The en- 
tablature is continued from the west 
front round the whole of the building, 
and the eastern elevation is finished 
with a pediment. 
Tue INTERIOR 

would have more exactly resembled 
the Churches before alluded to, ifit had 
been originally fitted up with galleries 
in the manner in which they are; in 
the present it was only intended that a 
gallery should be erected across the 
western end of the Church. Since 
the building was finished, it was deter- 
mined to make further accommoda- 
tion, the western gallery was in conse- 
quence enlarged, and an additional one 
to correspond built at the east end. 
In consequence of which, an attached 
vestry was heightened and converted 
into a staircase, and the window which 
would have been over the altar, if the 
original plan had been adhered to, is 
now mode into a doorway. No ar- 
rangement could “smerny | have effected 
so great an injury to the building as 
the present has done. The altar being 
displaced by the new gallery, has been 
set against the centre of the south wall, 
and the pulpit and reading-desk against 
the opposite one, so that the internal 
arrangement of the building is quite 
contrary to the usual mode. On enter- 
ing from the west, instead of the altar 
facing the spectator, he finds it on his 
left hand, and the pulpit on his right, 
anarrangement which itis obvious must 
have greatly defaced the building. It 
would be unfair to charge these injudi- 
cious alterations upon the architect, but 
it is difficult to account for the making 
of them, from whatever quarter they 
proceeded. It is obvious that north.and 
south galleries might have been erected 
without any disparagement to the 
building; the altar and pulpit would 
then have retained their stations, and 
not have appeared in such awkward 
situations as they do at present, and 
the windows would have afforded no 
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objection-to this plan being effected, 
as many Churches have galleries in 
which a single range of windows are 
ample for the purposes of lighting the 
spaces below and above the galleries. 
hoever sees Norwood Church in its 
present state, will lament that these 
alterations have been effected, and it is 
to be hoped that the parish will do 
away with the effect of them, by taking 
down the present eastern gallery, and 
building others in the usual way. 

An organ is situated in the western 
gallery, and the decalogue, &c. are in- 
scribed against slabs of marble on.the 
wall, where the altar is placed, and 
which are the only indications of it. 

Upon concluding the description of 
the last of Mr. Bedford’s Churches, I 
cannot help noticing the bad taste 
which has induced that gentleman to 
assimilate so closely his designs to each 
other, and in the. present instance it is 
the more to be regretted, as the Church 
now under consideration stands in 
what may be called the country, where 
a spire would have been a far more ap- 
— ornament to the neighbour- 

ood than a pepper-box tower and a 
Corinthian portico, What could in- 
duce the parish to select such a design, 
in preference to the pointed style, is 
difficult to imagine, nor can t help 
lamenting the want of taste, or what- 
ever other cause it was, which has led 
to the preference. 

Norwood Church was commenced 
in the latter part of the year 1822, and 
was consecrated on the 15th July, 1825. 
The building affords accommodation 
for 1412 persons, and the estimate was 
12,3872. 8s. 3d. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 
May 10. 


Mr. Ursan, 
HE following observations on Hol- 
worth Cliff (noticed in p. 359), 
illustrate, in some degree, the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of Subterrancous 
Fire existing within its interior re- 
cesses, &c. 

Holworth Cliff forms the southern 
boundary of a farm called South Hol- 
worth (anciently written Oleworth, 
Holeworth, and Holwerde), the pro- 
perty of J. J. Lambert, Esq. of Dor- 
chester; it is situate about two miles 
eastward of Osmington, and forms a 
very prominent object from Weymouth 


Bay. 
This Cliff is composed of a blue 
slaty lime stone, somewhat similar to 
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the Charmouth Chiff, but exhibiting a sionally continued its sinking progress 
more advanced state of ition; downwards, to the extent of : nearly 
yet beating a much stronger and closer five hundred feet, when it made a 

affinity to the Kimeridge Coal, and exhibiting the entire octane 
indeed may be fairly considered as the accompanying garden, 1 
connecting link between them. This with goose and currant trees; and 
stone, which is used as an article of various vegetables, all in the’ mst 
fuel by the neigbouring poor, is in- flourishing condition, and still retain- 


flammable, and of a strong bituminous 
and sulphureous nature; it burns free, 
and produces a _? brilliant light, but 
emits at- first, and until the gaseous 
particles are all evaporated, a very 
offensive smell ;—it afterwards conti- 
nues to burn for along time pleasantly, 
and notwithstanding the deagpetnble 
effluvia arising from its first igniting, 
‘it does not appear that any. injurious 
effect has ever attended the use of it. 
It does not burn entirely to ashes, but 
leaves a substance like burnt slate, 
which is, after a time, reduced to 
powder, on being subjected to the action 
of the atmosphere. It is worthy of 
remark, that blocks of this stone, which 
have been exposed to, and washed by, 
the salt water, burn better than what 
is recently taken from the Cliff. 

The soil contains Pyrites, Marca- 
site, Cornu Ammonis, with remains of 
other shells and Belemnites. These 
substances are vot found in regular 
strata, but are interspersed in masses, 
through the soil, which  is- impreg- 
nated, more or less, with bitumen, to 
an uncertain depth. There are occa- 
sionally found pieces of a darker sub- 
stance of stone, resembling charcoal, 
but much harder. 

About twelve years since, that por- 
tion of the Cliff which has lately at- 
tracted so much of public curiosity, 
was observed to change its appearance, 
and a quantity-of ground, about an 
acre and half in extent, gradually sunk 
about thirty feet below its former level, 
in a direction towards the sea, and re- 
mained there for a short period; on 

this detached piece of ground there 
was a ane, inhabited by a fisher. 
man (nam ) and his family, 
who ——— t it after perceiving 
the first » awe of an alteration ; 
however the cottage remained, with 
the exception of a slight crack in one 
of the walls, ens entire. Some- 
time. afterwards this piece of ground 
made a further gradual slide in the 
same direction, carrying the cottage 
with it, without any additional injury; 
and during a period of nearly three 
years from its first removal, it occa- 





ing its position. The has been 
lately taken down, the matetials being 
temoved by its former occupier, to 
build him another habitation on @ spet 
near, but presumed more secure ‘atid 
apparently less liable to a similar dis- 
aster. The fruit trees and vegetables 
continued in an equally thriving con- 
dition, until the late eruption, but 
now the numerous trespassing visitors 
have nearly obliterated every vestige of 
so remarkable an occurrence. 

As portions of the Cliff along the 
whole extent of this coast are con- 
stantly falling down, particularly after 
heavy rains and breaking up of frost, 
this slide, as it is called, did not at the 
time excite any particular notice, al- 
though so extensive, but was looked 
on as merely an incident natural to the 
peculiarity of the soil ;—nor was there 
any thing, for some time, after this 
detached portion of Cliff had become 
stationary, which caused any remark, 
until about five years ago, a vapour 
was observed to exhale from that side 
of it, facing the sea, and the same 4 
pearance has occurred, occasionally 
since, at irregular intervals, particularly 
after heavy rains, varying materially in 
extent and also as to locality. It has 
been noticed, that the vapour has been 
more offensive, and has issued from the 
interstices in much larger quantities, at 
the spring tides*, than at other times: 
—but that the greatest effusion of 
smoke has occurred about the Vernal 
and Autumnal Equinoxes. 

In the months of September and 
October 1826, a very considerable’ por- 
tion of vapour was, for the first time, 
observed to rise from two or three 
apertures, on the summit of this Cliff, 
and continued to issue therefrom for 
some time, until fissures were opened 


* To | unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the tides, and unaccustomed to nau- 
tical terms, it is ne to in the 
meaning of spring. tides :—it is the flux of 
the ocean, which regularly occurs # the 
New and Full Moon, when the attractive 
power of that planet causes the tidé to rise 
or spring to a much greater height than at 
other periods. 
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by its. comending etrength, in the side 
it, enough to permit its escap- 
4pg an direction. The quantity 
exhalipg from the summi/, was (to use 
the. of an eye-witness) as 
much, as is usually caused, and passes 
out-of a chimney, at the first lighting 
of.a-common fire, On a calm day it 
has been.seen to rise in a majestic co- 
Jumn tothe height of twenty feet, and 
had a very curious and imposing effect, 
in such a situation: since the vapour 
has forced down a portion of the Cliff, 
and found an uninterrupted 
through the fissures thus opened, it 
has, with scarce any intermission, con- 
tinued to exhale,’ only varying as be- 
fore mentioned, in the number of 
apertures, from four to ten, and in the 
space of ground over which they are 
extended. 
On ataeh af Meath, 1827, Ni- 
S Bayes observed the vapour aris- 
ing from the side of the Cliff. to be in 
larger quantities than usual at that 
spot, and having occasion for fuel, 
curiosity urged him to direct the per- 
sons he employed for the purpose, to 
dig ,at, that part; after removing a 
small portion.of the surface, they were 


very: much. surprised at seeing fire, 


a si osc” psec m 


a small flame. © appearance of 
flame was momentary—it died away 
almost as soon as it became visible, 
and there has not been the least sem- 
blance of flame since, except on the 
application of some combustible ma- 
terial, to either of the fissures in the 
rock, in which the fire was percep- 
tible, which immediately ignited. Dry 
sticks, or any inflamable substance, 
would, on being .thrust into any of 
the apertures from whence smoke 
issued,. instantly kindle and produce 
flame, and remain burning as long as 
fed with such matter; but as soon as 
the substance so applied was consumed, 
the flame would invariably die away 
instantly. It is necessary to state, in 
consequence of the multiplicity of idle 
reports of a contrary tendency, that 
there never poneean Se least -ooage | 
issuing spontaneously from any part 
— Chat + since the fest appearance of 

re. , 

The apertures from whence the va- 
par oc smoke issue, are about forty 
eet above high water mark; the ap- 
pearances within the interstices of the 
rock,.at the depth of five or six feet, 
were very similar to that of the lower 
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part of — kiln, in 2 a a 
Fiocks of stone on fire, displayed. at 
first sight a most vivid and somewhat 
awful a 
intense heat, a with a pow- 
erful sulphureous’ effluvia, highly op- 

ressive, so much 50, as to. cause a 
visible effect on the respiration of those 
persons who remai any length of 
time within its influence. . 

This interesting appearance was vi- 
sible five or six days, and would pro- 
bably have remained so much longer, 
but the unadvised curiosity of the learn- 
ed as well as the unlearned, eager to 
dive into the secret workings of nature, 
induced them to apply crow-bars, pick- 
axes, and other powerful implements, 
for removing the surface, as well as 
portions of the rock, any way offering 
an obstacle, in order to ascertain (as 
they imagined) the cause of this won- 
derful nomenon ; which, after all 
their efforts, proved fruitless; Nature, 
in her operations, being too subtle and 
impenetrable for human ingenuity to 
develope her designs. The consequence 
is that, owing to the quantity of rock 
and soil removed from the principal 
apertures, a rey large portion of the 
upper part of the Cliff, being partially 
undermined, has. fallen down, and 


3 throwing out a very 


‘buried the precise spot that first ex- 


cited so large a share of curiosity; and, 
although the quantity of vapour now 
issuing is not so profuse as originally, 
still the exhalation is peat ther. and 
emits a very powerful effluvia from 
three apertures, which proves how vast 
a mass of fire exists, mouldering be- 
neath this heap, feeding on the perish- 
able mementos of a former world. The 
outward surface of the rock, at this 
part of the Cliff, is very hot, as well 
the soil around the apertures, and 
small fragments of the stone retain a 
very considerable degree. of heat for a 
long time, after being detached from 
the larger blocks. 

The ground shakes with a trifling 
and sudden ure of the foot, and 
even by a blow with a stick, which 


‘evidently proves the internal recesses 


. this ve of earth to be hollow, and 
course dangerous to a certain degree. 
Tt is very srolekie, that at some future 
period, perhaps not very distant, after 
the partial consumption of the mate- 
rials feeding this immense body of fire, 
the present crust or surface may sink 
down, and exhibit all the incidental 
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peculiarities of an extinct volcano; or 
possibly astonish us, with the more 
awful characteristics of an existing 
one, in active operation. 

Previous to-the disruption of this 
portion of Cliff from its neighbouring 
soil, there was a spring of excellent 
water, constantly bubbling out a co- 
pious chrystalline stream, but which 
this convulsion entirely suppressed. A 
little water now oozes out from another 

rt of the adjoining cliff, and imme- 
diately hides itself amongst the soil, 
being as it were ashamed of its insig- 
nificance. About one hundred feet 
from the summit of this disjointed 
Cliff, where the exhalation issued last 
August, there is in a hollow formed 
by its separation from its former site, a 
pond of stagnant water, abounding 
with the common Water Lizard. 

There are not at this time any in- 
dications that will warrant the expec- 
tation of a violent eruption, nor are 
the peculiar local properties of the soil 
of such a description as to excite any 
alarming apprehension. Aftera time, 
it is very probable the vapour may par- 
tially subside, till another convulsive 
effort of nature may shew the wonder- 
ing visitor the astonishing working of 
her hidden and inexplicable machinery. 
That there is an extensive body of sub- 
terraneous fire accumulated here, is too 
evident to be doubted ; the least casual 
observer cannot justly draw any other 
conclusion from even a superficial view, 
and it is to be hoped that the mighty 
operations in constant progress under- 
neath will never meet a resisting im- 
—— to a ready vent upwards, 
or the free discharge of its increasing 
and superabundant effluvia. 

The Slide before alluded to, which 
happened in the year 1816, was un- 
questionably caused by the operation 
of subterraneous fire, being the first 
visible effect of the impulse upwards, 
produced in consequence of its having 
met with an obstruction to a free con- 
ducting channel beneath, and which 
proportionably increased the force of 
that dreadful element. 

It being ascertained that the Cliff 
contains a mixture of pyrites, sulphur, 
and iron-ore, the effect to be produced 
on such a combination of materials by 
the action of salt water, must be pre- 
cisely that which has happened. There 
are instances on record of similar oc- 
currences from the like causes, viz. 
in the month of August 1751, at Char- 


mouth in this county; and at the 
mouth of the river Shannon in Ire- 
land, in the year 1753: and in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions mention is 
made of a like circumstance in Caer- 
narvonshire. 

There is no doubt of the commini- 
cation of salt water with the interior 
part of this Cliff, perforating through 
the loose pebbles at its base, and which 
communication originally effected the 
separation and removal of this mass of 
earth from its former situation; ag 4 
proof of it, if proof was wanting, it 
it has been observed that the spring 
tides, and more particularly the equi- 
noctial tides (owing to their iticreasing 
fluxes coming more immediately -in 
contact with these active internal 
agents), have invariably produced very 
visible effects on the discharge of va- 
pour from this cavern ; as at these pe- 
riods a much larger quantity issues 
out, and a far stronger effluvia is 
emitted than at any other times. 

The whole line of coast exhibits in 
the various strata, and numerous allu- 
vial deposits contained in them, ve 
remarkable features of violent ecuvel- 
sions; and although no record exists 
to inform us of the precise period of 
their occurrence, it is not less certain 
and demonstrable, that they have hap- 
pened ; leaving us incontestible proofs 
of their amazing effects in the many 
varied contortions of the soil, inter- 
mixed with such a vast profusior of 
organic remains*, with other strong 
concurring testimonies. 


—_}— 
Mr. Urzay, , May 5. 

b ie Correspondent ** SexaGe- 

NARIUS,” in p. 215, might have 
mentioned another instance in which 
the epitaph he cites is in part copied ; 
for he has brought it to my memory. 
It will be found in the church-yard of 
Bishop Stortford, where I copied it on 
24 May, 1823: on ‘* Mary the daugh- 
ter of J. and E. Clifford, aged 4 years.” 
It has only the last stanza of the epi- 
taph given by your Correspondent, 
much altered, thus: 





* In Holworth and the neighbouring 
cliffs, the Nautilus, Gornu Ammonis, Pec- 
ten, Pinna, Nomia, Trigonia with verte- 
bre, and other fragments of the Iethyosau- 
tus, &c. &e. are frequently found. This 
coast presents a wide and interesting field 
for the geologist and natural philosopher. 
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«¢ When the Archangel’s trump shall sound, 
And souls to bodies join, 

Thousands will wish their lives on earth 
Had been as short as thine.’’ 


There is more plagiarism and adapt- 
ation in sepulchral writings than in 
any other; and many a parish clerk is 
furnished with a collection from which 
for some small fee he deals out to the 
afflicted widow and to filial concern, 
some of those “‘ uncouth rhymes,” 
which yet ‘implore the passing tri- 
bute of a sigh!” A serene gratifica- 
tion is always afforded to a contem- 
lative traveller in every church-yard, 
bir from melancholy, and as wholly 
distinct from distress as it is from le- 
vity; and it is calculated to give him a 
moral lesson for his study, not unduly 
intermingled with the opportunities 
resented to him in his day's journey 
‘of contemplating the glory of Divine 
Beneficence in the dawn which awa- 
kens him from refreshing sleep, and 
grants him the blessing of another glo- 
rious Sun to direct his way! While 
he feels renovated for his journey, he 
receives the purity of the reviving 
morn, and-considers that he has ano- 
ther day allowed him for pursuing his 
course, in order to obtain his temporal 
object, ‘and at the same time for reflect- 
ing that it will be perhaps but a short 
distance before his own steps may be 
arrested, and his vigour and strength 
be mingled in the same silence which 
shrowds the spirits of those whose hal- 
lowed turf he had so lately reviewed ! 
In fact, death is so certain, that it 
admits of very little variation in the 
study of it, and most mortals neces- 
sarily think of it with similar senti- 
ments. Thus it is that the beauties of 
expression may vary the representation, 
but they can add little or nothing to 
the experience of which we are pos- 
sessed. The green turf that covers the 
remains of the humble cottager, differs 
but in quality and ornament from the 
splendour of masonry which enshrine 
the great ; for the same bell has tolled 
the knell, and the same dust has you 
fied them both for the same grave ! 
—— Mors equo pulsat pede !—The 
church-yard of Sittingbourne will fur- 
nish the lesson in common language 
which all ranks can comprehend: 


** As once we were so you must be, 
Therefore prepare to follow we.” 


Yours, &c. A. H. 


On Epitaphs in Churchyards.— Ireland. 
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Mr. Urpan, oS May 1. 

se E deterioration of English poetry 

since the days of Pope, Gray, and 
Goldsmith, has been observed and la- 
mented. Lord Byron's: ‘* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” has left 
the circumstance on melancholy re- 
cord; but it was reserved for the year 
1827 to exhibit from one of the first 
publishing houses in London a speci- 
men of the pitch to which the art of 
sinking in poetry has arrived, and to 
offer to an enlightened community a 
farrago under the imposing title of 
** Three Months in Ireland, by an 
English Protestant,” which would in 
other days have been considered dis- 
graceful to Grub-street. A preface of 
thrice-quoted quotations occupies an 
hundred and fifty pages of this little 
book. The poetry, if such it may be 
called, a small kernel in a capacious 
put-shell, fills but forty pages, and an 
appendix of ninety of garbled 
extracts from the Parliamentary evi- 
dence on the state of Ireland in 1825, 
brings up the rear. 

e learned Selden has observed, 
that verses prove nothing but the 
quantity of syllables. These prove 
more, the folly of the writer's attacks 
upon the characters of the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal, the judges, juries, 
magistrates, clergy, corporations, and 
landed proprietors of Ireland. They 
moreover prove the author's intellec- 
tual capacity, and the lowness of the 
sphere in which he has heen educated, 
if we may judge from the following 
and many other such lines of his crude 
performance : , 

*« Such is the present Bishop, let him pass, 
And notice what his predecessor was, 
Fortune on him a double rank conferred, 

Of Derry Bishop, and of Bristol Lord.” 


The author’s pronunciation of the 
words ‘‘ was” and “ lord,” may be as- 
certained from these lines, and with 
many other such, may indicate that his 
conversation would little less dis- 
gusting than his verses. In fact the 
“Three Months in Ireland,” which 
is neither a tour nor a diary, nor a phi- 
losophical tract, might be safely suf- 
fered to descend into the tomb of all 
the Capulcts, and migrate quietly to 
the trunk-liners and. other purchasers 
of waste paper, were it not that the 
repetition of such calumnies as it con- 
tains requires that they should be as 
repented contradicted, situated as the 








affairs Of Irefand are at the present 
crisis, and likely as we are to be over- 
whelmed by the united aggressions of 
force and fraud.—‘‘ Calumniare forti- 
ter et aliquid adherebit” seems to be 
the appropriate motto of these slander- 
ous scribblers, and if calumny is like 
the dirt of Paris, more or less indeli- 
ble, it behoves the friends of truth and 
liberty to be vigilant in contradicting 
and exposing it. 

{reland and the Christian cause con- 
nected with the British interest in it 
have indeed suffered severely for much 
more than a century back from the 
misrepresentation of interested persons 
in Great Britain. During Lord Tyr- 
connel’s intolerant administration in 
1687 and 1688, the people of England 
were grossly deceived by reports every 
where circulated among them of the 
great mildness of that cruel Viceroy's 
government, and to such a pitch was 
this wicked delusion carried in Scot- 
Jand in 1689, that Sir Daniel M‘Da- 
niel, who arrived. in Dublih towards 
the end of that year with several gen- 
tlemen of the episcopal charch from 
the Isles of Orkney, declared that 
their ministers had assured them that 
the Protestants of Ireland enjoyed un- 
der King James’s Government the 
greatest freedom, quiet, and security, 
both as to their religion and property. 
Similar delusions have been effected 
from time to time respecting the state 
of Ireland within the last Atty years, in 
the course of which an alternation of 
concession and repulsion has produced 
one rebellion and several insurrections, 
leaving this island, as to its connexion 
with the rest of the realm, in as preca- 
rious state, as it was in the commence- 
ment of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

This may serve as the only apology 
which can be offered for thus noticing 
a publication in which such lines as 
the following appear : 

“To her charm'd eyes all honours deck her 
sons, 

Enrich the poor and consecrate the dunce.” 

¢ With few ideas he clings, like every dunce, 

The more to those he has admitted once.” 


It is observable that this promisin 
candidate for a niche in the temple o 
DUNCES, pronounces the word ‘‘ tdea”’ 
as consisting of two instead of three 
syllables, calling it “ idey,” precisely 
as his countrymen do on the Con- 
naught side of the Shannon; so that 
this ine ascertains, what Selden could 


“ Three Months in Ireland.” 
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not hope from verse, the native land 
of the pseudo English Protestant. 

To defend the Bishops of the Charch 
established in Ireland from such an 
assailant, would be an idle task, al- 
though an easy one; it would at once 
incur the displeasure of the prelates, 
and the imputation of flattery; but no 
such objection lies against shielding 
the defenceless from the cowardly, or 
covering the grave of the dead lion 
from the claw of the living jackal ; 
and therefore it is impossible to refrain 
from expressing the most decided re- 
probation of the vile attack made upon 
the memory of the late Earl of Bristol 
and Bishop of Derry in. this volume. 
It suits not the design of this brief ar- 
ticle to enter into any vindication of 
the departed nobleman’s character;— 
like that of most men, it had its bright 
side and dark shades; but it may be 
right to observe, that there was a day, 
and that not ag Sapa: from the pre- 
sent day, when the author or the vender 
of such a book as this would have been 
shut out from society, and perhaps 
hunted like a mad dog out of the pro- 
vince of Ulster. With regard to the 
late Earl of Bristol, 


We seek not now his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode, 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father snd his God. 


Such is “* Three Months in Ireland!” 
Is the cause strong which must be 
maintained by such instruments? Is 
the Protestant interest in Ireland to be 

ut down by -— wretched men and 
is savage employers? 

The “Appendix consists of garbled 
| rage © of the evidence on Irish af- 
fairs given before the Legislature. In 
this Mr. O’Connell is reported to have 
sworn that “‘ the members of the Church 
— ie revolt extremely yw 
idea of their ergy ing any share 

the tithes in Idbond + and Dr. 
le is stated to have deposed upon 
oath, that “‘ when he was obliged to 


spend his last shiliing in support of the 

fomishing neighbourhood, he was made 
to pay tithe!!!" The Doctor, gene- 
rous soul, is one of those who, it 
seems, 


“De ges J stealth, and blush to find it 


_ Yours, &e. Joun GraHaM. 
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Mr. Urzan, May 12. 
HE late amiable and venerable 
Historian of Leicestershire, in his 

History of Fotheringhay, has justly ob- 
served, that this place has been dis- 
tinguished beyond any other in Britain, 
except the capital, by the aggravated 
misfurtunes of royalty. ‘* Had this 
ancient town (says he) been known 
only by the splendid foundation of that 
great prince, Edmund of Langley, 
whose grandson aspired to the throne 
of this Kingdom, and which his great- 
grandson Edward the Fourth, by a 
mote fortunate torn of affairs, actually 
ascended, it would have claimed the 


— of the Historian.” 
he accompanying view represents 


the collegiate Church, and some ad- 
joining buildings; the Castle-hill ap- 
rs on the right side, while the river 
en (which served for the outer moat 
of that princely edifice) laves its banks 
on the a Across this beautiful 
water, which aces pike, perch, 
tench, bream, re pols deve, gut: 
geon, bleak, minnow, the red and 
silver eel, and sometinises the salmon 
and trout, is thrown a handsome stone 
bridge leading directly to the town, 
which is formed of one ore street. 
The present edifice replaced one of a 
mach older date in 1722, under the 
direction of Mr. Georgt Portwood, of 
Stamford ; the stone being brought 
from the quarry at King’s Cliffe. 

The former bridge owed its erection 
to the muanificence of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1573, and consisted of four piers of 
stone covered with wood, and fenced 
on each side; in one part by a wall, 
and in the other by a railing. A 
tablet recording its étection, was in- 
serted in the wall on the left hand, 
after having passed the bridge on thé 
side nearest the College-yard. 

_ During the great rebellion, the par- 
liamentary troops, in their barbarous 
zeal against monarchy, as they passed 
this place, erased with their swords the 
words “* God save the Queen.” 

The most interesting object existing 
at this place, and which appears tower- 
ing above the surrounding edifices in 
the accompanying plate, is the Colle- 
giate Church. The tifal tower, of 
two stories, may be sten to rear its 
highly ommamented head above the 
west end of the nave, and is calculated 
to command it. The lower story 
#8 square, finished with a plain parapet 

Gent. Mac. May, 1827. 
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Fotheringhay Church and Castle, Northamptonshire. 
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ornamented at the angles with octa- 
gonal embattled turrets, on which were 
formerly the symbols of the four Evan- 
os two, those of St. Matthew and 
Mark, the Lion and the Angel, stili 
remain. The sides of this story are 
pierced with three small and four larger 
windows, under obtuse angled arches ; 
the latter divided into two stories of four 
bays by plain tracery. The upper story 
of the tower, having the appearance of 
a lanthorn, is octagonal, surmounted 
with an embattled parapet, ornamented 
at the angles with crocketed pinnacles. 
Each face is occupied by a fotty win- 
dow of two stories of three bays, with 
elegant tracery. From the buttresses, 
surmounted with crocketed pinnacles, 
which adorn the ailes, spring ten seg- 
meats of arches, which, resting against 
the wall of the nave immediately under 
the embattled parapet, strengthen the 
clerestory. These are very minutely 
shewn in the annexed engraving. 

To the right of the view is the Castle 
Hill, which stands at the eastern extre- 
mity of the town, on which, in June 
1820, some of the remains of the an- 
cient fortification were discovered on 
the removal of some of the earth. 

« Lo! on that mound in days af feudal pride, 

Thy tow’ring Castle frown'd above the tide; 

Flung wide her gates, where troops of vas- 
sals met 

With awe the brow of high Plantagenet.” 


«< Few are the flow’rs that wave upon that 
mound ; 
No herb salubrious yields the blighted 


und ; 
Beside the thorn the barren thistle springs ; 
The raven there his pilfer’d carrion brings 
To glut in secret ; or, impressed with fear, 
Croaks his hoarse song to desolatiow’s ear.” 

The Castle was originally built by 
Simon de St. Liz, the second Earl of 
Northampton, at the close of the 11th, 
or beginning of the 12th century. It 
came into the possession of Mary de 
St. Paul, Baroness de Voissu, daughter 
of Guido de Chatillon, married to 
Audomare de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who fell in a tournament on 
the day of their nuptials; whence she 
is characterized by Gray as the 

«¢ Sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn. 
That wept her bleeding love.” 

It was the birth-place of Richard 
the Third, whose character has been 
so assailed by historians and pocts, 
as scarcely ever to be mentioned but 
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with feelings of horror. A votary of 
the muse thus alludes to the place: 


** When from thy lap the ruthless Richard 


sprung, 
A boding sound through all thy borders rung, 
It spoke a tale of blood—fair Neville’s woe, 
York’s murd’rous hand, and Edward’s fu- 
ture foe.” 
But as the clouds of prejudice pass 
away, we are enabled to discern some 
interesting traits of character worthy 
of commendation. 

From the residence of a prince, Fo- 
theringay Castle became a prison for 
the unfortunate victims of royal justice 
or tyranny. The last who entered 
within its walls as a prisoner, tas 
Mary Queen of Scots, whose beauty 
and amiable manners appears to have 
secured for her, from our gallant coun- 
trymen, more pity than her conduet 
ought to have inspired. Here she re- 
ceived that punishment which her 
crimes had long rendered just, but the 
circumstances attending its execution 
were of too extraordinary a character 
to meet with praise, though they 
might admit of defence. 

The ground-plan of the keep was 
‘* in the form of a fetterlock.” 1 need 
not inform your readers that this was a 
favourite device of the House of York. 
Whilst the contention for the crown 
existed, the- falcon was represented as 
endeavouring to expand its wings and 
force open the lock; but when the 
Lords of this badge had attained the 
summit of their ambition, the falcon 
was represented as free, and the lock 
open. L. S. 

—_@— 

Mr. Ursan, Pentonville, April 12. 
N the course of making drawings, 
to be engraved for the History and 
Description of Clerkenwell, which I 
am now publishing, I proceeded to 
the. crypt, under the ancient church of 
St. John, but not a some mis- 
ivings as to the possibility of enterin 
Saie which 4g been Seunthed by 
Malcolm as most dangerous and pes- 
tiferous: his words are, (see Londinium 
Redivivum,) ‘‘ Having heard of the 
vaults, or rather crypt, beneath the 
church, I wished to explore them, 
and accordingly was accompanied by 
the sexton; but the horrid sight that 
lay before me banished all curiosity : 
besides, the decaying effluvia of my 
fellow creatures issued in such deadl 
streams towards the dry air, that I 
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was glad to have recourse to a phial of 
lavender water which the sexton held: 
Mr. Mitchell’s vault is near the door, 
and several of the men were employed 
on it: how they bore without injury 
the unwholesome damps, I am at a 
loss to conceive, as it was in July. 
The coffins are immersed iu dews, and 
are piled and wedged into the shape of 
the arches; whether these have been 
windows originally, or whether these 
have always been vaults for the dead, 
I did not stay long enough to examine, 
The arches and groins are similar to 
those of other groined crypts.” Not- 
withstanding this appalling account, 
upon entering I found that the vault 
had assumed a character much more 
favourable to investigation, as the prac- 
tice of burying in mere wooden coffins, 
which prevailed in Malcolm’s time, has 
long been discontinued. There are, 
however, many circumstances which 
demand the attention of the officers of 
this district of Clerkenwell; the damp- 
ness formerly complained of does not 
exist in any great degree at present, 
but decay Se always in progress, 
the bodies are occasionally exposed in 
an unseemly manner; in short the 
whole of the vault, which is extensive, 
requires to be cleansed; the ruins of 
coffins are in some places piled to the 
very roof, the middle aide is com- 
one blocked up at its entrance, and 
ar beyond, the only way left to it 
being by a narrow passage through the 
north aisle between two piles of cof- 
fins ; not a gleam of day-light is to be 
seen throughout this dreary cavern; it 
is equally impervious to the air, ex- 
cepting what is afforded at the en- 
trance. Some years ago, upon an oc- 
casion of repairing the church, a paryy 
explored these vaults, and discovered, 
near its western extremity, a cobweb 
hanging from the upper coffins which 
stretched across the aisle, and is de- 
scribed to have been as large as a 
funeral pall, and of most extraordinary 
thickness. It is admitted that the pre- 
sent church of St. John is the choir of 
the church demolished by Somerset, 
in the 3rd of Edwatd VI., the nave 
having been blown up by gunpowder ; 
the materials were pe ar to build 
the magnificent palace in the Strand. 
The vaults are immediately beneath 
this ancient choir; the groining,. espe- 
cially in the middle aisle, is very per- 
fect, supported by clustered columns 
richly moulded; the capitals.are about 
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3'feet from the ground, which appear ters seldom capable of forming a re- 
to be com of rubbish and clay. gular legend. 


Being anxious to ascertain the length 
of the colamns, and likewise to know 
if a pavement existed, the church- 
warden very obligingly directed the 
sexton to excavate the ground, when 
we found about a foot from the surface 
the basement of the columns, and a 
flooring -of stone, but the water pre- 
sently rising prevented further research. 
Opportunity, however, was given to 
make a correct drawing. The pillars 
were found to be 4ft. 24 inches high. 
According to Stow, ‘“ St. John’s 
Church was dedicated by Heraclius, 
patriarch of the holy resurrection of 
Christ at Jerusalem, in the year 1185, 
and was the chief seat in England of 
the religious knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, whose profession was, be- 
sides their daily service to God, to de- 
fend Christians against Pagans, and to 
fight for the Church.” H. S. Storer. 


Mr. Ursay, Cork, April 25. 
HE coins I am now about to no- 
tice are unquestionably the most 
difficult to class of all the Anglo- 
Saxon coins; nor has any attempt, that 
I am aware of, been made to assign 
them to any particular Kings, or even 
Kingdoms of the Heptarchy. I can- 
not indeed entertain any very sanguine 
hopes of being able to throw much 
li en a subject involved in so much 
obscurity; but as every step may lead 
to further discoveries, I shall not he- 
sitate to submit to the judgment of you 
and your learned readers such ideas as 
have occurred to me. 

The first idea that naturally suggests 
itself is, that the sceattas were minted 
at different periods, commencing pro- 
bably about the latter end of the 6th 
century, and ending about the latter 
part of the oth; it will also, I think, be 
readily admitted that some of them 
were struck by the Saxons, and some 
by the Danes. To enable us, there- 
fore, to form a better judgment of these 
coins, it will be necessary to distin- 

ish them into the above two classes, 
into which I think it will not be dif- 
ficult to reduce at least a great part of 
them. The former were most of them, 
if not all, struck before the year 800; 
for we do not find any which bear the 
names of princes of later date; they are 

lly of rude een oe and 
rfor the most part rude heads, and 
the figures of animals, with a few let- 


Those of the Danes were all proba- 
bly struck after the year 870, when 
the Danes first formed any consider- 
able settlements in England, and seem 
to have been in imitation of the coins 
of Berhtulf, Burgred, Eadmund, thels 
ward, Ethelstan, and other princes of 
the middle of the gth century. Many 
of them are executed with considerable 
elegance, but the legends wae unin- 
telligible ; whilst those of the Saxons, 
whenever they present any legends, are 
almost always easy of interpretation, 
as we find with respect to the sceattas 
bearing the names of Egberht, Ed- 
berht, Alered, Alhnoth, Beorna, Ethel- 
red, and perhaps some others. The 
arrangement of these two classes seems 
to have been attended to by Dr. Combe, 
who has in his two plates, with the 
exception of No. 17, Pl. 1, which is 
evidently Danish, and Nos. 18 and 
21, Pl. 2, which are perhaps Saxon, 
put down those probably Saxon before 
those which appear to be Danish; but 
perhaps Dr. Combe’s object was only 
to exhibit them in chronologicab order, 
and therefore the Saxon have for the 
most part been put down first, as thiey 
are evidently of earlier date than the 
Danish. Attending to the above dis- 
tinctions we may, I think, consider the 
entire of the sceattas in Ruding's Ist 
Plate, except No. 17, to be Saxon; the 
first seven Nos. and Nos. 18 and 21, 
Pl. 2, are also, I believe, Saxon; and 
also the entire 16 Nos. in Pl. 26, and 
the sceatta in Plate 29; the remainder 
of Pl. 2, viz. from Nos. 8 to 37 in- 
clusive, with the exception of Nos. 18 
and 21, will, I think, be found to be 
Danish, having every appearance of 
being struck since the middle of the 
ninth century, and many of them, par- 
ticularly Nos. 8 to 17, having letters 
some of them not unlike the Runic, 
and such as we do not find on any of 
the ruder and more early sceattas. 

Thus far we have proceeded on 
grounds which, if not certain, may at 
least be considered highly probable ; 
when, however, we come to distin- 
guish them into Kingdoms, and at- 
tempt to appropriate them to any par- 
ticular princes, our progress becomes of 
a far more unsatisfactory nature; al- 
most the only guides we have to di- 
rect us heing a comparison with the 
sceattas, whose legends are intelligi- 
ble, and an attention to the few letters 
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appearing on them, and to the animals 
on them, which may perhaps haye de- 
noted the ensign or arms of the king- 
dom. This last mode of distinguish- 
ingthem indeed we cannot place much 
reliance on, not only from the rude- 
ness of the coins and consequent un- 
certainty as to what animals were in- 
tended to be represented, but also be- 
cause we cannot be certain that Speed, 
and those other authors who have at- 
tributed particular ensigns to the dif- 
ferent kingdoms, had sufficient autho- 
rity for so doing. On the coins attri- 
buted to Ethelbert of Kent, and on se- 
veral of the other sceattas, we find a 
figure, which, on account of the re- 
semblance of part of it to the obverse 
of No. 18, Pl. 1, has been supposed to 
be a bird, bat on a close examination 
and comparison of these figures, many 
of them will be found to have been in- 
tended for a human face, and many 
for a four-footed beast. Nos. 10 to 14, 
Pl. 1, appear intended for the former, 
and 15 and 16 for the latter, and the 
coin attributed to Ethelbert, and Nos. 
5 to 9, bear so strong a resemblance to 
No, 11, that I think it probable they 
also were intended for heads. The ob- 
verses of No.1, Pl. 26, and No. 11, 
Pl. 29, which are evidently heads, are 
surrounded with the same kind of 
lines which were intended for hair. 
From what I have above said we can 
therefore, I think, place little farther 
dependence on these badges than as 
they may help to confirm other and 
more important evidence, but a com- 
parison of Nos. 23, 24, 27, and 30 to 
36, Pl.1, No. @, Pl. 2, and No. 2, Pl. 26, 
would incline one to think Speed was 
right, as I shall presently attempt to 
shew. 

To begin, then, with Kent: I donot 
find any of the sceattas which can 
with any degree of probability be as- 
signed to that Kingdom; a few of 
them indeed bear the figure of an ani- 
mal which may have been intended 
for a horse, said to be the ensign of 
Kent, particularly Nos. 23, 24, 26, Pl. 
1, and No. 2, Pl. 2; but so far from its 
being probable that they belong to that 
pene ay I think there is some proba- 
bility that they all, except No, 26, be- 
long to Wessex. 

. Let us ay consider whether a 
are grounds for assigning any of 
sceattas to. Wessex ; and y Dany think 


a comparison of Nos. 23, 24, 27, 
and 30 to 36, Pl. 1, No. 2, Pl. 2, and 
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No. 2, Pl. 26, will afford, as I have 
above said, some confirmation that 
Speed was right as to the ensigns 
which he has attributed to Wessex 
and Sussex. All these numbers have 
every apgenennge of having been cojn- 
ed by the same people, and perhaps 
nearly at the same period; and the en- 
signs we find on them are a dragon or 
dragon’s head, a bird, and a cross. If 
we examine Speed we shal] find that 
a dragon was the ensign of Wessex, 
that the cross was also assumed by se- 
veral of its princes, and that the mart- 
let was the ensign of Sussex. We shall 
also find, in all historical accounts, that 
Sussex was conquered by Wessex. in 
290; and ever after, with the exeep- 
tion of two or three short periods of 
independence, and a few years that it 
was under the dominion of Wulfhere, 
King of Mercia, remained under the 
power of that Kingdom. The only 
other sceattas in Ruding, except those 
which appear to be struck by the 
Danes, that bear the figure of a bird, 
are Nos. 18 and 25, Pl. 1, and 15, Pl. 
26, which may have been struck when 
Sussex was an independent Kingdom. 
Nos. 19, 28, and 29, Pl. 1, from their 
atrong resemblance to Nos, 32, 33, 
*. = oe to ap. fa al- 
though they ma to 
Mercia, as .. phen - Pid ny = 
badge of that Kingiee. Nos. }, 3, 4, 
Pl. 2, may also belong to Wessex, and 
it is possible Nos, 5 and 6 may belong 
to Sussex. Before | proc to the 
sceattas of the other Kingdoms, it is 
right I should notice two remarkable 
coins of Offa, Nos. 16 and 17, Pl. 4, 
which bear the figures of serpents, 
and which would seem to weaken the 
force of the above remarks; byt I think 
it likely the serpents on these coins 
were only intended for ornaments, as 
we do not find any similar on any 
others of the very numerous coins of 
Mercia. 

I cannot find any evidence which 
would warrant us in assigning any of 
the sceattas to Mercia, although it is 
probable that some were struck by 
them previous to the introduction of 
the pennies, which commenced at 
least as early as the beginning of the 
8th century, nor cam we say any thing 
more satis of the sceattas of the 
East Saxons, 

We now come to East Anglia, to 
which it is probable several of the 
sceattas belong, and as to some 
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‘them we may I think arrive at a con- 
siderable degree of certainty. Many 
of them have on the reverse a square 
not onlike that on the coins of Beorna; 
many also bear the letter A, either be- 
hind the head, or on some other part 
of the coin distinct from any of the 
letters of the legend. This A we find 
on almost all the coins of Eadmund 
and Ethelstan, Kings of East Anglia, 
and on the coins of A.thelward, who, 
I have no doubt, was also King of that 
Kingdom, and I believe it was adopted 
exclusively by the East Angles, and 
intended to denote the word Angles. 
The Mercians were certainly Augles, 
but we always find the letter M on 
their coins, and never A, except on 
the coins of CiolwulfI. and Berhtulf, 
who were also Kings of East Anglia. 
The only other Heptarchic penny, on 
which the A occurs, is that of Beorth- 
ric King of Wessex ; but it is possible 
in that instance it may have been 
adopted by the moneyer, who was ig- 
norant of its real signification, and 
only copied it from other coins to fill 
up the centre of the reverse ; I am in- 
clined therefore to consider the first 
14 Nos. of Pl. 1, and No. 16, Pl. 26, 
as belonging to this Kingdom, as many 
of theun beer the A, and almost all of 
them the square, and they seem all to 
have been coined by the same King- 
dom. The figures on the ebverses of 
No. 10 to 14, I think were intended 
for heads, and the reverse of No. 13 
appears to bear the letters LAND 
read backwards, and may have —— 
ed to Ethelhere, 654, or Ethelwald, 
655. No. 14 seems to read IVCIIA, 
and may have belonged to Aldulf, 664. 
I have in my own collection a sceatta 
very rare, and I helieve unpublished, 
which was evidently struck about the 
same time as Nos. 13 and 14, and I 
think belongs also to East Anglia ; it 
is in very good preservation, aud bears 
a head on each side. One of them, al- 
though rather better delineated, bears 
a strong resemblance to those figures 
on the obverses of Nos. 13 and 14, and 
1 think clearly shews that at least on 
those two coins the rude figures were 
intended for heads; the letters on one 
side ap to he ALF, and those on 
the other VL.; = third Iped & 

ter part of which was clipped off, 
ton perhaps D, and I think it likely 
it may belong to Alfwald, King of the 
East Angles, 683, half the name being 
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on one side, and half on the other ; for 
it does not appear ble that, ex- 
cept the A hte the head, there 
were ever more than the six letters on 
it; it is also possible that the letters 
ALF may be ted on the reverse, 
and that the clipped letter may be an 
F, in which case it is still more likely 
that it belongs to Alfwald, as the name 
of no other King of East Anglia com- 
menced with ALF; and that it belongs 
to that Kingdom there is great proba- 
bility, both from the letter A behind 
the head, and its similitude to Nos. 
13 and 14 above noticed. A farmher 
proof that these coins belong to East 
Anglia may be deduced from the fol- 
lowing comparison.. Nos. 5 and 6, 
13, 14, and mine, all seem of the 
same Kingdom, and a progressive im- 
provement in the coinage seems vi- 
sible. Nos. 5 and 6 appear to have 
the letters EO, for the letter A is de- 
tached. No. 13, EADL. Neo. 14 
ALDVL; and mine ALFVA, and 
if we refer to the annals of East An- 
lia we shall find the following kings, 
rpwald 624, Ethelhere 654, Ethel- 
wald 655, Aldulf 664, and Alfwald 
683; we thus find that the order of 
succession of these princes, and the 
progressive improvement in the coin- 
age of the above sceattas, present a re- 
markablecoineidence. The proof of the 
appropriation of each individual coin 
seems indeed to rest on a very slender 
foundation; but when we compare 
them and take them together, the evi- 
dence becomes much stronger. Many 
of the Danish sceattas belong also to 
East Anglia, as we shall ntly see, 
The only other Kingdom whose sce- 
attas remain to be noticed is North- 
umberland. In a former letter I con- 
sidered the coins of Edbert, Egbert, 
Alered, and Alhnoth, and I have lit- 
tle more to in this place than to 
notice such coins as resemble them in 
type. Nos. 15 and 16, Pl. 1, and No. 
, Pl. 26, appear also to belong to 
Alhnoth, Ae No. 9, Pl. 25, is evi- 
dently similar in type to those of Eg- 
bert and Edbert ; it is also very likely 
No. 7, Pl. 2, Nos. 1, 5, 8, and 10 to 
14, Pl. 26, and No. 11, Pl. 29, also 
belong te Northumberland, but per- 
haps some of these last were struck by 
the Danes. a) chy 22, oe Se 
are perhaps British, on the 
obverses appears to be the of the 
Britons. As to Nos. 20, Pl. 1, 18, and 
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21 Pl.@, 3 and 4 Pl. 26, and the 
sceattas attributed to Ethelbert of 
Kent, I am unable to offer any con- 
jecture. 

I shall now consider the sceattas 
which appear to be struck by the 
Danes, on which I have not many 
remarks to make. Only three types 
are observable on them; the first is 
found on Nos. 8 to 17, and Nos. 22 
to 25, Pl. 2; the second on Nos. 
19 and 20, and the third on No. 
17, Pl. 1, and Nos. 26 to 37, Pl. 2; 
those with the two first types seem to 
belong to East Anglia, as they have 
both in most instances the A behind 
the head, and square on the reverse. 
Many of them bear letters totally dif- 
ferent from any of those to be found 
on the coins struck by the Saxons. 
Nos. 19 and 20 were, 1 think, struck 
by Ethelstan, the Danish King of 
East Anglia. No. 19 seems to read on 
the reverse ~VOCIp, and was pro- 
bably struck at Norwich. No. 20 
seems to read 7 OZTA- Those of 
the third type were perhaps struck by 
the Danes of Northumberland, as 
they have on the reverse a bird, which 
was probably intended for the raven, 
used as an ensign by the Danes, and 
particularly by Anlaf King of North- 
umberland; the letters on these are 
very plain and legible, but we can 
make out of them no intelligible le- 
gend ; indeed it is possible the moneyers 
did not intend to form any, although 
the coins themselves are remarkably 
well executed, but put down any let- 
ters at random, as was evidently done 
with many of the Danish coins minted 
in Ireland. - 

There must be many unpublished 
Sceattas in different cabinets in Eng- 
land which would throw light on this 
subject, and by comparing them one 
with another, and with those already 
published, great discoveries might be 
obtained ; others also are discovered 
almost every year, a single one of 
which may determine a whole series. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 


—_o— 

Mr. Ursay, May 8. 
Ruy impressed with the force of 
Plato’s remark, o¢ dy ta dvjmara 
tide siceras xal re wpeypore, ‘that 
the knowledge of the etymology of 
words leads to the knowledge of 
things,” I have ventured to ramble 
in that alluring but dangerous field, 

where so many have lost themselves. 


If I aspire to so difficult a theme 
as Stonehenge, a subject which has 
racked the brain of many an Anti- 
quary, let me add, in extenuation of 
my ambition, that my remarks are ¥ 
no means pertinaciously offered, andj 
unlike many who handle the subject, 
I shall feel a pleasure in correction, if 
my opinions be erroneous. 

hanks to the investigation of re- 
cent Antiquaries, Stonehenge has been 
divested of the monkish legends— 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is exploded, 
and the honour of its construction is 
snatched from the Saxon period. Dr. 
Stukeley, followed by Mr. Grose, has 
established it to have been a British 
Temple, while the subsequent minute 
and laborious researches of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare have proved the high an- 
tiquity of this celebrated relic. 

I cannot accede to the common opi- 
nion, that the Saxons gave this vener- 
able pile a name so disgraceful as the 
** Stone Gallows,” Stonehenge. It has 
occurred to me that Stonehenge is a 
corrupted compound of two words of 
a far different import to that which 
has been generally ascribed to it, viz. 
Stan, the site or temple, Onga of Mi- 
nerva. 

It may be advanced, that the British 
name for this temple was Choir Gaur; 
but is it not possible that the term 
Choir Gaur might have referred to 
Abury? a temple of vast extent, and 
undistinguished by any name equal to 
its high importance. The Chorea 
might allude to Abury, and Stone- 
henge have been the original and not 
Saxon name of this splendid relic of 
the west. 

Every scholar must be aware of the 
extraordinary analogy of various lan- 
guages. There exists a similarity be- 
tween the Sanscrit, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, and Celtic, too close to have been 
the result of acccident. Many He- 
brew words “ < ancient Irish; (a 

tagraph has lately appeared in a pe- 
odeal stating thee te Irish bon 
Hebrew with greater facility than the 
English); and many Sanscrit words 
are in the Hebrew. There are cer- 
tain words which are found in all dia- 
lects, and appear the wreck of some 
universal language now lost. 

The two letters st form an ele- 
ment or root which springs in the 
Sanscrit, and can be traced in various 
modifications through various lan- 
guages—-Sitan or Sian implies a re- 
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gion or place. Thus in Persian, 
Goolistan, the place of roses, a rose- 
bed; durukht stan, the place of trees, 
an orehard ; boo stan, the place of fra- 
grance,a garden. We find Stan con- 
tinually in composition, as Indostan, 
Mogoli-stan, Phari-stan, Chusi-stan. 
The Greeks, noted for their arbitrary 
alteration, preserve it in Tiss; hence 
we find Opheltis, Altis, Baaltis, Aban- 
tis, Absyséis*. It was in use among 
the ancient Hetrurians and other na- 
tions, and we trace it in Aventinus, 
Palatinus, Numantinus, Palestine, 
Ton, Town, Station. 

Hence it appears to me that the 
word Stone is a corruption of Stan, 
implying the sie, spot, or temple. 

Tike word Henge I will endeavour to 
trace to the Deity Onga, a name of 
Minerva, by which title she was 
known to the Lacedemonians, and 

robably to the Druids. An altar has 
~ discovered in Greece bearing an 
inscription in very ancient characters, 
stating it to have been consecrated to 
Onga (v. Memoires de |’ Académie des 
Belles Lettres, tom. 15, 402). This al- 
tar is adorned with sculptured knives, 
feet, hands, thighs, and legs, and other 
parts of the human body, favouring 
the idea that human victims were im- 
molated to this Deity Onga, or Minerva. 

It is by no means difficult to sup- 

this Deity to have been known to 
the Druids, as under the title of Onga 
she was adored by the Pheenicians 
(v. Count Caylus ; v. I. p. 64) and my 


remarks upon the Kimmeridge Coal- 
money will bring those people not 
very distant from Stonehenge. 


‘hile on the one hand it is allowed 
that the Druids offered human vic- 
tims, it must be remembered that Cz- 
sar states Minerva to have been a Dru- 
idical Deity, ** Post hunc (Mercurium) 
Apollinem, Martem, et Jovem, et Mi- 
nervam (colunt). De his eandem feré 
quam relique gentes habent opinio- 
nem—Apollinem morbos depellere ; 
Minervam operum et artificiorum mi- 
tia transdere; Cees. Bel. Gal. lib. v1. 
16; and as if in compliment to this 
Deity, the finest temple in Britain, re- 
quiring strong mechanical powers and 
high mathematical knowledge, was 
raised to such an extent, even that its 
construction has ever remained a 
stumbling-block to subsequent ages. 

I do not see any objection to the 
possibility of Onga having been the 





* Faber’s Analysis, vol. I. p. 94. 
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name by which the Druids worshipped 
Minerva, especially since she was a 
Pheenician Deity, and the fect bears 
nearer to conviction when we see, on 
immutable stone, parts of the human 
body as allusive to those blood-stained 
rites which we are informed were 
common also to the Druids. 

Thus I venture to suggest that Stone- 
henge is not a Saxon, but a term of 
higher antiquity, implying the Temple 
of Minerva—Stan-Onga, Stonehenge. 

Had the priests of the Cimbri com- 
mitted their tenets to writing—(* ne- 

ue fas est ea litteris mandare,” Czs. 

1. Gal. v1. 13,) the names of their 
divinities might have reached us ; and 
it is evident that Cwsar gave to the 
deities of these regions not the names 
by which they were adored, but the 
names of the Roman gods, according 
to their corresponding attributes; since 
Baal is termed Apollo, Hasus or Hy- 
gus, Mars or Hercules; and Onga 
might have been the Minerva in these 
latitudes, as well as among the Lace- 
demonians. W. A. Mixes. 


Mr. Urzay, May 10. 


MONG the various reprints of our 

old literature, which have appear- 
ed during the last twenty years, it is 
rather surprising that the curious poeti+ 
cal translation of the Popish Kingdom, 
by Barnaby Googe, has not found a 
place. I have never had the good for- 
tune to look over the whole poem, bat 
from the different extracts which have 
fallen in my way, the work, as illus- 
trative of our ancient customs and sa- 
perstitions, is highly interesting. 

Many of the observances alluded to 
are no doubt attended with obscurity, 
and cannot readily be explained, not 
only from their long disuse, but from 
the circumstance possibly of their 
never having been adopted in this 
kingdom. The original author being 
a German, had the ceremonies of his 
own country more particularly in view, 
One of the customs mentioned in the 
work, connected with the Eve of St, 
Nicholas, has ever struck me as one 
most pleasing and attractive, and 
which, as tending to make young 
faces merrier, and young hearts lighter, 
it is a pity we have abandoned. It is 
thus described in the words of Googe: 


“The mothers all their children on the 
Eeve do cause to fast, 

And when they every one at night in sense~ 
lesse sleepe are cast, 
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Both apples, nuttes, and peares they bring, 
ad other things beside, 

As caps and shooes, and petticotes, which 
seeretly they hide ; 

And in the morning found, they say, that 
this St. Nicholas brought : 

Thus tender mindes to worship saints and 
wicked things are taught.” 

Hospinian, in his Origin of Chris- 
tian Festivals, notices the same: 

It is the custom (says he), in many 
places, on the Eve of St. Nicholas, to con- 
vey secretly to children small gifts of va- 
rious kinds, which they imagine are brouzht 
by the saint himself, who in his passage 
through the towns and villages, enters in at 
the closed windows and distributes them.” * 


Although unknown with us, the 
custom is still retained in some parts 
of the Continent and in America to 
the present day. Mad. de Genlis, in 
her Sieuaien thus mentions its occur- 
rence during her residence at Brem- 
gaften in Switzerland : 

** On St. Nicholas’s Day, on getting up, 
they all (the children) find little presents 
put in their shoes, which generally makes 
them waken before daylight.” 


Mr. Blunt, in his Vestiges of An- 
cient Manners in Italy, informs us, 
that on New Year’s Eve the stockings 
of ¢hildren are filled with cakes, com- 
fits, &c. by a sprite or supernatural 
being, to whom the name of Belfana 
is given. 

its celebration in America, a 
fgjend has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing account. The similarity be- 
tween the Italian Beffana and the 
ideal Sandy Claus of the American 
children is curious. “The custom 
alladed to i. the verses of gd 

, is still ke among the 
—. of thetold’ Dutch settlers, 
and those who have fallen insensib!y 
inte their habits, but they have trans- 
ferred the observance from the Eve of 
St. Nicholas, who you know is the 
especial patron of tittle children, to 
that of New Year. Long before 
the important night arrives, numerous 
conjectures and inquiries are made by 
the young urchins enposting the per- 
son and being of Sandy Claus (evi- 
dently a corruption of St. Nicholas), 
whe, in the opinion of the majority, 
ip represented as a little old negro, 
who descends the chimney at night, 
and distributes a variety of rewards 


= 





* Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. I. 
p. 387. 


with impartial justice, accotding to 
the degree of good behaviour in the 
candidates. But woe to the bad and 
the incorrigible; a bunch of rods, an 
old shoe, or some worthless article, is 
sure to be their portion. At length, 
upon the appointed night, each child 
with a face beaming with hope and 
gaicty, as the last act before retiring to 
ed, hangs up a clean stocking near 
the chimney, which fails not to be 
filled, as soon as the little ones are fast 
asleep, by the parents or some 
oman a enbalahen, with all ae of 
bon bons, toys, picture-books, &c. and 
— with the much-admired eat- 
able of the season, the New Year 
cookie. As may be well imagined, 
day-light has scarcely appeared before 
all are alert, and even while it is yet 
dark, a bold is now and then 
found who will creep out of bed to 
feel if his stocking be well swelled or 
not. The treasures are emptied out 
and spread upon the bed-clothes with 
all the joy and exultation natural to 
childhood, and their good or bad for- 
tune, with the little incidents con- 
nected with the ceremony, serves for 
the busy chat of the breakfast table, 
and for the following week or two. 
You will agree with me, 1 am _per- 
suaded, that this is a most pleasi 
custom, filling the heart of the child 
with delight, recalling to mind in the 
older members the joyous moments of 
their younger days, and affording the 
parents an opportunity of creating 
many an hour of happiness, in which 
their fond affection participates equally 
with their offspring.” 

The New Year Cookie mentioned 
above is a particular sort of cake made 
at this season of the year, and is fanci- 
fully stamped and shaped, and distri- 
buted along with liqueurs to visitors 
on the first of January. It may pos- 
sibly be the remains of an ancient Ca- 
tholic custom common in the seventh 
century, and which was prohibited by 
a canon of the Council of Constan- 
tinople, held in 692, of preparing 
cakes at Christmas, to be eaten in ho- 
nour of the Virgin's lying in. It is 
still usual with our ladies, when con- 
fined, to distribute cakes, 8c. to vi- 
sitors. Cakes, however, may have 
been incladed in the Reman evens, 
or New Year’s Gifts; and thus the 
custom, united with the observance in 
honour of the Virgin, may have de- 
scended to the presefit time. H. 
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Mr. Ursan, Exeter, May 2. 

HE revolting and horrid practice 
of burning annually in India 
above a thousand weak and deluded 
Hindoo widows, has justly excited, in 
this country, strong feelings of disgust, 
unalleviated by any-well founded hope 
of terminating so cruel and atrocious a 
custom. Restrictive means have been 
deemed ineligible, as this dreadful act 
of self-immolation is pretended to be 
committed under the sanction of reli- 
gion; though it is well known, that in 
general, the obtaining of a share of the 
property of the infatuated victim is the 
actuating motive of insidious Brahmins, 
and interested relatives. A tax on 
cremation would, as the price of blood, 
be equally disgraceful and nugatory. 
Sowande er Cate corell ~ A 
loss of character, and cut off a source 
of greater profit.. During my surveys 
on Sumatra, I saw a man of the Batta- 
anthropophagi, confined in a cage, 
where alee well fed, in order ay 
publicly devoured; and on two poles 
contiguous, were the sculls of persons 
recently feasted on. The servants of 
the Company had frequently bought 
off such unfortunate creatures, till this 
very humanity was converted by these 
savages into a bounty on cannibalism. 
Avarice, fanaticism, and delusion, are 
opposed to every oy remedy 
hitherto proposed, to remove an evil of 
the most distressing description. 

The law of the case is little known ; 
and as this shocking wickedness is fre- 
oa brought to the notice of the 

gislature, it may. be well to state it, 
as it may appear that a remedy may 
arise out of the transgression of the 
Law itself; and paradoxical as it may 
seem, by the enforcement of the law of 
burning, in its very letter. The resi- 
dent servant of the Company is called 
on to- authorize the cruel-sacrifice; and 
all he can do is to try dissuasives, to 
see that the wretched female has not 
been stupefied by oanleing drugs ; 
and to hear from herself a feeble assent 
of her destruction, often the effect of 
terror, or a disturbed .and phrensied 
mind, Let us then see whether death, 
in so-tremendous.a form, is sanctioned 
by or inflicted according to Hindoo 


The most, celebrated Rundits and 
Hindoo schglars have proved in a clear 
and conclusive manner that these bar- 
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barous murders are contrary to Hindoo 
law. Ramakun Ruya,- an eminent 
scholar, proves, that the Hindoo Shas- 
tras are opposed to the custom. Un- 
geera, Harecta, Purasura, and Vayasa, 
are public writers who only recommend 
the practice; promising the widow) a 
connubial happiness of thirty-five mil- 
lions of years in heaven, : forgiveness 
for the most licentious life, and the 
protection of all her family. . A cele- 

rated writer, Vishnoo Resee, directs a 
widow to “dedicate herself to Brum- 
hachuya, that is, to lead a life of self- 
denial and austerity of so severe a na- 
ture, that few can conform. to it, in 
which case, it is recommended to the 
widow to ASCEND, of her own accord, 
the funeral pile In FLAMES, with some 
article which belonged to her husband. 
He exempts the widows of Brah- 
mins, afterwards included. Munoo, the 
greatest of their legislators, does not 
recommend burning, but prescribes a 
life of mortification and austerity. He 
says, that widows ought to pass their 
lives in Brumachuya, or strict austerity. 
The Hindoos believe, “‘ that any moral 
precepts contrary to the doctrine of 
Muwnoo, are unworthy of praise.” 
The artful Brahmins attempt to do 
away the clear and decided, positive 
precept of Munoo, the acknowledged 
Chief of Hindoo literature, by urging, 
that the recommendations of more than 
one ought to outweigh the injunction 
of Munoo, which amounts to begging 
the question. The words of the Vane 
confirm Munoo’s rational doctrine, 
** as by means of living, still the duties 
usual and occasional, can be performed 
to purify the mind ; and as by hearing 
of, and fixing our minds, and devoting 
our souls to Brumah, or the supreme 
spirit, we can attain it [final beatitade 
or absorption in Brumah]; no woman 
should therefore spend her life [that is, 
suffer death] in hopes of attaining 
Surga, or bliss in heaven.” The Hin- 
doo religion supposes rewards and 
pusishments proportioned in duration 
to sublunary conduct, after which, ac- 
cording to their Metempsychosis, the 
soul is to undergo — ied and va- 
rious transmigrations, till it becomes 
so pure as to attain ‘‘ absorption into 
Bramah,” or as the Romans had it, 
“« Est Deus in nobis, agitante calesei 
mus illo.” The woman who burns 
herself, is not exempt from these trans- 
migrations ; and therefore, the best 
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Hindoo writers recommend to her a life 
of abstinence and correctness, in pre- 
ference to burning. 

The advocates for burning say, that 
women are so constituted as to be un- 
able to go through the prescribed rigid 
course of required austerity for attain- 
ing beatitude in heaven; and that by 
‘burning they at once secure thirty- 
five millions of years of happiness. 
The writers on the other side argue, 
that women would act thus from im- 
proper motives of pense and selfish- 
ness, whereas they ought to place 
their glory in leading a life — 
self-denial, and penance, according to 
the Vepa, and the sacred tenets of the 

at lawgiver Munoo. Harieta lays it 
own, that “‘ unless a widow burns in 
the fire, she cannot get rid of her femi- 
nine body,” in order that after her long 
term of married happiness in heaven, 
she might go eas numberless trans- 
migrations, and be ultimately assimi- 
Jated to Brumah, or the great Deity. 
The sacred lawgiver Munoo says, that 
a life of abstinence and virtue is alone 
sufficient to lead the widow to this 
‘final happiness: and that to prevent a 
life of misconduct and impurity, burn- 
ang cannot be indispensably necessary. 
ere cannot be a more striking proof 
of a low state of civilization, than that 
women, the mothers of families, should 
be reckoned so totally devoid of every 
sense of honour and shame, that a 
dreadful and cruel death can alone 
confer a posthumous character; and 
that they are enticed to this, by a pro- 
aise of a long course of sensuality, 
after which they are liable to be burnt 
over again, by an unavoidable return to 
an earthly condition. The Brahmins 
who made these absurd laws, are ex- 
tremely immoral and licentious; and 
if we are to judge from among our- 
selves, the law, as a punishment of 
vice, might be more applicable to the 
widower, than to his unfortunate and 
murdered relict. 

This distressing subject is frequently 
brought before the British Legislature ; 
and it must be evident, that there is 
no law which prescribes suicide in the 
shape of burning on a funeral -pile. 
df the widow, unintoxicated, declares 
to the English magistrate her deter- 
mined ution ¢o be burnt with the 
body of her deceased husband, or with 
some article which (this was an artful 
contrivance to secure posthumous sa- 
crifices) belonged to him, the civil 
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power in India can no more prevent 
the crime than they can human sa- 
crifices in Temples, and the multiplied 
gross and immoral acts of the deep- 
rooted and degrading systematic super- 
stition, which in a course of centuries 
will yield to civilization, followed by 
Christianity. 

Let us now consider whether, in a 
violation of the legal mode of burning, 
a remedy against a cruel death can be 
found. The advocates on both sides 
of the question, admit that the Shastras 
direct ** that the woman shall mount 
the BURNING PILE.” Human nature 
was found to shrink from so dreadful 
a resolution, and the Brahmins to se- 
cure their victim, hough unauthorized 
by the Hindoo law, always have the 
living tied to the dead body, and order 
that the pile shall not be lighted till 
this precaution renders escape from 
agony and suffering utterly impossible. 
Previously to the introduction of this 
diabolical contrivance, when the poor 
female, amidst flames and torture, at- 
tempted escape, she was held down in 
the fire by the inhuman monsters 
around her, by means of bamboos and 
long poles. This is any thing but ** a 
voluntary ascent to a burning pile.” 
It having been found that feelings of 
horror arose in the minds of the more 
humane spectators, on seeing the half- 
burnt sufferer escape from the flames, 
by the consumption of the ligatures ; 
and that she was driven back into the 
fire, a cunning expedient, preventing 
the possibility of escape, was had re- 
course to. A frame surcharged with 
weights, was suspended over the pile. 
When the miserable victim began to 
writhe in agonies, four ruffians cut the 
ropes holding the frame in suspension, 
and it descended, so contrived as to 
secure the continuation of the burning 
sacrifice on an unhal!owed altar, while 
the yells of surrounding savages, and 
the noise of drums and discordant in- 
struments, drowned the shrieks of the 
dying victim. All this process is 
utterly unsanctioned by law; and it 
repeatedly prescribes, that the widow 
shall, “ of her own free will and ac- 
cord, mount A BURNING PILE.” She is 
required by. law, to pronounce the 
Sunkulpa in these words, “1 with 
MOUNT THE BURNING PILE.” To’be 
within the scope of the words, the Brah- 
mits direct the pile to be a little light- 
ed at one corner, just before the widow 
is laid on it.. The Visknoo Moonshee 
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has it, “‘ let the wife embrace either a 
life of al stinenceand chastity, or MOUNT 
THE BURNING PILE.” The Noryuya 
Sindhoo positively directs, that no 
bandages, bamboos, or wood, shall be 
used in any shape to prevent escape. 
To prove that the i must be in 
flames round the dead body, before the 
devoted widow mounts it, the Soodhee- 
koum says, ‘* Let the mother enter 
the frre, efter the son has kindled it 
around his father’s corpse; but to the 
father’s corpse, and to the mother, let 
him not set fire. If the son set fire to 
the LIVING mother, he has on him the 
guilt of murdering both a woman, and 
a mother.” 

In the page of history, we see what 
haman nature, under very different 
circumstances, and from exalted mo- 
tives, is capable of enduring. Though 
an excellent Bishop, from a sense of 
remorse, and the heroic Mutius, from 
excited feelings, voluntarily burnt off a 
hand, we are not to conclude that a 
weak female, actuated only by cupidity 
and ambition, will AscEND A FUNE- 
RAL PILE IN FLAMES, as positively re- 
uired by law. The original lawgivers 
ounded their hopes on the effects of 
fanaticism and religious enthusiasm. 
Their successors, finding human na- 
ture unequal to encounter, voluntarily, 
a fiery trial, and death amidst fierce 
flames, perverted the law, so as to ren- 
der it subservient to their atrocious 
purposes. We thus see, that the 
prevention of a dreadful crime, lies in 
the very enforcement of the rigour of 
the law ; for by acting thus, where we 
cannot do better, we shall experience 
what the Brahmins did, which is, that 
not one woman out of a hundred de- 
stroyed illegally at present, will be 
found to sacrifice herself, as must be 
required, according to the express let- 
ter of the original law. This proce- 
dure will save thousands; and is the 
on efficient remedy, till civilization 
and Christianity shall totally abolish a 
barbarous usage. It is supposed that 
the unnatural practice of burning arose 
from the frequent poisoning of Brab- 
mins by their neglected and ill-treated 
wives. The law was founded on a 
principle of revenge; and even the 
recommendation of a life of unnecessary 
austerity, deprived the widow, in this 
world, of all chance of happiness. 
Twenty. further authorities might be 
adduced, to shew that the motives for 
burning are unworthy, and that a life 
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of chastity and. abstinenceare preferable. 
The Sankya states this alone to be 
lawful, while the Meermanosha allows 
the choice of either. . The laws declare 
that “no blame whatever is attached 
to those who prevent a woman’s burn- 
ing ;"”” and also, that “‘ all who dissuade 
her from burning act laudably.” WU 
the widow recoils at the sight of the 
raging pile, the fine is only a tahuna 
of couries, or about half a crown: 
The law prescribes in this case, sthat 
** the widow should be treated by het 
neighbours precisely as before.” 
ishnoo Moonoo forbids burning, 
and the learned Pundits say, that his 
ae nw ** be thou a companion of thy 
husband in life and in death,” means a 
regular life, which may ensuré future 
happiness with her husband. Mrity- 
oonjuya says, that all writers against 
the practice incur no blame, because 
preventing the destruction of life is the 
strongest of the Hindoo tenets. Out 
of a population of a hundred millions, 
forty millions, at least, must be Hin- 
doo women; and the comparatively 
few who immolate themselves, must 
be a proof that the law is understood 
as it ought, and that the victims who 
suffer, are induced to sacrifice them- 
selves, by artful Brahmins, and ava- 
ricious relations. The English, on 
their part, will assuredly prevent nearly 
all of these self-murders, by seeing 
that the deceived and infatuated object,: 
in her sober senses, and without inter-. 
Jerence, MOUNTS THE RAGING FUNE- 
RAL PILE; and that as this is the 
strict law, such conduct cannot be ob-. 
jected to. This requisite procedure 
will save thousands ; and increases not. 
the sufferings of the victim, 
The first Bishop of Calcutta sensibly, 
proposed, ** to afford to native children 
instruction in useful knowledge, and 
especially in the English language, 
without any immediate view of their 
becoming Christians. If this were ge- 
nerally understood through the coun- 
try, it would, I doubt not, entirely 
alter the condition of the people. It 
would give them access to our litera- 
ture and habits of thinking; and the 
familiar use of it would tend very, 
much to dissipate the prejudices and 
the indifference which now stand in 
the way of conversion.”” This sound 
reasoning is, ceteris paribus, applicable 
to the state of Ireland, where the 
teaching of the English language ge- 
nerally, is the one thing needful; and . 
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in such a manner as to prevent the in- 
terference of the Priest under religious 
pretences. The stability of Roman 
conquests arose from imparting to con- 
quered provinces a knowledge of their 
language, arts, and literature. We 
hold India, the brightest jewel in the 
crown, by, as it were, a standing mi- 
racle. While the Politician is alarmed 
at the fearful progress of conquest, the 
Theologian contemplates vast moral 
consequences. Our Government of 
India is “‘ darkly wise, and rudely great.” 
The hand of Provipence is visible. 
We see the “* Sons of Japheth dwelling 
in the tents of Shem.” 
Joun Macpona.p. 


Mr. UrsAn, Summerlands, May 3. 
G°? where you will, we are sure to 
find the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
recommended by near one hundred 
years of agé, and repute deservedly in- 
creasing. Impartial it certainly is; for 
instance, in it some of my papers (im- 
tfect no doubt) have been attacked. 
Yow, I like literary opposition ; as it 
tends to elicit truth. One of my op- 
ponents threw little light on the sub- 
ject; and the other, who seems to 
write ‘‘ de omnibus rebus, et quibus- 
dem aliis,” shewed an inclination to 
depress, without elucidation, or shew- 
ing cause for mere objurgatory remarks. 
he very desirable plan of moderate 

and temperate Parliamentary Reform, 
stated in some of your former Numbers, 
appears in the public prints to be ge- 
nerally approved of; and the passing 
scene sufficiently evinces, that the un- 
constitutional influence of borough- 
holders, embarrasses even the throne 
itself, much to the detriment and se- 
rious injury of the general interests 
and public A great Borough- 
man sends his many members into the 
Howse, to support his party or views. 
If he be unambitious, he receives a 
ice for each seat. The few or more 
olders of boroughs, make a money or 
other bargain with the member re- 
turned. Thus, in both instances, the 
corruption is apparent, while the re- 
presentation of the people is quite out 
of the question. The right of sending 
members was originally granted for 
services rendered, or on account of 
money advanced to needy Princes, or 
to Governments requiring ——- 
aid. The members were paid for their 


attendance. When it became neces- 
sary to manage a House of Commons, 


the situation of a member became an 
object of value and calculation ; it rest- 
ing with him, according to his prin- 
ciples, how he would act, in order to 
reimburse himself for the sum paid 
down for his seat. Hence arose the 
actual sale of what are very properly 
termed the Rotren Boroveus. 

Whether a sum be iii aly paid 
down, or whether the meatier sent 
in, fettered illegally, the corrupt prin- 
ciple of the case is precisely the same. 
It has been declared by high authority 
in the House of Commons, that the 
corruption ts as manifest as the sun in 
the firmament. Formerly, money was 
given openly and avowedly. At pre- 
sent the same effect is produced by 
more cautious management. The Mr- 
nister of the day must carry on the 
Government of the country, by un- 
avoidably taking human nature as he 
finds it; and says, ‘video meliora, 
proboque ; deteriora sequor.” 

The simple plan sketched in your 
useful work, will at least put an end 
to the gross and corrupt tenure of 
rotten boroughs ; and will, at the same 
time, admit members to support the 
moneyed and manufacturing interests, 
without submitting to the degrading 
conditions now required, and so dis- 
tressing to just and Senvetehin feelings. 
The principle of doing away a dan- 
gerous and disgraceful state of things, 
is fully admitted, in the occasional dis- 
franchisement of some guilty borough, 
while the only difference between 
such and the others is, that the delin- 
quent has been found out, and detected 
in the guilt of bribery and corruption. 
It might be a fit subject of inquiry, by 
what means those boroughs became 
the property of a few Peers, rich Com- 
moners, or of a few individuals ; but 
as such investigation might prove a 
little too much, it may Ee refrained 
from ; having them considered as pro- 
perty. When they were bought off 
in Ireland and Scotland, as a necessary 
measure previously to the formation of 
an Union, it was found expedient to 
treat them as property, to be valued at 
so many years purchase. I agree with 
your Correspondent, that fifty-eight of 
the obviously worst description, should 
be bought, and abolished, leaving the 
House to consist of the round and sufhi- 
cient number of six hundred mensbers; 
and for good hearing, no room should 
contain more. : 

It appears to be a general opinion 
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now, that at least two hundred of the 
most. close, or most corrupt boroughs 
ought, ata fair valuation, to be purchased 
with the public money, and sold, as 
ofien as they became vacant, to quali- 
fied persons possessing an income of 
fifteen hundred pounds a year, or one 
thousand poands a year if in the army. 
The purchase would be publicly made, 
and the amount would always go into 
the public Treasury. This would let 
into the House what is much.wanting, 
viz.. Members to represent the mo- 
neyed and manufacturing interest. 
he granting of additional Members 
to Counties, appears to be generally 
disapproved of, as the landed interest is 
reckoned sufficiently strong, as lately 
apparent. It seems to be generally 
thought, that very populous towns 
might have Members, on repaying to 
Government the original price- purchase 
of a borough. Under these requisite 
and highly approved-of arrangements, 
the Minister would have his majority 
on the same principle which now in- 
sures it, while a great mass of positive 
corruption would be removed. To 
prevent corrupt practices in the re- 
maining boroughs, more strict laws, 
attended with high penalties, such as 
fine and expatriation, might be esta- 
blished. It is hoped that there is suf- 
ficient patriotism and morality in the 
Country, to carry into effect a plan of 
reform, against which no valid objec- 
tion can be urged ; and short of which, 
the ConsTITUTION must remain not 
only defective, but dangerously situated. 
It has been well said by eminent men, 
that, unless this reform takes place from 
within, it must from without, attended 
with certain calamities too fearful to 
contemplate. The greatest men and 
liticians, however otherwise o posed, 
ave uniformly recommended this effi- 
cient description of indispensable Par- 
liamenta eform. If they did not 
carry it into effect, when in power, 
the weakness of human nature, and the 
fear of the loss of place, opposed their 
better feelings and principles. A Mi- 
nister who possessed courage to carry 
through so noble a measure, would 
just! ‘he thought the greatest that ever 
gland saw. Bacon justly said, that 
“a stubborn retention of customs, is a 
turbulent thing.” 

Just as I was finishing this letter, 
Mr. Urban, the Clergymanand Charch- 
wardens called on me with briefs for 
building Churches. I said, “* Gentle- 


Briefs.—The Decalogue in Churches. 
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men, I have frequently given my mite 
in such cases, till I ascertained that 
owing tO IMPROPER FsES, deducted 
for persons in stations not requiri 
them, little or nothing remained for the 
intended sacred purpose.” Were the 
public not too sensible of such abuse, 
contributions woald be ample, which 
never can be the case, till we also have 
a reform in this line, being a cryi 
evil. Were every parish in England 
and Wales to give only one shillin 
five hundred pounds would be soleals 
but the fees and drawbacks absorb 
nearly all that is collected from old 
ladies who mean well, and have not 
heard of the fees. 

Joun Macponatp. 


Mr. Ursan, May 5. 
[* is perfectly amusing to see the 
zeal which has been displayed 
about affixing the Decalogue to an 
Altar-screen. Until, however, it be 
admitted, that the exception is the 
rule, the almost cotton compliance 
with the Canon in that respect, refutes 
the idea of its having become obsolete. 
But the necessity which caused its 
enactment having ceased, .affords, in 
my view, a much safer and more de- 
corous ground of arguing against its 
enforcement, when inconvenient, than 
any attack upon the good and Holy 
Fathers of our Church, who enacted 
it. The time of its enactment shows 
that it was as much directed against 
Puritanism as against Popery. The 
keeping petrerdle before the people 
the Ten Commandments, was then, 
and still is, an admirable way of guard- 
ing against all enthusiasm, by teaching 
that ‘* Faith without works is dead.” 
E. I. C. calls Bishop Hooper fana- 
tical. His fanaticism probably only 
consisted in the use of this argument, 
which is founded in common sense ; 
that an altar implies a sacrifice; and 
that where there was no sacrifice, there 
needed no altar. E.1.C. seems highly 
ratified, that lately stone altars have 
erected, and the covering dis- 
pensed with, and that too under the 
sanction of authority. I really feel 
very inquisitive for the knowledge of 
the parties who have been such con- 
sistent Protestants; and 1 think they 
would be rather puzzled, if asked, 
** what possible use they could make 
of these altars?”” The three ideas, 
altar, sacrifice, transubstantiation, are 
so closely allied, that the adoption of 
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dency to Popeéry, would nevér have 
suited the desperate disease they under- 
took to cure. And after all, further 
than the destruction of images, the 
Reformers, as such, are not answer. 


only one is a most extravagant act of 

reasoning ; and accordingly the 
ritual of our Church, which rejected 
the latter two, carefully excludes the 
word altar. I fear, if there had been 
that marvellous affection for altars, 
wood and stone, screens, crosses, &e. 
which E.1.C. seems to entertain, in 
our first Reformers, we should never 
have been Protestants. They knew 
the age in which they lived better 
than we do, and when we condemn 
them merely for matters of ¢asfe, I 
fear we are too often unjust, both to 
their, wisdom and disinterestedness ; a 
less unsparing rigour against every ten- 


able; and haps a very few of the 
images datkegaltteg thtir oedets, were 
worth preservation. They were not 
Venus de Medicis, but good substan- 
tial dolls (like ‘* Our Lady of Lorretto”) 
in frizzled wigs and embroidered petti- 
coats, such as would have done credit 
to that Royal milliner, the dear “* Fer- 
nando Settimo.” 
Yours, &c. G. C. 


—¢e— 


Mr. Urzay, May 9. 
N the quarto edition of Weaver’s 
Funeral Monuments, the follow- 

ing inscription is given, as communi- 
cated by Sir John Hartopp, bart. to 
Warburton, Somerset Herald, in Hack- 
luyt’s hand-writing, but having a few 
blanks supplied by a’ friend of War- 
burton. 

It is introduced in Weayer with the 
following preface by Hackluyt : 


remost fathers did 


** Coppie of an, inscription found by me 
John Hackluyte of Eaton * in Hereford- 
shire, uppon a brass plate on the wall of 
the Souk side of the churche of Leominster 
in the said countie of Hereford, A.D. 1592. 
All the letters were cutt oute in brass, and 
traissed upon a brasse plate, and fastened 
upon a timbere lette into the wall, and had 
been washed over with white, at suche time 
the said churche had been amended and 
cleaned.” 


town, & at 


se Fypmeyce Febopey dybe bychan uppan %iy myne bypig 3 a 
y ‘0 


build upon this my 


* 


Lynaghelmeyropd t+, 3 Mebderpelhamycete f, 3 emg y Leaceaycep, 


Kenelmsford, 


4 Lynghelmeypeop%e, 3 Llync, 3 LCyngelmeyrhame, yncelcombe 

and " Kenilworth, and Clint and ee 3 Seon eA 

PeopSeropdbypig, 3 SuScan, 3 Cingercea 4 nymynycep, len- 
Naectewd, and Sutton, oe Wecchened ae olotin* ee Pep- 


and Meadswellhamstede, and 


chfield, and Leicester, 


lyamceayvep, y Snorynghame, y Papygpic, 3 Lilepcearcpe, 3 Scpang- 


rulam, and 


Nottingham, and Warwick, and Gloucester, and Stan- 


popdbypis, 3 Beopcleag, 3 Deorirbyps, } Runcopen, 3 Tomeairpeop%e, 


ford, and Berkeley, and Tewkesbury, and Runcorn, and 


Tamworth, 


3, Eaderbypig, 3 Semppingahame, y Lyncylenebypig, 3. Cpychelmel- 


and Eadesbury, and Sempringham, and Lincoln, and Cwichelmes- 
yeley, 4 > a ye lupobe myney yyly, y per myne pyhr 
church. i 


ley, and 


Christ loved me, 


and was my most 


piyeyca helme, zlc ic hebbe gelurose Cpiye, j Proodhice hiy lupian myne 


righteous defence,alwaysI have 


Selantiy 1¢ = fo n, 
lands J I forsoo iiet gon), but 


loved Chrtist, and for his love my 
yoshe myne Lyngeyce lan’d } ele myne 


my Kingland§ and also my 





* Eaton is a hamlet of Leominster, where the Hackluyt family were seated, and had 
cohsiderable estates. See Price’s Hist. of Leominster, p. 142. This John was the author 


of the Voyages. 


+ Chelmsford, I presume, where was a British station, which Plautius took. Sir R. C. 


Hoare’s Giraldus, I. xci. 
} Peterborough. 


§ Adjacent: to Leominster. 


) 
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KyngelmeypeopSe ic ne ropsyran 
Kenelworth 

y Reynelmebals bys 
and Reynelmbald 

Against this inscription two objec- 
tions have been made; First, That 
inscriptions on brass plates are ana- 
chronical.* To this objection one re- 

ly <4 is necessary. ‘ Habetur et 
Padi ellie in azdibus D. Thome 
Hogonis equitis aurati, éabula enea, 
columne Glastoniensis ecclesie olim 
affixa ; cui incisum legitur: Anno post 
passionem Domini xxxi. duodecim sancti 
(ex quibus Joseph ab Arimathia primus 
erat) huc venerunt, qui ecclesiam hujus 
regni primum in hoc loco construxerunt, 
&c. §c.—Usserii Britannicarum Eccle- 
siaram Antiquitates, p. 9, edit. fol. 
1698. 
The second objection is, that the 
inscription is a forgery by Warburton; 
but Renebald is made ancestor of the 
Clinton family by Vincent, who died 
before Warburton was born; and Re- 
nebald is further named as such in a 
pedigree written in the end of the 17th 
century, and to be found in the Har- 
leian MS. No. 4029, fol. 65. 

The object of this communication is 
to solicit from your learned Corre- 
spondents the most probable emenda- 


is my 


Saxon Inscription —On collecting Autographs. 


I do not forgive [i.e. give], I 


yr myne magopine et Llyncon. 
kinsman sat 


“425 
Lynelme 


ny 
ynelm 


1¢ eam Cpiytiy. 
am Christ's. 


lynton. 


tions of errors, which I conceive to 
have been committed by Warburton’s 
friend in supplying the Jacune of 
Hackluyt’s copy, 

The errors appear to me to be these, 
which follow: 

Ic roprecan — This is an infinitive 
mood, made to follow the nominative 
Ic. The same objection applies to Ic 
ne popgypan. 

Niy, which follows yopgyyan, is 
non est; and is apparently a wron 
word introduced. ot . . 

Reynelmebald by® yy (i.e. Rey- 
nelmbaldt be is) we tebe G a 
by®% is apparently some word connect- 
ed with Reynelmebald ;—possibl 8 
for Githa, = Gith, was ae nadia a a 
brother of King Harold.—We have in 
Domesday a Wido de Reynbudcurt ; 
but this is out of the question, Reyn- 
budcurt implying only Reinbald’s 
court, and the name of elme- 
bald’s residence could not be that by 
which he himself was designated. 

Yours, &c. 5 


—_@o— 
Mr. Ursan, May 8. _— the 9's of their private correspondence, 
much more so than when a man ora 


HE elegant writer on Autographs, 

in ‘ Ta Belle Assemblée” for 
March last, appears to be a lady, for 
she talks of ‘spinning thread for 
table-cloths and napkins, ‘and knitting 
stockings and d’oyleys.” Not hav- 
ing a specimen of her autography im- 
mediately before me, I am obliged to 
judge by the printed article mention- 
ed, and should say, comparing its good 
style, and concise quaint manner, that 
she is not unknown in the literary 
world, 

This lady, it would seem, dedicates 
part of her leisure hours to the recrea- 
tion of studying and examining the 
autographs which adorn her collection. 
I must agree with her conclusions on 
the subject, that it is difficult to judge 
of literary characters by the P’s and 


woman writes a paper which is in- 
tended for epee or to suffer the 
torments of a critical examination. 

In some letters which are in my 
possession, for 1 am one of the junior 
class of collectors, I read some very in- 
teresting conjugal prattle in matrimo- 
nial scenes, and animated uxorious 
effusions, written by a very learned 
Divine, and almost feel my bosom 
flutter with a sympathetic rapture : but 
if this theologian had dreamt that these 
letters were to be preserved as an au. © 
tograph in future days, would he have 
so expressed himself? I ‘boldly an- 
swer, No! He would sooner have 
written a treatise on the duties of hus- 
bands and wives, however difficult the 
task might be, and thus not expose thé 





* It is.a mistake of Mr. Letheullier. 


at ae Oe has converted Rynelmbald into Kynelmbald, because there is an adjacent 


Kimbolton; but he — of no other co 


of the inscription than Weaver's, 


and the adjunct at Clintone removes all application to Kim/olion. 
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playfulness of amorous youth against 
the dogmatical preaching of the other 
man. Again, | find in an original 
letter, written by a King of England, 
some very minute directions given to a 
menial attendant, that he should exa- 
mine a certain leaden pipe at the back 
of the Royal residence at Weymouth, 
which his Majesty remembers, during 
his late visit to that favourite spot, was 
very much out of repair. This seems 
scarcely to bea fit subject for the con- 
sideration of a Royal head, engaged in 
settling the affairs of one half the world, 
in a political point of view ; but yet it 
is interesting and consoling to learn, 
under the sign manual, that we once 
had a King who looked after his own 
pipes! Surveyors-General, beware ! 
It is an old saying, but not the less 
true for being a trite one, that two 
men vary not more from each other, 
than one man does from himself at 
different times. Of the truth of this 
aphorism, we have nothing more to do 
than to read a few ay gee | 
speeches, or to take a peep into a col- 
lection of autographs, where we shall 
find the motions of men’s souls as irre- 
gular as a weathercock. This irregula- 
rity, however, amuses me, and perhaps 
may do so to others, particularly when 
we examine a series of letters written 
by some ci-devant _ character, 
perhaps too, a man of learning. How 
often do we experience great difficulty 
in believing that two letters are written 
by the same person within a very short 
riod. In the one, he is the jolly 
Saher or a jovial Freemason, and 
in. the other, the fond lover or the 
pious husband. What various and 
what opposite lights, and how changed 
the characters in which he appears ! 
Some may reprobate the College Club, 
or call the mystical Lodge a prepos- 
terous jargon, and even ridicale attach- 
ment; but I contend, that to search 
after and collect original letters of dis- 
tinguished and literary men, dated 
from wherever they may be, and therein 
read the various humours, opinions, 
lycubrations, and thoughts expressed 
yery often in the strongest and most 
elegant language, because they were 
written in moments, of hilarity, and 
without the precaution so often adopt- 
ed of weighing each word in the 
trembling scale of criticism, and con- 
uently more naturally expressed, is, 
in my humble opinion, @ most inno- 


cent, amusing, and recreative plea- 
sure. ' 

Letters such as these, flowing from 
the heart, are the letters which give the 
highest entertainment, and are as much 
superior to the elaborate squeezings 
and distillations of a nervous brain,, as 
the naiveté of an innocent villager is 
to the meretricious deportment of an 
abandoned woman of fashion. How 
much more beautiful are the trees 
which throw out their branches; and 
spread away in all the luxuriance of 
nature, than those which are checked 
in their growth, and tortured into re- 
gularity by the clippers of art, or the 
pruning cavillers of criticism. The 
result of the latter style must be many 
stiff sentences, pompous periods, and 
cold deceits: while in the former, we 
find masculine thoughts musically de- 
livered, which on being repeated are 
as a concert to the ear, and leave a 
lasting impression on the mind. 

I trust, however, that the fact being 
known, that such collections are now 
very much in vogue, will not operate 
to abridge the humorous tenor of future 
epistolary writers, or drive from their 
pages the natural wit and humour, 
satire, and other pre-eminent qualities 
that adorn the letters of a Garrick and 
a Sheridan ; or lessen the more useful 
labours of our future Humes, Robert- 
sons, and Johnsons: sed ubi sunt ? 

Let us, however, hope that the spirit 
of collecting autographs will continue, 
notwithstanding the threats of the 
** death-dealing Laureat ;” let us rescue 
from dark and dusty garrets all the 
treasures that lie there concealed, and 
preserve them from the rapacious 
mouse, who, like the glutton, only 
devours to gratify an unceasing appe- 
tite, without either taste or judgment. 
Let us thus save from inevitable decay 
the most precious morsels; and we 
shall continue to be enriched, as we of 
late years have been, by the indefa- 
tigable discoverer of the Letters of an 
Evelyn, a Thoresby, a Clarendon, and 
a Garrick. S. 


—o— : 

«¢ An Old Subscriber ” is informed, that 
Bawdwen’s translation of Domesday Book 
comprises only the County of York, Amoun- 
derness, Lonsdale, and Furness in Lanca- 
shire, bg of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, Counties of Derby, Nottingham, 
Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, Hertford, 
Buckingham, Oxford, and Gloucester. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@--- 


69. A Chronicle of London, from 1089 to 
1483, writien in the Fifteenth Century, 
and for the first time printed from MSS. 
in the British Museum. To which are 
added, numerous contemporary _Illustra- 
tions, consisting of Royal Letters, Poems, 
and other Articles descriptive of public 
Events, or of the Manners and Customs of 
the Metropolis. 4to. pp. 274. 


Wwe are not unacquainted with 
City and Town Chronicles. 
They contain in general memoran- 
dums of public events (which, from 
being thus noticed, were evidently 
subjects of national attention), and 
also give good representations of the 
state of public feeling and habits, 
which were very different from the 
modern. To any one not an Anti- 
quary these distinctions of opinion 
never occur ; but it is self-evident, that 
to the philosophical illustration of par- 
ticular states of society, it is necessary 
to know their modes of thinking. It 
is evident that in the present day, the 
nobility, the clergy, the army, the 
navy, and the professions of law and 
physic, have their distinct modes both 
of opinion and action; that miscon- 
struction in dealings with either of 
these respective professions creates at 
least great inconvenience, often serious 
quarrels; and that they who do not 
know these distinctions, judge of 
others by their own particular codes. 
But these particular codes often show 
the power of public opinion ; and let 
an individual arise with the most pre- 
dominant mind, he finds it impossible 
to improve the age by abstract reason ; 
and he therefore succumbs to prudence 
and the necessary care of his own com- 
fortable existence. But there is ano- 
ther philosophical evil, that these Chro- 
nicles were either compiled by eccle- 
siastics, or persons under their influ- 
ence,—we say philosophical, as to mo- 
dern inferences from actions; bat in 
real historical truth, surveys of human 
nature can only be accurate in propor- 
tion as reference is made to contempo- 
rary habits, and those according to the 
Various situations in life. Steevens, 

arton, or some of those excellent 
commentators, introduced this mode of 
judging, and it is evidently the pro- 
Gant. Mac. May, 1827. 


vince of the Antiquary. Powerful 
mind alone will not do; for Warbur- 
ton and Johnson neither did nor could 
understand Shakspeare, nor was any 
other mode practised by Grey, when 
he explained Hudibras. There is a 
sutor infra as well as ultra crepidam, 
and Apelles determined correctly ; for 
the fact is, that he must judge of a 
horse who understands a horse. 

But the misfortune of philosophical 
history is, that it applies the elevated 
opinions of the writer to times which 
could not entertain such opinions, and 
thus misconstrues actions. It makes 
fools or rogues of those who were nei- 
ther the one nor the other; whereas 
Antiquaries know that there were 
many, very many things in the con- 
duct of our ancestors which were good 
and wise; and more especially a gene- 
ral philanthropic feeling in regard to 
the state of society at large, at present 
unknown; and they also know that 
mauy of the extraordinary changes 
produced in society are purely owing 
to the effects produced by the pressure 
of population,—a cause not estimated 
before the existence of Mr. Malthus, 
but of the first operation in producing 
particular modes of social and civil 
action. 

Contemporary Chronicles of course, 
therefore, illustrate contemporary ha- 
bits; and humble as is the literary cha- 
racter of such Chronicles, they generally 
have the fortunate results which Sel- 
den ascribes to monkish Latin. It is 
English in Latin words, and therefore 
intelligible, when the phrases of the 
fine classics would have involved all in 
obscurity. The present, however, is 
in English. 

By making a harmony (as it is called) 
of the various Chronicles, Holinshed 
formed a real History of England. He 
has narrated events with every re- 

uisite detail ; and we are sure that 

uthey, the clearest and most satis- 
factory narrator of the present day, 
could not in some places exceed him ; 
for it is only by collation that sach 
results can be at all effected. There 
are many things in law which cannot 
be accurately decided without the most 
ample evidence ; and the same remark 
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attaches to History, because actions 
and events cannot be determined by 
opinions. As soon as these interfere, 
they become, where there is ignorance 
of archzology, prejudices, and of 
course are unjust modes of ratiocina- 
tion. At the same time, a knowledge 
of the history of man is, in certain 
points, indispensable, and there Anti- 
uaries fail; for instance, Sir William 

ugdale never considered superstition, 
popery, and foliy, but as matter of 
praise, and had no enlarged views 
whatever. 

The work before us, edited anony- 
mously, but excellently, by Mr. Nico- 
las, partakes both of the philosophical 
inferences and archeological iene 
tion, to which we have alluded in our 
preceding remarks, and which will be 
duly appreciated by those who read 
such works as history ought to be read, 
namely, for instruction in the know- 
ledge of men and manners. We shall 
endeavour to notice, according to our 
limits, some curious historical matters. 

The followin ssage occurs con- 
cerning Owen Tudor: 


*¢ This same yere (1436), on Oweyn, no 
man of birthe nother of lyflode, brak out 
of Neugate ayens nyght at serchynge tyme, 
—- helpe of his prest, and wente his 
wey, hurtynge foule his kepere; but at the 
laste, blessyd be God, he was taken ayeyn ; 
the whiche Oweyn hadde prevyly wedded 
the quene Katerine, and hadde iij or iiijer 
chyldren be here, unwetyng the comoun 
age tyl that sche were ded and beryed.” 

. 1298. 

As this affair of Owen Tudor and 
Queen Catharine is an_ entertaining 
piece of gossip in English history, we 
shall, for the entertainment of our 
readers, give some curious traditions 
concerning it, collected by Mr. Hut- 
ton on the spot of Owen's residence, 
Penmynidd in Anglesea. The chief 
that is said of Owen in history is, that 
he was an accomplished and handsome 
Welsh gentleman. His private estate 
was not quite 400 acres, which he oc- 
cupied himself. It must have been 
then about 15/. a year in value; now 
150l.. The house is stone unhewn, 
the walls of which are three feet thick, 
and consists of only two stories, four 
rooms on a floor, all low and little. 
By what means Owen found his way 
to court is uncertain, but at his first 
introduction, being unacquainted with 
the English tongue, he was called 
“The Dumb Welshman.” The tra- 


ditions which Mr. Hutton obtained 
from elderly people born on the pre- 
mises, and firmly believed them, 
are these. While Owen with others 
was dancing with Queen Catharine, 
his knee happened to touch her. He 
tied a ribbon about his knee. ‘* Why 
do you use that ribbon, Sir?” “ Please 
your Grace, to avoid touching you.” 
** Perhaps you may touch me im ano- 
ther,” Tradition oes not say that her 
eyes spoke in plainer language than 
her tongue, language which could not 
be mistaken. Here we shall suspend 
our narrative to notice a curious coin- 
cidence. Henry’s courtship of Queen 
Catharine is among the most. indeli- 
cate parts of Shakspeare, and these ad- 
vances of the Queen herself are of no 
better character. That courtship in 
those days was conducted in a very 
coarse manner we believe (see En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, ii. p. 530); 
but our readers will see the oddity of 
the coincidence, that Henry should be 
made in Shakspeare to ‘woo indeli- 
cately, and his named to do the same 
in Welch traditions, where our great 
poet was unknown. To resume. The 
Queen sent ay into Anglesea, to 
inquire into particulars. Owen bribed 
the messengers, and apprised his mo- 
ther of their errand: Arriving at Plas 
Penmynidd, they found the mother 
dining on a dish of potatoes upon her 
knee. To their interrogatories she re- 
plied, ‘‘ She fed upon roasted and boil- 
ed (potatoes cooked two ways), that 
she would not take a 100/. for her ta- 
ble (her knees), and that she kept six 
male and six female servants constant! 
under arms for her defence (goats wit 
horns).”” Potatoes were then onknown, 
and this tradition may be ascribed to 
Welch wit. Catharine married Owen 
in 1428, and the Chronicle before us 
states that the marriage was kept se- 
cret (at least as to the public) till after 
the Queen’s death, when Owen was 
= for his presumption. We 
ave seen a petition by her, complain- 
ing of neglect in the payment of her 
dower, and it is very probable that her 
character, perhaps from its levity, was 
held in great disrespect, because, when 
Henry VII. her grandson, built his 
chapel, her body was taken up (for she 
had been buried at Bermondsey), and 


never interred after, but lay neglected 

in a shabby coffin near her husband's 

monument in Westminster: . 
Concerning the interment of Sir 
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Henry Percy (Hotspur), there have 
been nflictog accounts. The Chro- 
nicle before us, under the year 1402— 
1403, says, 

«« Forasmoche as som peple seyde that Sr 
Herry Percy was alyve, he was taken up 
agen out of his grave, and bounded upright 
betwen to mill stones, that alle men myghte 
se that he was ded.” P. 88. 


There have been various representa- 
tions made of the number killed at the 
battle of Towton. In this work it is 
said of the battle of Agincourt, 

«On oure syde were sclayn the Duke of 
York, the Erle of Suffolk, and S' Richard 
of Kyghle, and David Gamme, squyer, with 
a fewe mo othere persones, to the noumbre 
of xviii.”” P. 101, 


That the battle of Agincourt was 
won with the loss of only eighteen 
men is absurd, and it may be supposed 
that our ancestors thus spoke from 
boasting; but a e soon- to be 
quoted will show how important it is 
to judge by contemporary manners. 
Our ancestors did not always reckon 
those below the rank of esquire. The 
Chronicle, speaking of the siege of 
Harflear, says, that there died 


“The Erle of Suffolk, the Bysshop of 
Norwych, Courtenay, St John Philip, and 
manye othere knyghtes and squyers, and 
othere commoun peple whiche were nought 
nombred.” P. 100. 

When the English held Calais, the 
Cinque Ports were of the first utility 
in preserving the communication. At 
the Parliament of 1440—1441, it was 
ordered that ‘the town of Caleys be 
made ageyn, and the see be kept with 
the V portus of Engelond.” P. 127. 

The assertion that pennies were 
broken into halves and quarters for 
currency as halfpence and farthings, 
has been disputed. But besides a pas- 
sage in Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 
corroborating the opinion, the follow- 
ing paragraph, because it uses the 
words “alle round,” is a further at- 
testation. 

“In this yere (8 Ed. 1.) the Kyng made 
newe money of silver, called halfpenys and 
farthynges, alle rounde, of whiche were non 
sen before.” P. 29. 

According to one of the Chronicles 
here quoted, .the battle of Agincourt 
was won by breaking the centre. 

** And the Kyng seyng. wele that thei 
wolde not suffre hym to passe withouten 
bataile, seid to his title mayny, ‘ Sires and 
felawes, the yonder men letten us of oure 
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wey; and if thei wol com to us, let every 
man preve hymself a good man this day, 
and avaunt banere in the best tyme of the 
yere.” And he rode furth with his basnet 
upon his hedde, and all other men of armes 
went upon theire fete a fast paas in holle 
arraie, an Englysshe myle er thei assemblid. 
And thrugh the grace of God the Kyng 
made his heigh wey thrugh the thikkest 
prees of alle the bataile.” P. 159. 

The notes and illustrations are valu- 
able accessions to the Chronicle, and 
the whole work does the Editor great 


credit. 
a 
70. Some Observations on those singular 

Monuments of Antiquity, Wansdike and 

Avebury, in the County of Wilts. By the 

Rev. W. L. Bowles. (Privately. printed, 

in anticipation of Mr. Bowles’s History of 

Bremhill.) 8vo. pp. 19. 

Mr. BOWLES presumes that 
Stonehenge is the round temple of 
the Sun mentioned by Diodorus; and 
that mp Be the Tan Jana, the ce- 
lebrated Belgic temple mentioned by 
Tacitus, to which the elevation now 
called Tan Hill alludes. He says, 

** What is the Tanfana of Tacitus ? evi- 
dently in Latin Tanaris Fanum! The 
temple of Avebury, then, was the Tanfana, 
the temple of Celtic Tanaris. Silbury we 
might suppose to be the hill on which the 
priests of Tanaris after sacrifice appeared, 
whilst the people below assembled round it. 
The British Trackway led directly to the hill 
which in a straight line over Marden (ano- 
ther Celtic temple) looks on to Stonehenge. 
To this extraordinary spot the whole as- 
sembly annually proceeded, headed by the 
Priests, as to the locus consecratus of Ce- 
sar; and Tan Hill Fair is the remains of 
this annual assemblage, with the altered 
character of modern times.” P, 13. 


We are not inclined to dispute the 
application of Tan Hill to Tanaris, for 
we think it as felicitous as it is an in- 
genious hypothesis; but we hesitate 
as to Abury being dedicated to Ta- 
naris. We say hesiéate only, because 
Tanaris was only a subordinate god. 
Taran, in the Celtic, signifies thunder. 
The Celtic god Tanaris or Tarznis an- 
swered to the Roman Jupiter Tonans, 
but among the Gauls he was not the 
chief god. He was inferior to Hesus ; 
human victims were, however, offered 
to him. Nevertheless, though the 
magnificence of Abury, in application 
to an inferior deity, has made us_hesi- 
tate, yet we admit the force of the 
argument drawn from the Tan Fana 
of Tacitus, as a celebrated temple of 
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the Belge. But the Belga were set- 
tlers in Britain far subsequent to the 
Aborigines, and the construction of 
Avebury is much earlier than Stone- 
henge. 
Mr. Bowles very happily conjectures 
that Silbury Hill was originally Sut- 
BpuRY, from the British goddess Sut, 
the Minerva of Cxsar. Here we shall 
make some observations. Mr. Bowles 
quotes Mr. Lysons’s apenas plates of 
the Antiquities at Bath, one of which 
was a temple to Sul Minerva, the Bri- 
tish Minerva Medica. The etymon 
of Sul is utterly unknown. But in 
Mr. Lysons’s Bath, besides several in- 
scriptions to the Dew Suli, we find 
(p- 11) some to the Suleve, rustic dei- 
ties, three in number, who are found 
upon an ancient marble, seated, hold- 
ing fruit and wheat-ears. Montfaacon 
(Supplem. II. 6, 8, c.7) has an in- 
scription to the Sulfes, tutelar Gaulish 
gods, whence soine have derived Sylphs. 
Supposing then Sul to have a sense 
similar to the Sudeva of Fabretti (de 
Aqueduct.) as above, or the Su/fes of 
the Gauls, Su/-Minerva may imply “ tu- 
telar Minerva,” or “ rural Minerva.” 
Sul, whence or where derived, seems 
to us in all the instances to be of tute- 
lar meaning. All the inscriptions re- 
fer to this sense. 

As to Tan-Hill being now called 
St. Ann’s Hill, Mr. Bowles shows 
that the Roman Catholics 

‘¢ Translated the old heathen names into 
the names of their own saints, and adopted 
those names from their own calendar, which 
er nearest in sound to the names of 
those heathen deities which were thus sup- 

lanted. ‘The Feriz of Tanaris became the 

air of St. Ann; but I produce from indis- 
putable authority a case in point, The 
feast of Miruaas was changed to the feast 
of St. Michael. See Brucker’s Hist. of 
Philosophy, vol, VI. p. 160.” 


Country compositors so dreadfull 
disfigure Jearned terms, that we shall 
begin from hence to notice sach ble- 
mishes. In p. 19 we have Keiséer for 
Keysler ; and Arc Latense for Arcla- 
tense. 
The name of Mr. Bowles is too well 
known to require praise from us. A 
retty girl has only to show herself to 
accounted pretty; and ingenious 
as like ‘*good wine, need no 
ush.” 


—@— 


71. The Apocalypse of St. Jom; or a Pro- 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of 
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the Church of Rome, the Inquisition, the 

Revolution of France, the universal War, 

and the reat Triumph of Christianity: be- 

ing a new Interpretation. By the Rev, 

George Croly, M.A. H.R.S.L.. v0. 

pp. 470. 

IT was the a age = @ most 
reputable philosopher, that the A poca- 
lypse oe te ied book of Daniel, 
written in hieroglyphics, upow which 
(says Bishop Hurd) the prophetic style 
was fashioned, and communicated to 
St. John in an undeciphered state 
(Tilloch on the Apocalypse). Mr. 
Harmer, in his useful work on Orien- 
tal Customs, says, ** John me 
su intings, or drawings, in that 
me which one in the tisions of 
God, and whieh was sealed with seven 
seals.”” It is, therefore, our opinion, 
upon the strength of such respectable 
authorities, aa the internal evidence 
derived from the construction of the 
Apocalyse (where depicted objects are 
only changed into verbal descriptions), 
that this is a just and true account of 
the mysterious book in question. Un- 
til, therefore, the language of the hie- 
roglyphics in which the prophecy is 
written be understood, no exposition 
that can be pronounced authoritative, 
ex cathedré, is to be received. But 
though no interpretation in its present 
state may be — of such so- 
lemn decisive adjudication, yet there 
are strong circumstances, preponderat- 
ing probabilities,—for surely a man 
may understand the representation of a 
horse or a cow, though he may not be 
able to give a description of it in the 
Linnzan nomenclature. Certainly we 
think the Apocalypse must refer to 
— historical events in church 

istory; nor do we conceive that it 
requires any knowledge of ancient hie- 
roglyphical language to see plainly 
what city is meant by Babylon, and 
who was the mistress of that enormous 
brothel. 

Taking, therefore, hypothetical 
ground as fair, under the circum- 
starices, and the obvious reference, as 
we think, to prominent events, we 
doubt not but our readers will admit 
the interpretation of Mr. Croly to be 
ingenious. It is from striking coinci- 
dences that Mr. Croly deduces his pre- 
mises, stated in the manner hereafter 
mentioned. 

These premises form a curious in- 
troduction, viz. the coincidence of 
prosperity and Protestantism, in our 
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national history, since the Reforma- 
tion; and the infliction of disaster and 
ill-suecess by Providence, whenever 
Popery was directly or indirectly en- 
couraged. The truth is unquestion- 
able, that wherever Popery is sincerely 
professed, political well-beiug withers 
away; and whoever has had the mi- 
sery of living with devotees, well 
knows that reason never enters into 
their consideration. That Popery 
has the essence of devoteeism vested 
in its nature, is self-evident ; and how 
it has succeeded is plain, from the 
troops of the Papal states and Italy ; 
and the atter want of political cunse- 
quence wherever it is sincerely profess- 
ed, In short, success in worldly af- 
fairs depends upon reason (i. e. under 
Providence of course); and it being 
utterly impossible that reason and re- 
velation, if correctly understood, can 
be at variance, we know that Protes- 
tantism does not impede, like Popery, 
the action of common sense. But Mr. 
Croly takes higher ground. He shows 
that the hand of Providence visibly 
interfered in making political good or 
political evil follow respectively the 
adoption of Protestantism or Popery. 


*« A glance at the British history since 
the Reformation is enough to show how 
closely this Providential system has been 
exemplified in England. Every reign which 
attempted to bring back Popery, or even to 
give it that share of power which could in 
any degree prejudice Protestantism, has 
been marked by signal misfortune. It is a 
striking circumstance that almost every 
reign of this Popish tendency has been fol- 
lowed by one purely Protestant; and, as if 
to make the source of the national peril 
plain to all eyes, those alternate reigns — 
not offered a stronger contrast in their prin- 
ciples than in their public fortunes. Let 
the rank of England be what it might under 
the Protestant Sovereign, it always sunk 
under the Popish ; let its loss of honour, or 
of power, be what it might under the Popish 
Sovereign, it always recovered under the 
Protestant, and more than recovered ; was 
distinguished by sudden success, public re- 
novation, and increased stability to the free- 
dom and fortunes of the empire. 

‘« Protestantism was first thoroughly es- 
ae in England in the reign of Eliza- 


«* Mary had left a dilapidated kingdom ; 
‘the nation worn out with disaster and debt ; 
the national arms di ‘ed ; nothing in vi- 
gour but Popery. Elizabeth, at twenty- 
five, found her first steps surrounded with 
the most extraordinary embarrassments ; at 
home, the whole strength of a party, in- 
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eluding the ehief names of the kingdom, 
hostile to her succession and religion; in 
Scotland, a rival title, supported by ; 
in Ireland, | rebellion, inflamed 
by Rome; on the Continent, the force of 
Spain roused against her by the double sti- 
mulant of ambition and bigotry, at a time 
when Spain commanded almost the whole 
strength of Europe. 

«But the cause of Elizabeth was Pro- 
testantism : and in that sign she conquered. 
She shivered the Spanish sword; she para- 
lyzed the power of 3 she freedom 
to the Dutch ; she fought the battle of the 
French Protestants; every eye of religious 
suffering through Europe was fixed on this 
magnanimous woman. At home she ele- 
vated the habits and the heart of her peo- 
ple. She even drained off the bitter waters 
of religious feud, and sowed in the vigorous 
soil, which they had so long made unwhole- 
some, the seeds of every principle and insti- 
tution that has since grown up into the 
strength of the empire. But her great 
work was the establishment of Protestant- 
ism. Like the Jewish King, she found the 
Ark of God without a shelter; and she 
built for it the noblest temple in the world ; 
she consecrated her country into its temple. 
She died in the fulness of years and ho- 
nour; the great Queen of Protestantism 
throughout the nations; in the memory of 
England her name and her reign alike im- 
mortal. : 

«* Charles I. ascended a prosperous throne, 
England in peace, faction feeble or extinct, 
the nation prospering in the full spirit of 
commerce and manly adventure. No reign 
of an English King ever opened out a longer 
or more undisturbed view of prosperity. 
But Charles betrayed the sacred trust of 
Protestantism. He had formed a Popish 
alliance, with the full knowledge that it es- 
tablished a Popish dynasty. He had lem 
himself to the intrigues of the French Mi- 
nister stained with Protestant blood ; for his 
first armament was a fleet against the Hu- 
guenots, If not a friend to Popery, he was 
madly regardless of its hazards to the Con- 
stitution. 

«* Ill-fortune suddenly gathered upon 
him. Distracted councils, popular feuds 
met by alternate weakness and violence, the 
loss of the national respect, finally deepen- 
ing into civil bloodshed, were the punish- 
ments of his betrayal of Protestantism. The 
sorrows and late repentance of his prison 
hours painfully redeemed his memory. 

«* Cromwell’s was the sceptre of a broken 
kiogdom. He found the reputation -and in- 
fluence of England crushed; utter humilis- 
tion abroad ; at home, the exhaustion of the 
civil war ; and furious pulse still tear- 
ing the public strength in sunder. 

** Cromwell was a murderer; but, in the 
high designs of Providence, the personal 
purity of the instrument is not always re- 
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garded. The Jews were punished for their 
aap: idolaters, and restored by idvla- 
ters. hatever was in the heart of the 
Protector, the policy of his government was 
Protestantism. His treasures and his arms 
weré openly devoted to the Protestant cause 
in. France, in Italy, throughout the world. 
He was the first who raised a public fund 
for the support of the Vaudois churches. 
He sternly repelled the advances which 
Popery made to seduce him into the path 
of the late King. 

«« England was instantly lifted on her feet 
as by the power of miracle. All her battles 
were victories; France and Spain : bowed 
before her. All her adventures were con- 
quests; she laid the foundation of her colo- 
nial empire, and of that still more illustrious 
commercial empire to which the only limits 
in either space or time may be those of man- 
kind. She was the most conspicuous power 
of Europe; growing year by year in opu- 
lence, public knowledge, and foreign re- 
nown; until Cromwell could almost realize 
the splendid improbability, that, ‘ Before 
he died, he would make the name of an 
Englishman as much feared and honoured 
as ever was that of an ancient Roman.’ 

«Charles the IId. came to an eminently 

rosperous throne. Abroad it held the 
Foremost rauk, the fruit of the vigour of the 
Protectorate. At home all faction had been 
forgotten in the general joy of the Restora- 
tion. But Charles was a concealed Roman 
Catholic *. - He attempted to introduce his 
religion. The Star of England was instantly 
darkened; the Country and the King alike 
became the scorn of the foreign courts ; 
the national honour was scandalized by mer- 
cenary subserviency to France ; the national 
arms were humiliated by a disastrous war 
with Holland ; the capital was swept by the 
memorable inflictions of pestilence and con- 
flagration. 

«* James the IId. still more opealy vio- 
lated the national trust. He publicly be- 
came a Roman Catholic. This filled the 
cup. The Stuarts were cast out, they and 
their dynasty for ever; that proud line of 
Kings. was sentenced to wither down into 
a monk, and that monk living on the alms 
of England, a stipendiary and an exile. 

*¢ William was called to the throne. He 
found it, as it was always found at the close 
of a Popish reign, surrounded by a host of 
difficulties ; poy nl the kingdom in a fer- 
ment; Popery, and its ally Jacobitism, 
girding themselves for battle ; fierce disturb- 
ance in Scotland; open war in Ireland, 
with the late King at its head; abroad the 
French King domineering over Europe, and 
threat ning invasion. In the scale of na- 
tious England nothing ! 





* «He had solemnly professed Popery 
on the eve of the Restoration. 
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“« But the principle of William’s 
ment was Protestantism; he fought.and le~ 
eg for it through life; aud. it-was. to 
im, as it been to all before him, 

and victory. He silenced English faction; 
he crushed the Irish war; he then attacked 
the colossal strength of France on its own 
shore. This was the direct collision, not 
so much of the two kingdoms as of the two 
faiths ; the Protestant champion stood in 
the field against the Popish persecutor, Be-~ 
fore that war closed, the fame of. Louis 
was undone. England rose to the highest 
military name. In a train of i ~vie- 
tories, she defended Protestautism thraugh- 
out Europe, drove the enemy to his palace 
gates, and before she sheathed the sword, 
broke the power of France for a hundred 
years.” pp. ii.—ix. 


Thus it appears certain that the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James, Crom- 
well, William III. Anne, &c. were 
prosperous; and it is equally certain 
that the Charleses, one conniving at 
Popery, the other secretly professing 
it, and James the Second, were poli- 
tically unfortunate. 

r. Croly brings up the inquiry 
down to more recent events. He 
states that the Administration pledged 
to support the Catholic cause was 
marked by disgraceful events (viz. the 
retreat from Sweden; Egypt evacuat- 
ed; Whitelock pulverized at Buenos 
Ayres, and Duckworth repulsed at 
Constantinople (all in 1807); but that 
on the succession of the ‘* No Popery 
Administration,” things again revived, 
Providence having crowned our arms 
with success ever since. These are 
facts ; and while the troops and inter- 
nal government of the Papal states re- 
main what they are, we shall think 
that circumstances actually vindicate 
the hypothesis of Mr. Croly in a cool, 
dry, mathematical view of things. 

We now proceed to the substance 
of the work itself; the application hi- 
therto unregarded of certain prophe- 
cies to the French Revolution and its 
results. Here Mr. Croly shall again 
speak for himself: 


Ry years sina, in opennl reading of 
the Apocalypse, I was struck with the 

Tent a ap of the eleventh padi: ches 
of the ‘ two witnesses,’ to one of the most 
extraordinary events of our. time, or any 
other, the abjuration of Religion by a Go- 
vernment and wy @ circumstance per- 
fectly alone in the history of the world. But 


I further found that this event was declared 
to mark the conclusion of an zra,.in which 
the whole chronology of the Apocalypse 
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was fixed, the well-known ‘twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years,’ which in their turn 
were declared to mark the Papal supremacy 
from the time of its commencement until 
the cessation of ‘ its power over the saints,’ 
its of persecution.’ 

‘This abjuration occurred in 1793, the 
first year of the French Republic; reckon- 
ing 1260 years back, led to their commence- 
ment in A.D. 533. On referring to Bishop 
Newton's work, to ascertain whether this 
date had been noticed, I found (vol. IT. p. 
305) a note containing the opinion of Dr. 
Mann of the Charter-house, then deceased, 
that the year 533 was to be considered as 
the true epoch of the — supremacy. On 
reference to Baronius, the established au- 
thority among the Roman Catholic an- 
nalists, I found (cent. 6) the whole detail 
of Justinian’s grant of supremacy to the 
Pope formally given. 

« Baronius has been a suspected autho- 
rity, where the honour of the Popedom is 
concerned. But his statement was at least 
proof of the Romish opinion of the original 
epoch of the supremacy ; and it received an 
unanswerable support from the books of the 
Imperial laws, in which the grant of ¢ pri- 
macy and precedency over all the Bishops 
of the Christian world,’ is registéred, and re- 
peated in a variety of forms. The entire 
transaction was of the most authentic and 
regular kind, and suitable to the importance 
of the transfer. The grant of Phocas was 
found to be a confused and imperfect trans- 
action, scarcely noticed by the early wri- 
ters, and, even in its fullest sense, amount- 
ing to nothing beyond a confirmation of the 
grant of Justinian. The chief cause of its 
frequent adoption as an epoch by the com- 
mentators, seemed to be its convenient 
coincidence with the rise of Mahometanism. 

“¢ From this point I laid aside all com- 
mentators, and determined to make my way 
alone, to form my opinions without bias, 
and discover whether the difficulties of the 
prophecy could not be cleared off by an in- 
quiry in the common principles of inter- 

retation. The difficulties were less stub- 

rn than I had conceived; and the present 

arrangement and interpretation were soon 
decided tipen.”"—(Introd. pp. 12—14.) 

Mr. Croly then proceeds to give us 
the substance of the new interpreta- 
tion in the following words : 

“The Greek Church and Empire; the 
Mahometan Invasion; and the late extinc- 
tion of the Germanic Empire, are usually 
presumed to be among the principal sub- 
jects of the Apocalypse. The preserit in- 
terpretation excludes them all. It further 
differs from its predecessors in — whole 
explanation of the trumpets and vials; in 
the solution of the eaaliet 666 ; in that of 
the very remarkable chapter, ‘the vision of 
the locusts ;* and, as may be supposed, in 
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the general conception of the prophecy.”’— 
(Introd. 41, 42.) a 

The trumpets and vials, Mr. Croly 
says, begin after the date of the In- 
quisition ; and by the fifth trumpet, he 
says, is predicted the French Revolu- 
tion. But a very curious part is, the 
famous number of the Beast, 666, 
which in fact has been made to signify 
any thing. Mr. Croly shows that the 
plain meaning of the original has been 
mistaken ; that it does not mean the 
“number of a man,” but “a number 
of man, a number, such as are im hu- 
man_yse, or simply a number.” (p. 226.) 
He says, therefore, that “ the problem 
is to be solved by the discovery of that 
peculiar number, which is at once “‘ the 
number of the name of the beast,” and 
equivalent to 666.” (p. 227.) Mr. Croly 
then says, 


** It is to be remarked that dates and num- 
bers are the frequent instruments of the 
Apocal ; obviously from their use in 
fixing hhets. ‘The 1260 years’ is so ha- 
bitually applied to the Papacy, that the 
number is almost a substitute for the title; 
the 666 similarly applies to the Inquisition. 
The 666 is not the name of a man, nor con- 
tained in a name of any kind: it is a date, 
and to a certain de a description ; its 
purpose is to mark the birth of the Inquisi- 
tion, and to connect that birth with the 


P, . ; 
Te The natural paraphrase of the verse 
(18) is thus, The Inquisition has been in 
the preceding verses described and denounc- 
ed by the Spirit of God; but to remove 
whatever doubt might arise from mere de- 
scription, and to prove to posterity that it 
is the Inquisition which is here denounced 
and held up to the abhorrence of Christians 
by the Divine Spirit; the exact date of its 
origin shall be given. That origin shall be 
when the title of Heap oF ALL THE 
Cuvurcues, tlie impious name of the Beast, 
shall have reached its 666th year, ‘shall 
number 666.’ That name was given in 533; 
the Inquisition shall be born in 1198. 
“The prediction was exactly fulfilled. 
In the first year of Pope Innocent III. the 
first year of the complete supremacy, when 
the Papacy was enthroned spiritual and tem- 
poral lord of the civilized world—in the 
year 1198 was the portentous offspring of 
its nature and its crimes, THE InguisiTIo~, 
issued to mankind!” pp. 227, 228, 


Mr. Croly finds, in p. 450, that the 
three temptations of Christ also denote 
‘*THE THREE GREAT RAS Of CRIME 
in the Church of Rome.” 

Our readers will plainly see that this 
is a very curious and ingenious book, 
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and that its hypotheses are supported 
by remarkable coincidences. To the 
discovery of these coincidences Mr. 
Croly is justly entitled. The subject 
of his work is one which like inhala- 
tion of certain gases, is suited to excite 
extraordinary dreams, but Mr. Croly 
has certainly brought historical evi- 
dence to bear upon it, which may, in 
arguing a priori, be presumed com- 
prehensible in the meaning of the Pro- 
phecy. For Prophecy is by no means 
imited to single interpretation; cer- 
tain psalms, for instance, being known 
to refer both to David and to Christ. 
Indeed it is the peculiar distinction of 
the Bible from other books (as we have 
before had occasion to notice), that 
matters apparently indifferent are in 
reality prophetic. This is implied, as 
we think, ia the Scripture being the 
dictate of inspiration ; for why should 
it interfere to dictate what was natu- 
rally matter of course. Indeed Provi- 
dence, in even profane views of things, 
acts in a most extraordinary prophetic 
manner. Who, for example, can look 
upon the reverse of a Roman coin of 
Britannia, and behold her sitting upon 
a globe with the ocean at her feet, and 
not see that human invention could 
not give a more extraordinary prophecy 
of the extent of her future naval supre- 
macy? It certainly is singular, that 
dates should be found to tally so mi- 
nutely with the praphecies ; and, as it 
is not to be disputed that Popery is 
most distinctly recognized in the A po- 
calypse, it is perfectly within the jus- 
tifiable limits of ratiocination, to make 
rticular applications to that point. 
The book is, however, one withthe 
of study, of profound meditation. Of 
ingenuity it bears evident characteris- 
ties, and very probably has many more 
favourable points of view, than we are 
able to suggest, because we cannot af- 
ford the time and room requisite for 
minute and particular investigations. 


-—&— 

72. The History and Antiquities of Lewes 
and its Vicinity. By the Rev. T. W. 
Horsfield, F.S.A. Vol. II. containing a 

. Deseription of the Environs, &c, 4to. 
a Plates. 

E had occasion justly to com- 
mend Mr. Horsfield’s former volume, 
and we willingly allow the same praise 
to the present. It is written upon 
correct topographical principles ; for it 
is to be remembered that local history 
belongs to the literature of record ; has 


for its object the ancient and modern 
state of places, as connected with per- 
sons and events, and assimilates a pic- 
ture gallery of ancient portraits, land- 
scapes, and historical subjects. One 
improvement we should like to see 
adopted, viz. the descriptive part. 
It is now in general vague and inde- 
finite; but Mr. Fosbroke’s Tourist’s 
Grammar, a cheap work, and contain- 
ing all the marrow of the great writers 
of the picturesque, would with only 
common attention enable every topo- 
grapher to be tasteful, and discrimina- 
tive in his accounts of places. We 
could mention the warm approbation 
which it has received from professional 
landscape gardeners, but we deem it 
unnecessary, and only regret that any 
gentleman should engage in local de- 
scription without first getting-up the 
principles of the picturesque, and Mr. 
Fosbroke has made it easy of ac- 
quisition at no expence. The stud 

is not only easy, but delightful ; and as 
no man would attempt to paint a land- 
scape who had never learned to draw, 
so neither ought he to describe a place 
without being able to give its distinct 
character; for the words hilly, flat, 
and woody, have as little precise mean- 
ing, as would be two eyes, a nose, and 
a mouth, for the specification of a por- 
trait. 

The places under notice do not pre- 
sent many subjects of curiosity; but 
there is one certainly of a very extra- 
ordinary kind, which we apprehend 
is an unique, viz. a_bibliomaniac 
farmer,—a collector of splendid edi- 
tions. So odd a circumstance may be 
explained by craniologists ; as to our- 
selves, we should be rash to offer an 
opinion; indeed we should be afraid, 
for it might sanction the Pythagorean 
metempsychosis, viz. that ‘print-col- 
lectors had and might again re-inhabit 
the earth in the incongruous form of 
sturdy husbandmen. 

Mr. Horsfield’s account of this non- 
descript is as follows : , 

*«*Mr. John Kimber of Chailey near 
Lewes was a farmer of the old school, plain 
in his dress, and uuassuming in his manners ; 
and though his unostentatious appearance, 
united with his many peculiarities, gained 
him the character of a miser, yet his taste 
for scarce and expensive books prompted 
him to spend considerable sums of mone 
in its gratification, Whilst some of his 
neighbours regarded him as the slave of 
avarice ; others, not more justly, considered 
him as one of those whom much learning 
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had rendered mad. His learning, however, 
was very superficial; and though, like many 
other collectors, he was more gratified by 

ing than by using his a og bang 
the books that he most sought r were 
such as were highly embellished; scarce 
editions he valued less than splendid co- 
pies, and what was showy pleased him more 
than what was useful. 

“A gentleman, to whom Kimber was 
previously unknown, informed me that on 
one occasion, entering his bookseller’s shop, 
he was surprised to hear a plain and meanly 
dressed farmer, whose conversction indicat- 
ed a mind scarcely superior to that of the 
humblest peasant, bargaining with the book- 
seller for a copy of Macklin’s Bible, pub- 
lished at about 80 guiveas, With asto- 
nishment he soon beheld _ pay on the 
stipulated sum, and place the six erous 
so bas in a sack, with which he had come 
furnished, and staggering under his load, 
carry them to the door, where an old cart- 
horse stood ready to receive the burden. 
With some assistance, the well-tied sack 
was hoisted on the back of the animal, the 
stirrup leather fastened around it with cords, 
and the happy purchaser, balancing the 
load with his. hand, trudged along by the 
side of his old servant, apparently antici- 
pating the joy that awaited him, when the 

he had d should be safely de- 
posited amongst his bulky tomes at Chadley. 

**On entering the house of Mr. Kimber, 
the visitor would perceive no trace of the 
owner's taste. Not a volume displayed its 
gay covering, not a shelf bent under the 
weight of literary labours; all his books 
were neatly packed in boxes, which, piled 
one upon the other, formed no inconsider- 
able part of the furniture of his hed-roum ; 
on these he gazed with pleasure, when the 
morning beamed, and to them he had re- 
course, when the evening twilight came, 
to while away the hours till bed time. 
Seated in his diane comer he again and 
again turned over the leaves of his costly vo- 
Jumes, exulting in the embellishments, for 
which they were valued, and on account of 
which they were bought, and though he 
could be said to be intimate with the letter 
press of the volumes which he possessed, he 
was certainly not unacquainted with the en- 
gravings by which they were illustrated. 

*But it was not on books alone that 
Mr. Kimber expended large sums: he was 
equally the patron of science. Costly maps 
decorated the boxes, in which they were 
enclosed; magnificent globes were safely 
packed in cases, which warned the carrier 
to be wary of his charge; theodolites and 
telescopes, protractors and quadrants, pla- 
netariums, lunariums, and portable orreries, 
were sheltered in boxes from the dust of 
the chamber-maid, and ever ready for use 
as soon as unpacked. 

Gent. Mac. Afay, 1897. 
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*< On the death of this lite and sci- 
entific farmer, his property, which was left 
to his brothers and nephews (and which 
did not amount to more than 4000/.), was 
disposed of. His books and philosophical 
apparatus were disposed of by auction in 
Lewes; and the competition was such as 
to turn to good account the taste of the 
worthy Bibliomaniac.” P. 57. 

The Downs are full of the earth- 
works of British villages; and the 
following account of the fortifications 
about the Harbour of Newhaven, 
shows that they were very similar to 
those on the Avon, near Clifton and 
Bristol : 

«* The parish of Iford is in the hundred 
of Swanborough in the rape of Lewes. 
This hundred is called in Domesday, So- 
neberge, Soaneberg, and Suaneberge. It 

robably derived its name from an ancient 
hes or berg, situated on the side of the 
road, leading from the harbour of New- 
haven to the town of Lewes. The fosse 
and vallum, of a square or Roman form, 
were till lately visible on the manor farm, 
which takes the name of the hundred. 
The fort was probably designed as a pro- 
tection for the country people (called Suanes 
by the Saxons) in the event of any sudden 
invasion or surprise, till the strength of the 
country could be collected together at 
Lewes Castle. A similar berg or fort was 
constructed on an elevated piece of ground, 
called the Castle field, between Deans and 
Piddinghoe. At the mouth of the an- 
cient harbour of Newhaven, which then 
extended from headland to headland, were 
two other castles or camps, intended doubt- 
less for the protection of the harbour, 
of a circular form, and supposed to be of 
British construction ; the one, on the point 
of Castle-hil!, overlooks the new harbour, 
the other at the end is between Cuckmere 
haven and Seaford. Both are at present 
of a semicircular form, having lost their 
original shape by the reiterated action of the 
sea and air on the crumbling cliff.” P.186. 

We must notice some few unim- 
portant mistakes. Mr. Fosbroke hay- 
ing said that from the Wassail being 
meationed by Plautus, and known 
also in France, it could not originate 
in a meeting of Vortigern and Row- 
ena (Encyel. of Anziq.), Mr. Horsfield 
says he does not see this, because it 
may have bee:: known to the Romans 
and Gauls, an! yet the Britons be ig- 
norant of it (». 89). Does not Mr. 
Horsfield recollect the Romanized Bri- 
tons, and that they were not ignorant 
of the manners and customs prevalent 
in Italy and France? Besides, how 
could a thing known before be said to 
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iginate among those who happened 
oak to exhibit a coincidence. 

n p. 156 we have, among Church 
furniture, cunetts for cruet, and sacumq 
bell for sacring bell. 

In p. 224 is the following passage : 


«© An undoubted Romano road passed 
through the neighbouring parish of Clay- 
ton. The direction of that road, as traced 
by Mr. Vine, is nearly parallel with the one 
supposed by Mr. Elliot to pass through 
Street; but as it does not seem probable 
that the labour of forming two parallel 
roads at the distance of not more than three 
miles from each other, and that too through 
the impervious Sylva Anderida, could have 
been compensated by any advantages which 
might be reaped from them, we must ques- 
tion the accuracy of Mr. Elliot’s hypothe- 
sis.” P. 224, 

Now it is well known, that the Ro- 
mans threw out roads parallel to those 
of the Britons. In Mess. Lysons’s 
Britannia, vol. 1. is an etching of two 
such roads running thus in the vici- 
nity of each other; and to show this 
parallelism is the specific object of the 

late. 
. The Engravings oo ae ha nap are 
ve ; and upon the whole great 
wedi die to Mr. Horsfield. 


73. Napoléon dans autre Monde: rélation 
écrite par lui-méme, et trouvée @ Ste. Hé- 
lene, au pied de son tombeau, par Zongo- 
Tee-Foh-Tchi, Mandarin de 3me classe. 
8vo. pp. 392. 


WHEN Wilkes (we believe) was 
asked whether he had committed some 
trifling faux-pas, he made answer— 
**No! I never commit small sins, 
only great ones.” In the same man- 
ner we perfectly acquit Buonaparté of 
the mean vices, connected with little- 
ness of mind, but consider his ambi- 
tron to have been only short of that 
of Lucifer; and that he did not re- 

rd, more than the fallen Archangel, 
Ge many peaceable happy beings he 
converted into devils. 

The book before us is, however, a 
funeral oration in honour of Napoleon, 
whom our author places in a heaven 
of his own (the author's) making, be- 
cause he consulted, as our author 
maintains (not we) the good of his 
‘people rather than his own. Now we 
do not think that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, if be wished to convert all 
the youthful population of this country 
into soldiers, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a crusade against other nations, 
would be at all a benefactor to Great 





Britain, but the contrary. Even un- 
der success, the scheme would be on 
far too large a scale for the nation to 
support; and so it proved to Napo- 
leon with much greater military means. 
The event has proved that the empire 
of the huge Usurper only terminated 
in a useless waste of blood and trea- 
sure, and an enormous increase of un- 
necessary misery. 

To a prejudiced Frenchman, how- 
ever, and numerous admirers of Na- 
poleon, the work will bear a very dif- 
ferent aspect,—that of the homage of 
the world to a hero, and it would be 
unjust to deny to the author the praise 
of talent. Of many French characters 
who figured away as actors in the 
Revolutionary tragedy, accounts may 


be seen, hitherto unknown to English-. 


men; and though there is something 
odd in calling the ‘immortal Fox 
the flambeau of Great Britain, and 
making Buonaparté say, that bad he 
lived in the barbarous ages he would 
have been calumniated as Antichrist 
(p- 358), yet no man, though well- 
disposed to Government (and we can 
safely say this concerning ourselves), 
will aver that Lord Castlereagh did in 
his diplomacy consult the interest of 
his country, or give to England the 
character ofa benefactor, which would 
have showered down upon her the 
blessings of the Continent. Napoleon 
is made to say justly to Lord Castle- 
reagh, 

*« J’ai souffert, et ce n’est plus qu'un 
songe; mais il n’en est pas de méme, lors- 
que je passe en revue les traces effray- 
antes que votre systéme a laissées sur la 
terre....Ange exterminateur vous n’ayez 
épargné personne; pas méme votre propre 
pays. L'Italie vendue & la rapacité de 
PAutriche!! Genes sacrifiée au despo- 
tisme ridicule de |’aristocratie Piémontaise 
—La Belgique réunie maladroitement a la 
Hollande !! La France divisée en mille par- 
tis; esclave du Jesuitisme!! La Prusse, 
soupirant, aprés une constitution qu'elle 
n’obtiendra jamais! ! La Pologne assujettie 
& sa persécutrice de tous les sitcles, l'inex- 
orable Russie !! L’Espagne dechirée par 
Vanarchie et la mistre—la Russie préte a 
tout engloutir, et l’Angleterre spectatrice 
impuissante de tout ce qu'il plaira aux oli- 
garques d’entreprendre pour le matheur 
des peuples....La negligence, que vous avez 
mise a veiller aux intéréts de votre pays, 
lors de la paix générale, vous’ a parse 
tement la réprobation de vos concitoyens. 
L’Angleterre avait droit & de grandes jin- 
demnités, pour la dépense enorme qu'elle 
avait supportée : a l'aide de ces resources, 
elle aurait pu se relever de l’immense far- 
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deau qui l’accable, et dont celle sent peut- 


étre en ce moment les funestes conse- 
!!! Si vous avez préféré l’intérét 


de votre pays & quelques rubans suspendis, , 
t 


a votre ; & quelques serremens de 
main de la part de souverains; vous 
eussiez saisi la seule occasion qui se soit 
offerte, et qui me se presentera jamais plus 
—les souverains, en vous flattant vous ont 
dupé; ils savaient que plus ils enfleraient 
votre amour propre, plus ils diminueraient 
—les prétentions de la puissance libéra- 
ratriee, confier & votre administration. Ils 
y ont réussi!! se peut-il que l’Angleterre 
ait tout joué, tout gagné, et qu'elle n’ait 
rien? P. 357. 

In candour, we are bound to con- 
fess that Lord Castlereagh could not 
have carried all these points, but he 
might have done much good. Inter 
alia, he might have saved the Vau- 
dois and French Protestants from op- 
pression and persecution ; but his great 
and grand error was permission to the 
Continental powers of possessing Su- 
gar Islands. The loss has been esti- 
mated in the Shipping Interest alone 
at an enormous annual sum. 


“During the war, says Mr. Torrens (on 
the Production of Wealth, p. 239), the 
United Kingdom was the entrepét for the 
colonial trade of Europe. The consign- 
ments from all the colonies of produce for 
the purchase of foreign goods, and from all 
the countries of Europe of foreign goods 
for the purchase of colonial produce, con- 
stituted an immense mercantile capital, cir- 
culating throughout the ports of the United 
Kingdom, paying a regular commission to 
the British merchant, with dues, profits, 
and rents for the use of docks, wharfs, and 
warehouses. When peace returned, and 
England resigned her colonial conquests, 
this immense floating capital was no longer 
attracted to her ports. The British mer- 
chant ceased to receive his accustomed com- 
mission, and the proprietor of docks and 
warehouses the dues and rents paid by the 
colonial and continental consumer ; and the 
cessation of hostilities, instead of giving, as 
some persons seemed to expect, a new im- 
Ise to commercial prosperity, was followed 
y a diminution f trade and a loss of 
wealth.” 

The fact is, that Lord Castlereagh 
was not a statesman, only a House of 
Commons minister. 

Buonaparté, however, had his errors 
also. Our author enumerates among 
these his omission to extinguish Po- 
pery. 

** La conservation -du Papisme a entre- 
tenu chez les peuples d’Espagne, de France, 
et d'Italic, un tel germe d’ignorance et de 
servilisme, que les successeurs du grand 
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homme ayant trouvé le bicher prét, ils n’ont 
eu qu’ a y jeter une étincelle pour en em- 
braser Jeurs états.” P, 116. 

Our author either forgot or did not 
know, that Popery is favourable to 
despotism ; and that such a knowledge 
no doubt greatly contributed to its pre- 
servation * Buonaparté, as it has in 
other countries. 

Our author does great justice to the 
liberty, and consequent political power, 
which will ever attend Great Britain. 

He says, in a pretended vision, 

“* Deux aigles gigantesque (monstres & 
double téte et A quadruples serres) semblent 
destiner 4 leur pfture les légions victo- 
rieuses de l’antique Britannia *....La Liberté 
s’avance, elle montre sa redoutable égide ! 
les monstres effrayés s’envolent vers la ca- 
pitale du Danube.” 

This work will, we understand, soon 
appear in an English dress. 


—o— 
74. Histoire du Mariage des Prétres en 

France, particuliérement depuis 1789. Par 

M. Grégoire, ancien Evéque de Blois. 

Paris, 1826. 8vo. pp. xi, 156. 

FEW Ecclesiastics of the present 
day will bequeath to posterity so en- 
viable a pattern as the Constitutional 
Bishop of Blois. His letter to the In- 
quisitor De Arce, exhorting him to 
abolish the holy office, is written in 
the purest strain of philanthropy ; and 
its only blemish is the dream of poli- 
tical fraternity, in which his country- 
men then indulged. At the same 
time, he was the first person to pro- 
pose openly the emancipation of the 
ews, which, under the Imperial 
vernment, was carried into effect. is 
share in the Revolution is more equi- 
vocal; but it is one thing to embark 
in schemes with the ardour of convic- 
tion that they are beneficial, and ano- 
ther to decide in the closet upon the 
prudence of their supporters. If in 
the heat of that feeling he pronounced 
England the tyrant of the sea (for 
England he may be presumed to hate 
meant), the society of the patron of 
Cowper taught him otherwise, and he 
made our land ample amends, by styl- 
ing her the country in which, of all 
Europe, the most religion is to be 
a ty 

At the Restoration, M. Grégoire was 
removed from the see which he had 
held under the Constitutional and Im- 
perial Governments. He wished to 


~ # A curious Frenchification this of « Ola 
England.” —Rev. 
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resume the path of politics, and, we 
believe, was actually returned as a de- 
uty, but his session was not allowed. 
erhdps, on a review of his literary 
labours, he may congratulate himself 
on the prohibition. 

The present work is less of an ela- 
borate discussion of the question of 
Ecclesiastical Marriages, than one 
growing out of the consequences of 
the Revolution. But it will inform 
those who do not wish to study deeper, 
and we should be ungrateful, were we 
not to say that we consider this tract 
as being all (controversy excepted) 
that it is necessary to read. 

The question is one of uncertainty, 
because the Scriptures give no rules 
concerning it, unless a permission be 
implied from the absence of prohibi- 
tion, and the lineal succession of the 
Aaronical priesthood. St. Paul for- 
bids polygamy to the Clergy *, and as- 
serts fis right of marriage, and of tra- 
velling with a wifet. M. Grégoire 
observes, that St. Peier is perhaps the 
only one of the Apostles, whose mar- 
riage is proved. But the words of the 
Apostle refer also to the brothers (or 
cousins ) of the Lord ; and the posterity 
of St. Jude are mentioned in subse- 
quent history {. He then asks, would 
the Apostles have praised the virtue of 
chastity, without setting an example 
of it? To this we answer, that the 
precept must be considered as being 
opposed, hot to matrimony, but to li- 
centiousness. 

In fact, the question is one of ex- 
pediency. Does celibacy conduce to 
the better performance of ecclesiastical 
duties? and the decrees of Councils, 
and the writings of the Fathers, do but 
evince the current opinion of the 
times. All experience is against ce- 
libacy as injunctive, though when vo- 
luntarily practised, it is in many re- 
spects beneficial. But every mind is 
not so tempered as to endure it; and, 
instead of forbidding marriage to the 
clergy, it would be desirable to make 
the priesthood an asylum to those who, 
from whatever reason, are unlikely to 
marry. 

The Revolutionists of France de- 

* 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

+ 1 Cor. ix. 5. 





As this verse is in the 


form of an answer, we may suppose the 
Apostle to be refuting the vexatious ques- 
tions of others, who forbade wedlock to the 
ministry. 

= Euseb. Eccles. Hist. iii. 12, 19, 20. 
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nounced celibacy as a crime§, and 
their proceedings, as detailed in this 
tract, were as strange as they were 
crael. But what is unjust towards so- 
ciety, when originating in caprice, 
must bear another character when its 
intention is beneficial. The posterity 
of an individual cannot be balanced 
with the good which a virtuous and 
ardent mind may produce, when re- 
leased from domestic society ; not that 
we forget Howard to have been a hus- 
band and a father, but his case is an 
exception; and those whose benevo- 
lence must make home its first ob- 
ject, will have proportionably little to 
bestow on those around. ‘There is 
danger, that celibacy may produce the 
most exclusive selfishness|j, and to 
counteract this tendency it requires a 
constant succession of active duties. 
The monks of La Trappe, observes 
M. Chenien, are useless to the world, 
while those of St. Bernard merit its 
gratitude. 

As a specimen of our author’s man- 
ner, we give the following extract, 
which may serve as an answer to two 
questions naturally growing out of this 
argument: ‘ 


*¢On demandera sans doute si ces ma- 
riages ont été heureux, si la concorde y a 
régné, si une conduite édifiante a fait ou- 
blier le vice de leur union. Quelques uns 
ont offert ce resultat; mais beaucoup de 
ces mariages, mal assortis, out en des 
suites facheuses. La disparité d’éducation, 
d’opinions et de meeurs, suffisait pour 
troubler I’harmonie, et souvent le joug du 
mariage a vengé le célibat. Au milieu des 
vicissitudes et des réactions politiques, des 
prétres devenus époux, ont été dévorés de 
chagrin, poison corrosif qui aura sans doute 
abrégé la vie de plusieurs... Quoiqu’en France 
l’opinion soit versatile et souvent erronée, 
jamais elle n’eut l’injustice de faire peser 
aucune défaveur sur la postérité peu nom- 
breuse des prétres mariés. D’ailleurs, par- 
mi les jeunes gens issus de ces unions on 
peut en citer qui, par l'intégrité de leurs 
meeurs et I’éclat des talens, parcourent avec 
succts la double carritre du barreau et de 
la littérature.” C, x. pp. 122, 123. 


We have said nothing of the local 
argument, because it has only a local 
interest. We doubt whether the no- 





§ In Scripture, we may observe, that 
voluntary celibacy is recognised in Matt. 
xix, 12, and compulsory celibacy is con- 
Soled in Isaiah vi. 4, 5. 

\| See the affecting story of St. Dunstan, 
in Turner's Anglo-Saxons, reign of Edwin. 
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torious priest, John Ball, was. mar- 
ried, and must iuform the author, that 


fellowships and divings are not convert- 


ible terms. If there be any other mis- 
takes, they have escaped our notice. 


——o— 


75. Specimens of British Poetesses ; selected 
and Chronologically Arranged by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, B.4. Oxon, 


HOWEVER high and lofty a claim 
may be exultingly advanced for our 
fair band of lyrists of the present day, 
and however their fugitive scatterings 
may be lauded by the periodical press, 
we of a graver age cannot erase from 
memory ‘things that were.’ We still 
feel a veneration for the Muse when 
her handmaids enrobed her with the 
stiff and rich brocade, and doubt whe- 
ther the gympe and cumbrous finery 
she then wore has not yet more of the 
imagery and — attributes of poe- 
try, than the tinsel and fringe so la- 
vishly manufactured to adorn her now. 
With these impressions we felt a ma- 
nifold obligation to the industry of the 
Editor of this volume in again calling 
to memory the casual and unlaboured 
productions of the early ‘ British Poet- 
esses,’ too long neglected and dispersed, 
fugitives that needed some friendly 
hand to gather them into the garner. 
The task is now fitly and judiciously 
performed. To each article is affixed 
a brief and useful notice, but of ninety 
specimens, commencing with Dame 
j sn Berners, and ending with Le- 
titia Eliza Landon, sixty the flickering 
of fancy may term ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
This objection, if it is one, the Editor 
has attempted to obviate by devoting a 
moiety of the volume to Mary Robin- 
son, and her contemporaries and succes- 
sors, the ardent founders of (borrowing 
a hackneyed phrase) the new schools. 
Jane Barker and some lesser lights of 
the seventeenth century are omitted, 
probably to form a corps of reserve 
for another edition. Favouritism also 
appears in rejecting among the mo- 
derns, for we can hardly believe the 
Editor unacquainted with the produc- 
tions of Lady Manners, Maria Rid- 
dell, Anne _ Reseemomny &c. certainly 
names of omniparity with some 
that swell his list of poetesses. Ad- 
mitting specimens of living writ- 
ers, roe ‘the female Pe is 
making a rapid advance,’ had better 
have been avoided. We are costive 
enough to believe the ‘ Indifference’ 


af ‘single piece Greville’ will beam 
a star of fame when time has dimi- 
nished the galaxy of modern brilliance 
into a thousandth ray. In other re- 
spects the Editor's volume, ‘one of the 
first that has been entirely consecrated 
to women,’ is excellent, forming a va- 
luable Appendix to the ‘ Specimens’ 
of Ellis, Sathey, and Campbell, and 
must be considered, like those, a 
standard work. 


—o— 

76. The Tor Hill. By the Author of 
** Brambletye House,” §&c. In three vols. 
8vo. Colburn. 

THE author of this work stands 
much in the same relation to his 
** great Exemplar,” as the ordina 
novel writers of the day stand omens 
him—there is a great gulph between 
each, through which it seems impos- 
sible for either to pass. There is a 
steady and pleasing course, very far 
above mediocrity, very much below 
the standard of excellence, in which 
he moves; and laying aside all invi- 
dious comparisons, to which we have 
been formerly forced by the injudi- 
cious praise of interested parties, we 
are most willing to award him the 
merit that belongs to a lively and in- 

enious writer. Such are our honest 
impressions. We hail him therefore 
as a powerful auxiliary in the ranks of 
imaginative writers, with strength and 
resources sufficient to interest and 
amuse during the absence of “ The 

Master,” and with an ease and a grace 

that belong on'y to genius and a cul- 

tivated taste. 

The subject of the present story be- 
longs to the times of the Eighth 
Henry, a period the most pregnant 
with moral consequences to us and to 
our posterity of any that history em- 
braces. For, as Mr. Smith has well 
and beautifully observed in allusion to 
the vices and depravities of this Mo- 
narch and his Court : ** from these poi- 
sonous elements did Heaven, by a 
beautiful moral alchemy that merits 
our admiration not less than our gra- 
titude, extract that inestimable elixir 
of Reformed Christianity, which ef- 
fected more in a few years towards 
ennobling and advancing the human 
race than all that had been accom- 
plished since the birth of Christ.” 

The references to this important 
event are therefore among the most 
interesting occurrences of the volume, 
and they are treated by our author in 
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a manner most creditable to his talents, 
and most honourable to the estimate 
he has formed of the value of this 
great blessing. A benefit which sub- 
serves in his hand to exalt a feeble in- 
tellect to the heroic daring of a Chris- 
tian martyr, and to subdue a fiery and 
impatient spirit to the meekness and 
angelic ee of the Gospel 
of , avail ’e will endeavour to give 
a broad outline of the story itself. 

The work opens at Calais, and 

ives a portrait of Sir Giles Hunger- 
ford, who, impatient of his appoint- 
ment as Governor of the Lantern 
Gate, is anxious to exhibit his prow- 
ess in some more active service, and 
from his fiery temperament is willing 
to engage in any warfare rather than 
wear out his spirit in rest and inac- 
tion. The opportunity is soon afford- 
ed him. A party of adventurers from 
Calais having been surprised, had sur- 
rendered to the French troops, and 
were murdered by the peasantry in 
cold blood. Sir Giles proceeds at the 
head of a small body of regulars, but 
followed by a en of adventurers 
(a description of persons little better 
than a ane to take signal vengeance 
on the murderers. He effects his pur- 
pose, but is afterwards himself sur- 
prised by a larger force, and after a 
desperate battle, is mortally wounded. 
He is conveyed into the French camp, 
where he dies, after having given his 
nepbew Dudley the necessary direc- 
tions respecting his only child, Cecil 
Hungerford, then under the care of 
Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice in England, 
providing, that if his son should die 
without issue, his estates should de- 
volve upon Sir Lionel. 

The Duke of Vendome having learnt 
the death of his prisoner, directed that 
the body should be escorted to the 
frontiers of the English pale with mi- 
litary honours; and a truce having 
subsequently been concluded, Dudley 
proceeds to England to fulfil his 
uncle’s injunctions, and todecide upon 
a measure in which he is more nearly 
concerned, having been affianced (as 
was the practice of the age) when a 
child, to the eldest daughter of Sir 
Eustace Poyns. He is attended on 


his journey by an Anglo-Gaulish ser- 
vant named Pierre, who is destined to 
whistle and sing through all the ad- 
ventures of his master after the most 
approved fashion in such cases made 
and provided, Dudley arrives in Eng- 
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land in the immediate vicinity of 
Wells in Somersetshire, and-in the 
neighbourhood of Sir Lionel Fitz- 
maurice. 

We must pass over a capital descrip- 
tion of the Hestelry of «Phe Tables,” 
the Landlady ‘‘ Sib Fawcett,” and the 
adventures of Dudley and his man 
in the cavern of « Wokey hole,” as 
contributing little to the progress of the 
story. But we will bring the travel- 
lers at once into the presence of the 
hero of the piece, Sir Lionel himself, 
merely premising that during a thun- 
der storm, which interrupted their 
journey to the Tor House, the tra- 
vellers had seen their host in the ha- 
biliments of a necromancer stalking 
on the ramparts of his castle, the pre- 
siding genius of the storm, and di- 
recting the wrath of the angry ele- 
ments. Dudley is here invited to take 
up his abode, and is introduced to 
the wife and daughter of Sir Lionel, 
the former a strange compound of the 
domestic ceconomist and heroic devo- 
tee, now prating in the antiquated 
jargon of an ancient housewife, and 
not unfrequently displaying an energy 
of character worthy of the best ages of 
romance. 

The daughter Beatrice is a stately 
high-souled beauty, with all her fa- 
ther’s haughtiness, but without any 
of his dissimulation. This character 
has been beautifully and elaborately 
wrought, and she will doubtless prove 
a general favourite. 

n this mansion is imprisoned the 
unfortunate Cecil Hungerford, the 
heir of the possessions surrounding the 
Tor House, and in whose fate a me- 
lancholy interest is excited. The in- 
tention of Sir Lionel has been long 
manifest. In his communications with 
Sir Giles Hungerford on the subject of 
this unhappy youth, he had represented 
him as of feeble frame and of weaker in- 
tellect, utterly unfit for knightly enter- 
prize, craven, and effeminate. this real © 
character is, however, very different, and 
isably drawn. Upon this sensitive being 
the most devilish arts and diabolica 
contrivances had been practised. Op- 
tical illusions were superadded to per- 
sonal chastisements, until he was 
goaded into such aberrations as would 
almost justify a charge of temporary 
lunacy. It is under these influences 
that Dudley has an accidental sight of 
the son of his own relative Sir Giles, 
and his first impression is that of com- 
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passion for his fatuity, until a fur- 
ther acquaintance during his stolen 
interviews exhibits the practices of 


- Sir Lionel and his infernal agents in - 


their true light. He obtains an in- 
terview, and taxes him with his crimes 
towards his ward, a fierce rencontre 
ensues, Dudley’s sword is wrested 
from his grasp by some unexplained 
contrivance, and he owes his life to 
the interposition of Beatrice. This is 
one of the most animated scenes in 
the story, and is as fine as it is highly 
wrought. 

Dudley escapes to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, with whose venerable 
abbot Sir Lionel has had a long and 
rancorous feud, and by the advice of 
this able counsellor he proceeds to 
London to solicit the aid of Wolsey, 
then in power. “ Yes, my son,” says 
the abbot, “‘ even though he be leagued 
with the spirits of darkness, they shall 
fall prostrate before the spirit of light 
and of the law, even as the magicians 
of Pharaoh. sank down before the su- 
perior power of Moses.” 

Dudley digresses ou the road to pay 
a visit to the father of his betrothed, 
and to take a view of his intended, 
now no longer interesting, since his 
acquaintance with Beatrice had_ri- 
pened into a mutual attachment. The 
whole family of Sir Eustace Poyns in 
their stately formality are but the bores 
of the novel, and as they assist nothing 
in the developement, we may dismiss 
them all, with the exception of the 
intended wife of Dudley, with whom 
in the sequel we are again concern- 
ed. Dudley reaches London, but his 
enemy has been at work before his 
arrival. By the assistance of a rela- 
tive (Sir John Dudley) be gains an 
interview with the Lord Cardinal. 
Some charges are brought forward by 
the Cardinal which are vehemently 
denied by Dudley, being, as the reader 
will suspect, the malicious reports of 
Sir Lionel. In addition to this, his 
enemy had denounced him as trea- 
sonable and disaffected, and the emis- 
saries of the Star Chamber were in 
pursuit of him. By the advice of his 
attorney, he ‘“ takes sanctuary” in 
Westminster, a place privileged from 
arrest, and consequently abused to the 
vilest purposes. Here resorted untried 
malefactors, ranaway spendthrifts, the 
dregs of the city, and all whom vice 
or misfortune had compelled to ba- 
nishment from society were here con- 
gregated. 
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In the mean time the threat of the 
Cardinal was not inoperative. A com- 
mission was appointed to examine into 
the state of the supposed Junatic Ce- 
cil, and the diabolical machinery of 
Sir Lionel was again employed to un- 
hinge the mind and bewilder the in- 
tellect of his unhappy charge. The 
detail of these practices is painfully 
distressing, and we should have ima- 
gined them sufficient, on a spirit so 
finely touched and a frame so deli- 
cately organised, to have effected their 
intended purpose. Of the scene that 
follows, we cannot speak in terms of 
approbation, highly wrought as it is, 

** Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 

nodus 

Incederit.” 

It was a most hazardous attempt, and 
we think cannot be approved by a 
sound taste. Under the influence of 
feelings more than usually excited by 
the increased horrors that had been 
practised in the night, he hurries into 
the fields, and after a melancholy apos- 
trophe to his desolate ag omy he 
addresses a prayer to the deity, typi- 
fied by the m4 Concluding “Thou 
wilt not refuse to see me when | kneel 
before thee; thou wilt not draw down 
those eye-lids in anger when I hum- 
bly ”"——** He broke off with an abru 
horror, for a gust of wind suddenly 
springing up, dispersed the mist, and 
discovered to him the object which 
he had just addressed as the central eye 
of God with its lid drawn down. So 
at least it appeared to his disturbed 
and terrified perception.” It was the 
great solar eclipse. Ofcourse his in- 
sanity is confirmed, and Sir Lionel ob- 
tains a2 momentary triumph. 

We have brought our readers thus 
far into the plot, and we feel that it 
would tend to weaken the interest 
they would feel in the perusal of the 
story, were we to pursue it to its dis- 
entanglement. Here, therefore, we 
shall leave them; after hinting that we 
have not even adverted to a very im- 
portant Royal Personage, who is made 
to act a very characteristic part. 

There are many pages in these vo- 
lumes in which the general reader will 
feel no sympathy. We mean that ac- 
cumulation of antiquarian lore under 
which the author has buried heroes and 
heroines, to the sad interruption of the 
interest we feel in their fate. His lec- 
tures on gastronomy would have been 
amusing elsewhere. We have no ap- 
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tite to discuss the dainties at the 
Swan, scarcely to feel any pleasure 
in the banquet of the Cardinal. 
Our thoughts are in the Tor House, 
in the prison-room of the unhappy 
Cecil, or awaiting the result of that 
complicated machinery by which 
Sir Lionel, the necromancer—the 
alchymist—the demon — works his 
impious purposes. Not but that the 
researches of the author into the cus- 
toms of the age of which he wrote, 
are highly creditable to his industry, 
and his correct synchronical skill ; but 
there is, if we may say so, a too af- 
fected display of the treasures he has 
gleaned, and too strong a savour of re- 
cent acquisition—he has read that he 
may write, a very natural process 
doubtless, but it seems too apparent. 

Upon the whole, then, we assert 
Mr. Smith has written a clever and 
entertaining romance, hurried perhaps 
too abruptly and unnaturally toa close, 
yet exciting throughout a deep interest, 
and maintaining a steady course through 
many high and perilous flights. There 
is much skill in the individual por- 
traits introduced, nor is any offence 
given to historical accuracy. 

The references to that great Work to 
which we have before alluded, are in 
a strain of grateful piety, and redeem 
some of the earlier blemishes. We 
allade to the profane rhapsodies of 
Friar Francis, whether delivered in 
monkish Latin, or in the very words 
of our ritual. Mr. Smith has com- 
menced a successful career ; and though 
‘we dare not say, 


“« Cheer’d by his promise we the less de- 


plore 
The fatal time when Scot shall be no more ;” 


he has our best wishes, that health 
and leisure be given to him to enjoy 
his merifed honours, and to enlarge 
his interesting contributions to the 
joint stock of harmless pleasure and 
innocent amusement. 


—_G— 


76. The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England. By Henry Soames, 
M.A. Rector of Shelley in Essex. Vol. U1. 
(Reign of King Edw. VI) 8vo. pp. 768. 
TO a despotic Prince, Popery is a 

most useful State machine, because its 

doctrines tend to slavery of mind and 
person, and, like the Inquisition in 


Spain, the plea of irreligion may be 
mate to cover the imprisonment and 
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murder of those whom the Sovereign 
wishes to destroy. But im England 
it must, except in a very few instances, 
have been a very serious incumbrance. 
For there the King had only to conci- 
liate the Parliament, and, except in 
the case of a quarrel between them, 
the intrusion of the Papal usurpation 
must have been under the best cir- 
cumstances a great inconvenience ; 
and if a quarrel di ensue, then the 
King or the Barons respectively tried 
to win the Pope over to their party, 
and the unnatural contest was ps 
panes. The wars of York and 

ancaster had sickened the people of 
civil war; and Henry, who, ith re- 
gard to the country at large, was averse 
to inciting rebellion, managed his Par- 
liament with ease. Indeed England 
could get nothing by the Pope. It 
could acquire no accession of liberty, 
law, or wealth. For every want of 
this kind, the people resorted to their 
Parliaments. Ks these, not to the 
Pope, they looked for controul of the 
King; and long before the Reforma- 
tion they felt only the wretched conse- 
— resulting from an excess of 
devotees, that is, an excess of petty, 
paren ~ domestic tyrants; for in pri- 
vate life, devotees always act the part 
of persecutors, spies, pedagogues, and 
informers. They will be masters over 
every body. Whatever were the mo- 
tives of Henry, and they were several, 
his punuleal disposition was a provi- 
dential good ; for a man who had so 
much of the Devil in him as not to 
give way to God, wontd not be likely 
to succumb to the Pope; and when 
Cranmer suggested that the papal au- 
thority was itself amenable to that of 
Scripture, Henry seized the powerful 
weapon with avidity, and slashed away 
as he liked. It was evident that the 
Pope could have no chance of resist- 
ance, unless he could excite a rebel- 
lion. This he could not do, and was 
therefore obliged to submit to exile. 
During his secession, i.e. till the 
reign of Mary, Cranmer was forte- 
nately the ruling ecclesiastical autho- 
rity; and the work before us, the pro- 
gress of the Reformation in-the reign 
of Edward VI. shows that the archi- 
tect of it was that admirable (we could 
almost in our enthusiasm say) inspired 
Reformer; for of him it might be said 
as of David, ‘‘ He overcame the lion 
and the bear (Gardiner and Bonner), 
and made the uncircumeised Philis- 
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tine (the papal Goliath) as one of 
them.” 


To show in what manner he effect- 


ed this wonderful victory, is the strik- 


ing feature of the work before us. It 
enters into the most luminous details 
of the circumstances, and exhibits by 
the clearest logic the wisdom and po- 
liey of the measures adopted. Sophis- 
try indeed advanced to the combat, 


but it was shot dead in the very in- 


stant that it came within the line of 


fire. The doctrinal troops of the Pope 
proved like his military ones, mere 
men of straw, when they had to com- 
bat with Scripture, the doctrines and 
practices of the primitive church, com- 
mon sense, and fair dealing. In truth 
our author very justly says, 


**Jt is often a matter of astonishment 
with Protestants, that any serious men of 
sound sense and good information can con- 
tinue in the profession of Popery, but when 
it is known that such pains have been taken 
to vent even learned Romanists from 
finding in libraries complete information 
upon their own religion, this circumstance 
may be accounted for easily enough.” p. 160. 


The temper of Cranmer, which was 
exceedingly amiable, was exactly of 
the kind fitted to conciliate an im 
rious King and haughty nobles. Tro 
the former he had proved a most use- 
fal counsellor and auxiliary; and as 
the History of the Reformation, though 
excellently told by Mr. Soames, is a 
topic far too copious for our limits, 
and as we have no idea that we can 
give the portrait of a man by exhibit- 
ing only his nose, we shall make our 
extract from a passage containing a 
conversation of Henry concerning 
Cranmer. It will show, inéer alia, 


how closely Elizabeth copied the style . 


and manner of her father. 


**An attack was made upon Cranmer’s 
reputation during King Henry's reign. Sir 
mas Seymour, then one of the gentle- 
men of the privy chamber, stood foremost in 
the work of mischief. His first measure was to 
circulate a whisper about the court that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, although selling 
woods and taking fines to an unusual extent, 
had greatly departed from the hospitality of 
his predecessors, being intent only upon 
realizing a fortune for his family. These 
reports were so notoriously false, that some 
members of the Royal household quarrelled 
with Seymour for spreading them abroad. 
The knight, however, persisted in his tales, 
and one day he contrived to make the King 
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acquainted with them. H observed, ‘I 
do marvel hat i said my Lord of Canter 
bury doth keep no good i ; 
have heard the contrary.’ — 
some high commendations of the Arch- 
bishop, he abruptly broke off the discourse. 
Within a month afterwards, as the King 
was dressing for dinner, he said to Sir Tho- 
mas, then attending with the ewer; ‘Go 
pa unto Lambeth, and bid my 
rd of Canterbury come and speak to me 
at two o'clock in the afternoon.’ The mes- 
senger immediately crossed the water, and 
enquiring for the Archbishop, was led by 
the porter towards the hall. No sooner 
had he reached the screen, than, stricken by 
the manifest-falsehood of the tales to which 
he had lent himself, he started back. With- 
in the spacious room were ranged three 
principal tables handsomely provided, be- 
sides inferior ones, liberally supplied. ‘Can- 
not I go to my Lord’s apartment through 
the chapel?’ asked the Knight. ‘ That 
way, Sir,’ said Mr. Neville, the Archbi- 
shop’s steward, who now came forward, is 
not open at dinner time, the door being 
locked. You must therefore let me lead 
ou into his Grace’s presence through the 
hall.” On hearing this, Seymour followed 
his conductor, and soon found himself in an 
apartment where the Archbishop was dining 
in a manner suited to his station. The 
King’s message being delivered, Cranmer 
insisted that his visitor should share his re- 
past. Sir Thomas remained but a short 
time at table; being anxious, as he said, to 
return and wait upon his Majesty. He 
reached the Royal presence before dinner 
was removed, and Henry said immediately, 
* Will my Lord of Canterbury come to us ?’ 
The ade was, ‘He will wait upon your 
Majesty at two o'clock.’ The King asked 
again, ‘Had my Lord dined before you 
came?’ ‘No, forsooth, I found him at 
dinner.’ ‘ Well,’ rejoined the King, ‘ what 
cheer made he you?" Sir Thomas then 
fell upon his knees, and said, ‘ I hope that 
your Majesty will pardon me.’ * Why, 
what is the matter? asked Henry. ‘I do 
remember,’ replied the supplicant, ‘ having 
told your ighaeen, that my Lord of Can- 
terbury kept no hospitality correspondent 
unto his dignity. I now perceive that I did 
abuse your Highness with an untruth. For 
besides your Grace's house, I think he be 
not in the realme of none estate or degree, 
that hath such a hall furnished, or that 
fareth more honourably at his own table.’ 
The King then said, ‘Ah! have you spied 
your own fault now? I knew your purpose 
well enough; you have had among you the 
commodities of the abbeys which you have 
consumed ; some with superfluous apparel, 
some at dice and cards, and other ungra- 
cious rule. And now you would have the 
Bishop’s lands and revenues to abuse like- 
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wise. If my Lord of Canterbury keep such 
a hall as you say, being neither Term nor 
Parliament, he is metely well visited at 
those times, I warrant you. And if, the 
other Bishops kept the Tike for their de- 

ee, they need not to have any thing taken 
from them, but rather to be added to and 
holpen. Therefore set your hearts at rest, 
there shall no such alteration be made while 
I live.” pp. 727—729. 


The plan of the mercenary courtiers 
was to deprive the prelates of their 
landed properties, and to assign them 
pensions for their maintenance. 


—o— 


77. A Vindication of the Sentiments con- 
tained in ‘* A Leiter to a Clergyman on 
the peculiar Tenets of the present Day, in 
answer to the Letters of the Rev. Mr. 
Whish, which were intended as a Reply to 
that Publication ; comprising @ more am- 
ple Discussion of various important Sul- 
jects, which have given rise to Controversy 
in the Church. To which is added, an 
Appendix, containing a few Remarks ad- 
dressed to another Antagonist. By R. 
Bransby Cooper, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp. 
450. 


WE are happy to have an opportu- 
nity of vindicating a man so univer- 
sally and deservedly respected as Mr. 
Cooper. 

Every body knows that original sin 
has been a faoding topic with divines 
of a certain class (why we know not), 
and that it has brought the Church 
into discredit by the affixation of the 
soubriquet ariginal-sin men to particu- 
Jar persons. We think that such per- 
sons have not understood the subject, 
for they have made of it a physical ab- 
surdity, in that they have afiirmed, that 
what is utterly spoiled is capable of re- 
suming its original properties; i. e. 
that a putrid carease be physically sus- 
ceptible of living functions. We are 
satisfied that Reason and Religion 
(God being the author of both) can 
never be at variance; for things in- 
comprehensible are only such, because 
it is impossible for man to understand 
them. The original-sin men having, 
however, affirmed that the fall has 
made of human nature a complete 
mass of corruption, a mere rotten egg, 
it is so igi an absurdity, that Me 
Cooper has very justly and philosophi- 
cally said that, if so, man must have 
been physically incapable of good ac- 
tions in any way. The truth is that, 
according to a theologian of the very 
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highest class, Dr. Wheeler (Theologi- 
cal Lectures, I. 133), the moral sense 
remained after the Fall, but with en- 
feebled physical powers ; and that this 
is correct, is proved by St. Paul’s doc- 
trine, couched in the well-known 
texts, relative to the law of the mem- 
bers warripg against the law of the 
mind. Now Dr. Johnson says, that 
where there is shame, thete may yet 
be virtue; and if a man be open to 
shame, he is open of course to repent- 
ance, which the Scripture never de- 
nies, and would be utterly impractica- 
ble under completedepravity. But such 
a form of animation is not to be found. 
No animal exists, with whose being 
some providential good or other is un- 
connected. Natural philosophy and che- 
mical experiment show that God can- 
not be the author of undefecated evil 
of any kind; for even in man, if any 
one becomes so intolerably bad as to 
be a civil injury, the sense of suffering 
makes others in correction feel and 
urge the value of virtue ; but philoso- 
phers know that it is impossible for 
any man to be without some good qua- 
lities. In truth, the Calvinistice doc- 
trine of Mr. Whish, which consists 
of cavils only, is completely confuted 
by Bishop Tomine, whom we shall 
quote from Mr. Cooper (p. 73). His 
Lordship says (Refutation of Calvin- 
ism, C. 1. p. 3), 


‘<The general approbation of virtue and 
detestation of vice, which have universally 
prevailed, prove that the moral sense was 
not aunihilated, and that man did not be- 
come by the fall an unmixed, incorrigille 
mass of pollution and depravity, absolutely 
incapable of amendment, or of knowing or 
Gulatgen by his natural powers any part 
of the duty of a dependent being.” 


And in his observations on the 10th 
article (c. i. p. 54), he says, 


“© We can by no means allow thé infer- 
ences attempted to be drawn from them, 
[i. e. the words of the article] by modern Cal- 
vinistical writers, namely, ‘that of our own 
nature we are without any spark of goodness 
in us,’ and that man has no ability or dispo- 
sition whatever with respect to faith or good 
works.” 


Now a more bare-faced, impudent, 
unphilosophical absurdity than the 
last position was never maintained, 
for, was it the fact, there could not 
nor would not exist any religion at all 
among mankind, nor civilization, for 
religion implies faith in God, and civil 
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association laws, which imply again 
works. But we are truly sor 
that Mr. Cooper has been troubled, 
like another Eneas, to descend into a 
‘Tartarus of wretched logic, and disperse 
mere ghosts of arguments with a sub- 
stantial sword. Of the beautiful and 
conclusive ratiocination of Bishop 
Tomline we have had occasion more 
than once to speak ; and also it has 
been our lot to reprobate the system of 
Calvin, because it makes God irra- 
tional, the author of evil. We sec 
that Mr. Whish never presses Mr. 
Cooper but, so far as we can judge from 
so polygonal a controversialist, from 
some. error or other of Calvin; and 
that Mr. Cooper rebuts him with Bp. 
Tomline, and not only him, but ano- 
ther antagonist, who, having got tipsy 
with Calvinism, talks like a man in 
such a condition. To him Mr. Cooper 
has administered an emetic in his Ap- 
yendix. Mr. Cooper, in short, defies 
Calvinism, and very properly so, for it 
no more follows that a biblical scho- 
lar is a man of judgment, and com- 
pletely understands his subject, than 
that one particular edition of the Bible 
is to have the exclusive character of 
being the only text of it. But Calvin 
could not in the nature of things be 
more than an expositor, for he cer- 
tainly wrote not under the dictates of 
inspiration. He has advocated posi- 
tive absurdities, the predestination of 
all men before birth! and notwith- 
standing this, Christ’s coming into the 
world to save all men. The very doc- 
trine of the necessity of Christianity at 
all, tarns upon the Fall, as a sole conse- 
quence of tree will, and to the philoso- 
phical thinker no man living could be 
more monstrously absurd than Calvin, 
unless indeed it be several of his fol- 
lowers. ‘The advocates for Calvinism 
do not discriminate between miracu- 
lous interference and physical impossi- 
bility. For instance, a part can never 
be greater than a whole; and the 
whole knowledge which we possess of 
God's attributes, are founded upon the 
physical impossibilities of his being 
otherwise than omniscient, omnipre- 
sent, &c. &c. No presumption of 
power can make him otherwise, for 
(with good intention only) we ask a 
schoolman’s question,— would it be 
possible for the Almighty to commit 
suicide, to destroy his own being? 
Cold as our bleod runs at such a hor- 
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rible idea, and even the avowal of it, 
it is not worse than the murder of 
millions, which Calvin has laid to His 
charge. He has affirmed that God has 
voluntarily sent men into the world 
for no other purpose, but to incur 
eternal misery, without any power on 
their parts to prevent it. To such a 
madman (so far as regards that horri- 
ble position), and to the followers of 
such insanity, Mr. Cooper addresses 
the following paragraph : 

“I am satisfied, by the arguments of 
many very respectable authors of the pre- 
sent day, that our Articles are not Calvinis- 
tic ; but surely it would be most satisfac- 
tory to the orthodox members of the Church 
of England, and most usefal to the junior 
Clergy of the Establishment, who are just 
entering on their course of teaching, to be 
assured from the highest source of spiritual 
decision to which a Protestant can bow, that 
the peculiar tenets of Calvin,-so far from 
being adopted or admitted by gur Church, 
are rejected by her as contrary to the attri- 
butes, the will, and the word of God,.”— 
P. 417. 

But this is an age of mountebanks 
in all professions; and not one only 
(taking with him a serious Andrew, 
instead of a merry one,) appears now 
and then and here and there, but they 
go in flocks like larks. A more fatal 
mode of injuring Religion cannot be 
devised ; for Religion ts intimately in- 
terwoven with Legislation and public 
and private well-being ; and positions 
which will not stand the test of rea- 
son, only introduce contagious diseases 
among the healthy. There was a time 
when men iooked to good authority 
for their opinions. Mr. Cooper has 
thought fit to advocate such old re- 
spectable notions, and we are sure that 
he will be considered to have done so 
very successfully by every friend of ra- 
tional piety and good sense. 


78. Vagaries in quest of the Wild and the 
Whimsical. By Pierce Shafton, Gent. 
12mo. pp. 239. Andrews. 

A FEW of these miscellanies are 
old friends, whom we are glad to see 
in a more durable shape, nor are the 
others inferior in point of merit or in- 
terest. If the “‘ Introductory Epistle” 
be the old device of a lodger's papers, 
we can excuse the repetition, for the 
sake of those papers: indeed, we have 
learned to pay little attention to pre- 
faces, but to consider their candour as 
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insidioas, and their confessions as an 
additional tax upon our credulity. 

We perfectly agree with the senti- 
ments contained in ‘* Character-hunt- 
ing.’ The paper entitled “* My first 
Appearance on the Stage,” is amus- 
ing, as is ‘* The Templar’s Story.” 
“The wandering Jew”’ is written in a 
higher strain. ‘The unknown Re- 
gion” is a good jeu d'esprit on a cer- 
tain square situated rather to the north- 
ward of the Metropolis, which would 
have been better, we think, had it 
been longer; too much time is taken 
up in the voyage, and too little is al- 
lotted to the newly-discovered territory. 
The sketches of low life are, perhaps, 
too accurate, and this is a fault which 
all readers of taste will wish amended. 

With the poetry we have been 
much pleased. ‘“* The Rapture of Be- 
neficence” is our favourite. ‘* My 
Birth-day ;” ‘‘Tell me now that thou 
art mine;” “A new Arion ;” may 
also be recommended. ‘* The Crumbs 
for the Critics” is a disarming title, 
but we like that division the least, un- 
less “* Oh come, the Window” be an 
exception. 

e know too much of authorship 
not to congratulate any young man on 
his preference for professional labours, 
but many readers will doubtless regret 
that Mr. Becke has resigned the pur- 


suit of literature. 


-—@— 

79. The History of Inventions and Disco- 
veries, alphabetically arranged. By ¥ran- 
cis Sellon White, Esqy. F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 
547. 


THIS work (Mr. White says) was 
solely undertaken at first for amuse- 
ment, but having assumed a magni- 
tude beyond his expectations, he has 

iven it to the public, under a hope of 
its utility. (Pref. iv.) It is evidently 
compiled from Encyclopedias, as to 
the chief sources, but occasionally im- 
proved and (as it seems to us) aug- 
mented by the author, in good tasie. 
On a subject of such latitude, and, we 
may add, extreme difficulty and un- 
certainty, it is impossible, given points 
excepted, to state the real history of 
very numerous discoveries and inven- 
tions; and it is,.as a general rule, bet- 
ter simply to state what ancient au- 
thors say, than to give to any the cre- 
dit of knowing rticular inventions, 
where the periods are very distant, or 
the sources of intelligence very limited. 


The arts in Asia and pt were the 
prototypes of nearly all those in Eu- 


rope; yet Pliny, having no oriental 


knowledge, finds the authors of them 
among the Greeks; and Beckman 
would have told us, if he could have 
done so without ridicule, that ‘Thebes 
and the Pyramids were built by the 
Germans in the sixteenth century. If 
a German had to do with an inven- 
tion, it was certainly modern, but if 
he had not, it might meet with a fair 
chance. At the same time, it is' both 
amusing and useful to know what au- 
thors have said upon such topics, as it 
is good to have moons and twilight, 
for were there a total silence upon the 
subject, we should be for several hours 
in complete midnight. Mr. White has 
also great merit for having condensed 
this copious store of matter into a very 
eligible form ; and we only speak con- 
cerning an absurdity of principle, ex- 
tended to impossible points of know- 
ledge. For instance, in p. 19, we are 
told that the first volcanic eruptions 
from Mount Etna is that mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, as if any man 
who ever lived, even Cuvier himself, 
could be competent to make such an af- 
firmation. There are, however, subjects 
of mathematical, philosophical, che- 
mical, and mechanical: science, of 
which the modern origin is unques- 
tionable; and in these disquisitions 
Mr. White is excellent. e need 
only mention the article clock oo 
very difficult), where a world of in- 
formation is condensed; and though 
we cannot as Antiquaries admit all 
the facts stated by Mr. White or any 
other author whatever, because it is 
impossible that their originals, whom 
they quote, could have pretensions to 
certainty, yet even a hypothetical know- 
ledge of discoveries and inventions, 
prevents oblivion of them, and sug- 
ests improvement. We shall, there- 
ore, only say, that Mr. White’s book 
is useful, instructive, and entertaining. 
We extract a very curious paragraph 
from the article Parliament : 

“It is rather singular that Speakers, like 
Bishops, always affect reluctance to under- 
take the office, which cannot be easily ac- 
counted for, unless it be true that it was for- 
merly the custom to buffet them when elect- 
ed.” P. 460. 

We cannot now refer to the ancient 
liturgists.in the Bibliotheca Patranr, 
for a true origin of the nolo episcoparis 
or speakerari, but we can confidently 
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avew that we never remember that it 
was owing to fear of a threshing *, 
Odd. things were, however, done by 
our ancestors, so ocd as to be perfectly 
childish; ‘but custom and circum- 
stances make things abstractedly fool- 
ish perfectly rational. Brand's Popu- 
lar Antiquities abound with instances ; 
and Englishmen see folly in foreign 
customs, and foreigners in ours. The 
Big-endians and Little-endians of 
Gulliver are all reasonable men, when 
consequences and interests are attach- 
ed to their respective principles. 
—-o— ‘ 
80. Twenty-four Views in South Wales, 
from original Sketches taken on the Spot, 


and drawn upon Stone ly W. Eldridge. 
Dickinson. 


WE have been very considerably 
gratified with the first number of this 
series, which we may truly affirm to 
be some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the lithographic press which 
have ever come under our notice ; be- 
ing even superior in picturesque effect 
and cleverness of execution to those 
views in New South Wales, which we 
noticed with so much commendation 
at the time of their appearance. As 
an accompaniment to this series, the 
one now in course of publication will 
be very appropriate. They are free 
from that smeary appearance and care- 
lessness of manner which till lately 
distinguished the productions from 
chalk drawings on stone; and repre- 
sent, 1. Pont y Coch near Llanelly, 
Brecknockshire. 2. Falls of the Rhei- 
diol near Pont-ar-Fynach, Cardigan- 
shire. 3. Pont-ar-Lleche near Lian- 
gadock, Brecknockshire. Of these the 
second exhibits the boldest outline, 
and produces the grandest effect, 
while the last has all the soft and 
quiet feelings which a more homel 
and rustic scencry presents on a stil 
summer’s morn. Pont y Coch is, 
however, the most romantic, possess- 
ing the grandeur of the falls of Rhei- 
diol with the more woody scenery 
of Pont-ar-Lleche. The gracefully 
overhanging boughs,—bending in si- 
lent majesty,—and the dashing of the 
water's foam over the masses which 
arrest its course, produce a beautiful 
picture. 





* If it be the fact, there might have 
been an allusion to the buffeting of Christ 
by the Roman soldiers. 
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81, The Heart, with Odes and other Poems. 
By Percy Rolle, 12mo. pp. 126, 

THIS is a little volame of consider- 
able promise, containing many_poeti- 
cal thoughts very sweetly expressed, 
and it is precisely on this account that, 
we are tempted to regret its publica- 
tion. We must explain this seeming 
paradox. It has been our lot to see 
the children of promise generally die 
an early and premature death. The 
public taste in poetry is fastidious; it 
stops not to inquire into the age and 
the circumstances of him who presents 
a volume to its inspection. ‘* No 
book,” says an elegant writer with a 
profound knowledge of human nature, 
**was ever spared in tenderness to its 
author.” General readers have neither 
leisure nor inclination to hunt for beau- 
ties; a feeble line, a common-place 
expression disgusts them, and they pro- 
nounce a hasiy censure on the whole. 
If the volume of Mr. Rolle had been 
presented to us in manuscript, we 
should have returned it with this ad- 
vice ;— ‘* Your poetry evinces talents, 
which, if cultivated with care, and 
brought to the standard of a severer 
tasie and a sounder judgment than 
you have yet applied to them, will one 
day do you honour; but hazard not 
premature publication. Be not known 
to the few as the author of a volume, 
of which your own after-improvement 
will cause you to think lightly. To 
write smooth verse, is in the present 
advanced age a very common accom- 
plishment ; you have higher gifts, have 
also a higher ambition. He never yet 
won an abiding fame, who was too 
impatient to wait.” 

The volume, however, is before us ; 
and we will only repeat, that it is full 
of those indications which belong to a 
genuine poetical temperament, but it 
wants revision and correction, 

The following is a specimen in 
proof of each : 

Tears. 


Woman, I envy thee the tears 
With which thy griefs are wash’d away, 
And quench’d the deadly fire that sears 
The heart, and goads it to decay; 
As mists are melted into rain 
And lost, earth’s bosom scattered o’er, 
So sighs that rend the heart with pain, 
Melt into tears, and are no more : 
pe is the grief that thus can pour 
tself from the o’erflowing eyes, 
To that which racks the bosom’s core, 
And may not vent its agonies : 
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Often, alas! ’tis mine to mourn 
Without a hope to which to fly, 

By torture’s tooth my heart is torn, 
And yet each burning lid is dry! 


-—Q— 


82. The Living and the Dead. By a Coun- 
try Curate. 8vo, pp. 379. 

WHEN we first looked at this book, 
we were afraid that it had issued from 
the manufactory of Mr. , the Ori- 
ginal Sin man, and other charlatans, 
who propose to introduce the golden 
aye into Great Britain, by stuffing it full 
of blind devotees, like Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. But we have been agreeably 
disappointed —practicul Christianity, 
and the qualities useful to society (i. e. 
a correct understanding of the inten- 
tions of Christ in the reformation of 
the world) is its sole object, and it is 
not a book which makes Christianity 
a mere lucrative trade for preaching 
auctioneers ; or, in the words of our 
author (p. 75), a system of all others 
the best calculated for disseminating 
doctrines fatal to morality, and en- 
couraging confident —- 

In short, it is a charming miscel- 


lany, full of sweet sentiment and the 
** beauty of holiness,” as beautiful in 


description as an angel of Guido upon 
canvas. — But we have no room for 
praises, not even for numerous fine 
passages, because one long one we 
must give— viz. the following account 
of ArcupEAcON DauBseNy—a man 
whom hawkers and pedlars in religion 
have represented to the vulgar as a 
Vicar-general of the devil himself, be- 
cause he has justly thought that schism 
is only one roguish mode of selling bad 
wares. 

We shall not copy their slander, but 
commence our account with the build- 


ing of the Church of Rode, co. Wilts. 


«* The Church is a perfect picture. Built 
in the most beautiful style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, on the summit of a hill—in the 
midst of the most enchanting landscape— 
looking down with an air of protection upoao 
the hamlet, that is scattered at irregular 
intervals below it—and completely isolated 
from every other object — it forms a feature 
on which the eye of the most fastidious 
critic may repose with transport. I[ts cost 
is reputed ‘to have exceeded ten thousand 
pounds, of which the Archdeacon alone 
contributed three. ‘ It is my legacy,’ he 
said to me at Bradley, after the consecra- 
tion was over, * to the Church of England.’ 
The books for the reading-desk are the gift 
of the Archdeacon’s grandchildren ; being, 


as I heard the little ones joyfully relate, 
* the savings of our pocket-money towards 
grand-papa’s Church.’ The plate for the 
communion was presented by the Archdea- 
con; and there is a fact connected with it 
so emblematic of his simplicity of heart, 
and to my mind so expressive of his charac- 
ter, that I cannot forbear recording it. 
Some months previous to the completion of 
Rode Church, its indefatigable supporter 
was so severely attacked with illness, that 
his recovery was deemed hopeless, Ac- 
quainted with the opinion of ‘his medical 
men, and perfectly coinciding in it, he calmly 
and steadily betook himself to settle his 
affairs, and especially every icular relat- 
ing to his Church. *¢ Let the Communion 
vessels,’ said he, to his old friend Mr. Hey, 
“be as handsome as can be made—but 
plated. I have always condemned those 
who have placed unnecessary temptations in 
the path of their fellow mortals ; and J am 
earnest that the last act of my life should 
hold out to others no inducement to sin.” 

** Nor is the beautiful Church at Rode 
the -_ substantial proof which the Arch- 
deacon has given of his zeal for the Esta- 
blishment. The inhabitants of Bath well 
know how unwearied and how liberal an 
advocate he proved himself tu be for the 
building of Christchurch in that city; the 
money, the pains, the time, and the exertion 
which he brought to the cause. Such is 
the man who has been styled, forsooth, ‘ a 
hypocrite.’ Well; there are, to be sure, 
various shades of hypocrisy, and different 
modes of evincing it, but that which the 
Archdeacon has adopted appears to be the 
most extraordinary of all. One has heard 
of men giving to a cause their breath, in the 
way of eulogy—or sanctioning a charity by 
their name, and a nominal subscription ; 
but to devote a handsome private fortune to 
the support of the Established Religion of 
the country, and this, year after year, in the 
most liberal manner, and at every opportu- 
nity, and as it will be seen in the sequel, by 
the exercise of the most undeviating self- 
denial—is one of the most extraordinary 
specimens of hypocrisy I have ever chanced 
to meet with. 

«¢ So much for his public character. We 
will now look at him in another light, as a 
parish priest. The peasant of sixty years 
ago would hardly recognise, in its present 
state, the village of North Bradley. It was 
once a poor, straggling, miserable hamlet— 
had a Church half’ in ruins—and, surrounded 
with a few stunted shrubs, a vicarage appa- 
rently in a state of dilapidation : it is now 
the very picture of thriving industry. Its 
Church and Church-yard in admirable order, 
tell the passing stranger that there is a 
watchful eye over both; while the vicarage, 
embosomed in ime with its verdant oy 
and sweeping shrubbery, says as plainly, 
that both taste and pt Pa ty have heen 
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tried here. In the centre of the village, 
the heart of the philanthropist is gladdened 
by a noble structure, entitled, the ‘ Vicar’s 
Almshouse ;’—it is built of Bath free-stone, 
in a style at once handsome and substantial, 
and is devoted to the reception of twelve 
poor people, who, from the experience of 
better days, and the education and habits of 
former years, are far too good for the pollu- 
tion of the common poor-house, and yet are 
obliged, by sorrow and misfortune, to seek 
any shelter, however dreary, where they 
may hide their head and die. I have often 
dreamed in theory of what a blessing such 
an institution as this might prove to a 
parish; I sever till naw saw it realized—and 
yet in a commercial country like our own, 
and where wealth is in such a constant state 
of fluctuation, what a circle does not such a 
scheme embrace. For what country Cler- 
gyman, at all conversant with the state of 
his flock, cannot say that he has found 
many children of sorrow, far superior to the 
indiscriminate mixture of the village work- 
house, but who, aged, helpless, diseased, 
and stricken, have no longer the power or 
the means of assisting themselves. A little 
further on is the Asylum, endowed in the 
same liberal manner as the former—built in 
the same handsome style—and furnished 
with the same comforts; here four blind 
and aged people pass the little remnant of 
their life in continual prayers and praise ; — 
prayer, that God would shower down his 
choicest blessings upon their generous bene- 
factor; aad praise, for having their lot cast 
in a parish where there is one who has the 
meaus and the inclination to cherish and 
protect the helpless blind. 

** Nor has the rising generation been 
forgotten. The Vicar's school, a room 
well designed, and admirably adapted to its 
object, is filled with healthy and happy 
faces; while a school-master and school- 
mistress are paid, with a comfortable resi- 
dence, from the same ever open hand. 

“It is hardly possible for the stranger to 
pass through North Bradley without having 
his curiosity excited by the appearance of 
one or other of these striking buildings ; 
and it is still more impossible, on becoming 
acquainted with ics object, to check the 
enquiry * who built it?’ The same answer 
will apply to all—the Archdeacon. Or, as 
a farmer’s wife, with her bright good-hu- 
moured face, answered my incredalous query 
on the subject—‘ Ay, you may stare; but 
"tis all the old gentleman’s doing—all his 
doing. Ah! it was a fine day for the parish, 
when parson Daubeny came to Bradley.’ 
Tt has C calculated, that the sum of fif- 
teen thousand pounds would barely cover 
the past and present charities of its venerable 
incumbent; nor do I think this by any 
means an extravagant computation. 1 well 
know in what an overflowing stream his 
* Winter charity’ annually flows. Flannel 
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and warm ing for the aged and infirm ; 
hats and bounets by the score, for the in- 
dustrious poor; coals by the chaldron ; 
potatoes by the cart-load; and cheese by 
the ton;—such is the princely manner in 
which the Archdeacon’s bounty arrives at 
Bradley. And the liberality with which it 
is distributed, does not di the donor. 
His own chaplain—whom, I believe, 1 may 
safely term his almoner—told me, ‘ the 
Archd "s dir to me are, ask nu 
questions of the applicant, whether he goes 
to Church or Chapel; if he can look you in 
the face as an honest man, and say I am in 
want, and you have no reason, primd facie, 
to disbelieve his statement, give without 
enquiry, and at once.’ These are the ac- 
tions, pursuits, and plans of a man who is 
* in his second childhood.’ These are the 
* circumscribed’ charities of a Bicotr !— 
This is the manner in which, month after 
month, and year after year, the fortune, 
time, and talents of that man are employed, 
whom the Catholic Bishop, Dr. Baines, has 
the hardihood to insinuate is a hypocrite. 
*¢ But perhaps it may be urged in reply, 
* all this display of charity is very Christian 
and very praiseworthy; but the Archdea- 
con’s fortune is handsome, and he can afford 
it. Beyond doubt, there is no gratification 
which he denies to himself” The reverse is 
the fact. The pervading feature of every 
object at the Vicarage, is its extreme sim- 
plicity ; every thing is good, but singularly 
“plain. His table is frugality itself; the epi- 
cure or the fanciful eater must not trust 
himself there: Fuge littus iniquum. Alas! 
fur them, not a trace. of self-indulgence, 
personal extravagance, or private gratifica- 
tion is perceptible. In conversation, the 
Archdeacon is reserved; and there may be 
some truth in the remark, that ‘ he does 
not possess the knack of talking ;’ but the 
few observations which fall from him are 
those of a man who has read much, and 
thought more. He is cautious and rather 
unwilling to form fresh acquaintances ; and 
is accused, I think, most unjustly, of hang- 
ing back from the younger Clergy. I say 
unjustly, because I have heard those whom 
distance had placed beyond the sphere of his 
action, and others whom fanaticism had 
blinded to his worth, term him ‘a haughty 
dignitary,” and ‘a high priest,’ &c. but 
during a residence in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, I had reiterated proofs of 
the kindness and courtesy of his manner to 
his younger brethren in the ministry; how 
ready he was at all times to afford them not 
only his advice, but his able and unwearied 
assistance, and, if circumstances required it, 
his personal support. His circle of private 
friends is small, . I remember his once say- 
ing to me, ‘ there is not in England a great 
deal of society in which a Clergyman, that 
is, I mean, a Clergyman alive to the duties 
of his holy calling, and mindful of the 
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sacredness and separation of his profession, 


can with iety mingle.’ He holds in 
dignified and just oe that vilest of all 
expedients for killing time-— taking up, and 
laying down, scraps of painted paper; but 
is particularly fond of sacred music. Like 
.some other able men, he has lived too much 
in his study, and too little in the world ; 
and is occasionally the dupe of the most 
barefaced imposition. Of this I heard an 
instance from his own lips. We had beén 
talking of the London Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews. ‘ Not long ago,’ said 
the Archdeacon, ‘ a most singular looking 
individual, miserably clad, and the very pic- 
ture of poverty, came to Bradley, and re- 
quested to see me. After a short preface, 
he told me he was a converted Jew. M 

mind misgave me about the man; but as 

felt reluctant to turn him empty away, I 
entered into conversation with him at some 
length, and questioned him pretty closely. 
His answers were so singularly well express- 
ed, and evinced such an intimate acquaintance 
with Seripture—his account of himself so 
plausible—and the change, which gradually 
took place in his mind, was so extremely 
natural, and so ingeniously described— that 
I felt convinced I had done him injustice. 
I kept him ten days, clothed him, and gave 
him a draft for ten guineas. Forty-eight 
hours afterwards I heard of his getting drunk 
at the Ring of Bells in the next village, 
and boasting how gloriously he had gulled 
old Daubeny! I must confess, I felt rather 
ehagrined at the moment; though to be 
sure, after the experience I have had, I 
ought to know better by this time. Well, 

1, after all, I had better be the cheatee 
than the cheater.’ 

«* Reserved, and at times austere, as he 
appears, he abounds in kindly feeling. It 
was delightful to see him come out in his 
grey reading gown, and romp with his little 
grandchildren on the lawn, the most noisy 
and riotous of the party; and there is no 
inst Ir ber, of my ever having 
spent a day with him, in which he did not 
mention the late Mrs. Daubeny, coupled 
with some brief but most affectionate 
trophé to her y-” Pp. 366-376. 








** Such (says our author) is the ARcH- 
Deacon of SanuM—the Hypocrite 
and the Bigot. How far the portrait 
is correct, let those who know him 
best determine. 1 have sketched him 
as he is—in a light far more subdued 
than my own respect for his worth, 
and admiration for his talents would 
prompt me. If the portrait, then, ap- 
pears highly coloured, blame not the 
painter, but the original.” 

Who, we add, will be mean enough 
to asperse such an apostolical, philan- 
thropical character? no abstract con- 





(May, 
scientious dissentets, we are sure ; only 
those fripons who live by schism. Let 
such men call him hard names, and 
expunge his book (as they do) from 
those fit to be read, because it shows 
that their own wretched works are 
only bills of mortality, accounts of the 
diseases which they propagate, and of 
the numbers that die of them, still 
DavBeny ON Scutso is founded upon 
the uncorrupted doctrine of the Gospel, 
and his venerable name we fondly 
trust, registered in the last volume of 
that Gospel—the Book of Life. 


-—-Q— 


83. Romanism contradictory to the Bible ; 
or the peculiar Tenets of the Church of 
Rome, as exhibited in her accredited 
Formularies, contrasted with the Holy 
Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
M.A, 12mo. 8vo. pp. 60. 


EVERY body knows that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion was no more in 
its origin than Heathenism plated over 
with Christianity, and that, after plain 
brass Paganism was subdued, the old 
Romanism was improved into a mere 
engine of power and pfofit jor the be- 
nefit of the Bishops of Rome. All 
this is perfectly plain ; but now-a-days, 
forsooth, the lady of Babylon is affirm- 
ed never to have been a naughty wo- 
man, always a chaste, venerable ma- 
tron, and so forth. However, Pro- 
testants maintain that Christianity 
should be tested by the Bible; and 
Mr. Horne shows that the Papists reck- 
on Christianity to be vested in the 
person of the aes. Thus virtually 
they exalt him to the rank of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Mr. Horne shows the errors of Ro- 
manism, by contrasting the Scriptures 
with their tenets. We shall go 
through his sections seriatim. 

1. The Holy Scriptures are a com- 
plete rule of faith, (2 Tim. iii. 15, 17, 
Rev. xxii. 8, &c. &c.) The Council 
of Trent, however, says, ‘* All saving 
truth is not contoland in the Holy 
Scripture.” pp. 8, 9. 

2. Canon of Scripture. The Romish 
Church makes the Apocrypha to be of 
equal authority. 

3. It is the duty of Aut to read the 
Scriptures. The Church of Rome pro- 
hibits the reading of them. 

4. The Holy Scriptures invite and 
command inguiry,—the Pope cannot 
be infallible,—1i Thess. v. 21, x.. 1. 
Cor. v. 15. Gal. i. 8. The infallibility 
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is disproved by the bad lives, various 
doctrines, &c. &c. of Popes, 

5. The Romish Church is nof the 
mother and mistress of all churches,— 
those of Jerusalem, Samaria, Cyprus, 
Phenice, and Antioch, being much 


6. God alone is to be worshipped 
May. iv. 10. Acts iv. 12); but the 

omish Church admits the merits and 
intercession of the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints, &c. 

7. The Romish Church errs in its 
manner. of worship, by celebrating 
service in an unknown language, con- 
trary to 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 6, 14, 10, Ig. 

8 The complete atonement of 
Christ is contradicted by the Charch 
of Rome,—but the Romanists make 
this atonement dependent upon cele- 
bration of Mass, and destroy all the 
arguments contained iu chapters 7, 8, 
9g, of the Hebrews. 

g. The Romanists affirm that good 
works a/one are meritorious, and wor- 
thy of eternal life; that chere was no 
original sia in the Virgin Mary, &c. 

10. The Rowish Church makes se- 
ven sacraments, whereas Christ has 
only founded two. 

11.. The Romish Church forbids 
the cup to the laity, contrary to Matt. 
xxvi, 26—28. 1 Cor. x. 16. It prohi- 
bits marriage to the Clergy, contrary 
to well-known texts. 

17. Purgatory and Indulgences. The 
first is contrary to Heb. ix. 27, 1 Sam. 
xxv, 29, Matt. vii. £3, 14.-vili. 11, 12. 
The second to Ps. cxxx. 4. Isa. xliii, 
25. xliv, 22. Jer. i. 20. Mark ii. 7, 
Luke v. 2!, Eph. iv. 32, 18. Auricu- 
lar confession is contrary to Scripture 
and reason. . 

19. Deposing- power of the Pope. 
Here we shall give an extract from 
page 41. 

“In 1800 the late Pope Pius VII. an- 


nounced his election to the pontificate to 
Lonis XVILI. as the lawfu! King of France ; 
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and in the following year he exhibited 
most edifying ingteice of duplicity, 


when it suited his interest, by entering into 


a concordat with Buonaparte (who had pot 
ong betes professed himself é py rt 
in Egypt), in which, besides suppressi 
146 episcopal and metropolitan sees, 
dismissing their Bishops and metropolitans 
without any form of judicature, he absolved 
all Frenchmen from their oaths of allegiance 
to their legitimate Sovereign, and autho- 
rized an oath of allegiance to the first Con- 
sul; and when Louis XVIII, sent his am- 
bassador to Rome to present his credentials, 
the Pontiff refused to receive him. With 
marvellous infallibility, however, not quite 
eight years after, the same pontiff issued a 
bull (in June 1809), excommunicating Buo- 
naparte and all who adhered to him. in his 
invasion of the Papal states; in which bull 
he makes the same extravagant pretensions 
to supreme power, which had been put forth 
by Saint Gregory VIL. Innocent Il. and 
other pontiffs.” 

Mischievous as is to the world such 
nonsense as Romanism, yet by allow- 
ing no system of education whatever, 
which is not incorporated with the 
a of that system, and masterly 

icy, supported by the secular arm, 
It continues to dupe: thousands; and 
those who do not adopt it sincerely, 
continue in it nominally, because it is 
against the point of honour to change 
a political or religious creed; as in 
France, such persons. turn infidels. 
The demoralizing consequences of up- 
holding a religion which men cannot 
think to be worthy of God are mani- 
fest, and thus such a religion becomes 
a serious public evil, and, we-are sures 
contributed in a great degree to that 
wickedness “which obtained and (ac- 
cording to Sir Walter Scott in ** Paul’s 
Letters”) still obtains in France, and 
will do so, as long as religion is deem- 
ed a mere matter of form,—an evil 
which forsooth is now to be cured by 
the Jesuits, in. the present stale of 
knowledge ! 


—_@--- 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 

A Popular Commentary on the Bible, in 
a Series of Sermons, following in the Old 
Testament the Course of the First I.essons 
at Morning and Evening Service. By the 
Rev J, Prumrre, B.D. 

A Review and Analysis of Bishop Bull's 

Gent, Mac. May, 1827. 


Exposition of the Doctrine of Justification 
By Rozerr Netson, Esq. 

A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern Italy, 
and Switzerland, in the Summer ‘of 1825. 
By S. W. Stevenson. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical, preached in 
the Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey, By 
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the Rev. Wintiam Deartary, B.D. F.RS. 
Rector of Clapham, and of Watton, Herts. 

Morning ts, in Prose and Verse, 
ott Portions of the successive Chapters in 
the Gospel of St. Mark. By the Rev. J. 
W. Cunninouam, Vicar of Harrow, 

Human Sacrifices in India. Substance of 
the Speech of J. Poynder, esq. at the Courts 
of Proprietors of East India Stock, held on 
the 21st and 28th days of March, 1827. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 
of Richmond, Surrey. By the Hon. and 
Rev. G. T. Noel. 

Views in Rome. Printed in Gold, drawn 
and engraved by Pinelli of Rome. 

A Solemn Appeal to the Common Sense 
of England, against the Principles of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, aud his As- 
sociates. 

Amongst the Novels announced for pub- 
lication, are, Blue-Stocking Hall; Flirta- 
tion ; O’Neale, or the Rebel; a third series 
of Highways and Byways, and also of Say- 
ings and Doings; Hyde Nugent; The 
Opera; ‘The Guards; &c. &e. 

Observations on the necessity of esta- 
blishing a different System of affording 
Medical Relief to the Sick Poor: than by 
the Practice of Contracting with Medical 
Men, or the Farming of Parishes. By J. 
F. Hutsert, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c. 

Register of the Arts and Sciences. Con- 
taining an A t of several hundred of 
the most important and interesting Inven- 
tions, Discoveries, and Processes. 

The Elements of Plane Trigonometry. 
By Joun Hino, M.A. P 


Preparing for Publication. 

History of the Town and Collegiate 
Church of Beverly, the adjacent Villages, 
and Mesux Abbey. By the Rev. Georce 
Otrver, Vicar of Clee, and author of the 
** Monumental Antiquities of Grimsby,” 
&e. &e, 

Some Account of Llangollen and its Vi- 
cinity, co. Denbigh, including a circuit of 
about seven miles. 

The Book-Collector’s Manual; or, a 
Guide to the knowledge of rare, curious, 
and useful Books, either printed in or re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Lccution of Printing to the present 
time; with Biographical and Critical No- 
tices, Collations of the more valuable Arti- 
cles, both as to text and plates; likewise 
Prices from the 9 sales during the 
present century. By W.T. Lownoes. 

The Theological lopaedia. 

The Newtonian System of Philosophy 
explained by familiar objects in an enter- 
taining manner for the use of young peo- 
ple. James Mircuett, sue of the 
*¢ First Lines of Science,” &c. 

The Visions of Patmos, a Prophetic 
Poem, illustrative of the Apocalypse, with 
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an Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. 
ave Gainrieip, Rector of Shirland, Der- 


rales all N 

‘ales of all Nations, comprising prose 
fictions from the pene of the author .of 
London in the Olden Time—the Author 
of Mansie Wauck’s Ansobiogrepnrretar 


Charles Gore— Mr. Alaric Watts—- Mr. 
Emerson, &c. &c. ; 

A new novel, entitled Reuben Apsley. 
The scene is laid in England during, the 
short reign of James the Second, and the 
most prominent of the historical characters 
is. Judge Jeffreys. By Mr. Horace Smitu. 

t very rare and curious fiction, which 
treats of the ‘ Lyfe of Virgilius and of his 
Death, and of the many marvaylés that 
he did hy whyche-crafte and negromancy 
through the help of the Devils of Hell,” 
will form the second in Mr. W. J. Tuoms’ 
series of early prose romances. 

The first Number of a series of Litho- 
graphic Views in the Brazils ; together with 

enes of the Manners, Customs, and Cos- 
tume of the Inhabitants, from Drawings by 
Maurice Ruguedas, a German Artist, under 
the superintendance of Baron Humsotpr. 

A Selection of Architectural ahd other 
Ornaments, Greek, Roman, and Ttalion, 
drawn on Stone from the Originals in va- 
rious Museums and Buildings ia [taly. By 
Messrs. Jenkins and Hoskins. aati al 

On Comparative siognomy. 

Brun ; pa of Gutrane ae de- 
signs in Lith ; 

Views in the Madeiras, in 20 drawings 
on stone. 

No. II. of Views in South Wales, taken 
on the spot, and drawn on stone. By W. 
E.pripce. 

Ramotes in Madeira and Portugal, in 
1826. With an Appendix illustrative of 
the Civil History, &c. of the Island. 

History of Steam Engine, from its 
earliest Invention to the present Time. By 
Exuan Gattoway, Engineer. 


It may be curious hereafter to refer to 
the price and progress of the magnificent 
edition of ** Livy” upon vellum, recently sold 
by Mr. Evans. After having been pure 
by Mr. Edwards in Italy, it was subsequently 
sold in his sale by Mr. Evans, for about nine 
hundred pounds, to Sir Mark Sykes ; at the 
dispersion of whose library it was again sold 
by Evans for three hundred and sixty pounds 
to Payne and Foss, who transferred it to Mr. 
Dent for five hundred pounds or guineas.— 
Messrs. Payne and Foss have again become 
possessed of this most valuable treasure for 


two hundred and fi ag 

The assignees a4 urst, Robinson, and 
Co. have sold, in one lot, for two thousand 
goon, the remaining copies of the Staf- 
ord Gallery. (originally engraved at an ex- 
pence of We eared and fifty thousand 
pounds). The plates have been destroyed 
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under an especial Act of Parliament. They 
have likewise sold, by private contract, in 
one lot, the whole of their remaining va- 
luable stock of ancient and moderw engrav- 
ings, of every description, together with the 
original plates, to Messrs. Grave and Boys, 
for fifteen thousand pounds. This is con- 
sidered the most extensive purchase, rela- 
tive to this department of the arts, that ever 
was effected. 
Roya Sociery. 

April 26. Davies Gilbert, Treasurer, 
in he Chair. nig 

At this meeting, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence, Lerd High Admiral of England, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society; and a 
paper was read, ** On the derangements of 
certain Transit instruments by the effects of 
= aan By Professor Woodhouse, 
F.R.S. 


May 3. Mr. Gilbert in the Chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘* Rules and 
Principles for determining the dispersive 
ratio of Glass, and for computing the Radii 
of Curvature for Achromatic Object- 
glasses ;” submitted to the test of experi- 
ment. By Professor Barlow, F.R.S. 

May 10. Mr. Gilbert in the Chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, «*« Some Ob- 
servations on the Effects of Dividing the 
Nerves of the Lungs, and subjecting the 
latter to the influence of Voltaic Electricity.” 
By Dr. Wilson Philip, F.R.S. 

A paper was also read, ‘‘ On the Change 
in the Plumage of some Hen-pheasants.” 
By W. Yarrell, Esq. F.L.S.; communicated 
by W. Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. 

May 17. Mr. Gilbert in the Chair. 

A communication was read, ‘* On the 
Secondary Reflection produced in a Magnetic 
Needle by an Iron Shell, in consequence of 
an unequal distribution of Magnetism in its 
two branches ;” discovered by Capt. Wil- 
son, R.N.; by Professor Barlow, F.R.S. 

pers were also read, “* On the Dif- 
ference of the Meridians of the Royal Ob- 
servatories of Greenwich and Paris.” By 
T. Henderson, Esq.; and ‘¢ On Astronomi- 
cal Observations at the Paramatta Observa- 
tory;” by C, Runcker, Esq. 

May 24. Mr. Gilbert in the Chair. 

Papers were read, ‘* On the Destruction 
of the Fire-damp in Coal-mines.” By Mr. 
Finchem ; and “ On the Radiation of Heat,” 
by Mr, R. W. Fox. 


Rovat Soorery or Literature. 
April 26. The annual meeting of this So- 
ciety took place at its chambers in Parlia- 
ment-street, the Bishop of Salisbury, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, After the preliminary 





business, his Lordship read an address to an 
auditory of from forty to fifty individuals, 
mostly men eminent for learning and talents. 
The gold medals adjudged 

ive 


Council were then 


this 
red,” “Mr. 


Ts 
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Zoovoeicat Soctery. 
May 17. The anniversary 

society took 
Lansdowne, ident, in the chair. The 
meeting was very numerously attended; Earls 
Spencer, Malmesbury, and Carnarvon, Lord 
Auckland, Marquis of Carmarthen, Bisho 
of Bath and Wells, Sir Everatd Home, Sir 
Robert Heron, M.P., Sir T. D. Acland, 
Bart., Sir John de Beauvoir, Mr. Baring 
Wall, M.P., &c. being present. The 
President informed the meeting, that the 
works in the Regent’s-park are rapidly ad- 
vancing : the walks have been laid out.and 
partly exeeuted : and pheasantries.and ayia- 
ries, with sheds and enclosures for some of 
the rarer animals belonging to the society, 
were in active It was expected 
that the gardens would possess sufficient in- 
terest to authorize the opening of them 
during the ensuing autumn. The President 
then announced that the number of sub- 
scribers exceeded 500, and that the list was 


daily increasing. 


meeting of this 
lace May 17, the Marquis of 


Literary Funp Society. 


The friends and supporters of this excel- 
lent institution celebrated their Anniversary 
on Wednesday the 9th of May, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. 

Lord John Russell presided, in the ab- 
sence of his Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
who was stated to be disabled from attend- 
ing by indisposition. After dinner the noble 
chairman gave the usual toasts—‘‘ The 
munificent Patron of the Society, the King,” 
three times three, &c. Lord John Russell, 
having apologised for the absence of the 
Duke of Somerset, said, I am eager to men- 
tion a circumstance which must add much 
to the prosperity of our Society, namely, 
that the gentleman who consented to 
fill the chair of our President, at our next 
anniversary festival, is the Right Hon, 
George Canning, First Lord of the Treasury, 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) 

Mr. Fitzgerald recited a poem on the oc- 
casion; and the Chairman’s health was pro- 
posed, in an eloquent address, by Mr. Daw- 

son, M. P. for Louth. 

The Rev. George Croly, one of the Re- 
ristrars, read an able address, composed by 
Rhimeelf, stating the objects of the Society, 
and the benefits resulting from it. The fol- 
lowing extracts from this eloquent Lge mt 
tion cannot fail of being read with plea- 
sure 

“ The principle of this Institution is. to 
administer assistance to Literary persons 
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prived by acc'dint, disease, enfeebled facul- 
ties, or decliviag life, of the power of lite- 
rary exertion.” 

** The objects of the Fund include a very 
extensive class. It is unquestionable, that 
in the present age some branches of Litera- 
ture have obtained sign remuneration. But 
its graver provinces are still but a barren in- 
heritance; while works of imagination are 
munificently encouraged, all that vast and 
lofty region which belongs to Science and 
Learning is comparatively unproductive. 
The Philosopher, the Mathematician, the 
Classical Scholar, the Divine, stand but on 
the verge of that opulent stream which 
swells round the more favoured Literature. 

‘¢ Many of the applicants are members of 
the leading professions, holding, in earlier 
life, considerable rank in the public eye, 
and cast down from the fairest prospects of 
competence and honour by irresistible cala- 
mities. Many are still more painfully en- 
titled to assistance; females known as au- 
thers, or the destitute widows and orphans 
of men of ability and virtue. 

*< All suppression of names, and of cir- 
eumstances which might lead to names, is 
obviously essential. 

*« The state of the Society’s finances will 
be best understood from a slight notice of 
its history. 

“The first suggestion of the Literary 
Fund is due to the late Mr. David Williams, 
who brought forward the subject so carly as 
the year 1773. ‘The death of a learned in- 
dividual, Floyer Sydenham, under peculiarly 
afflicting circumstances, in 1798, gave addi- 
tional interest to his plan. A private sub- 
scription was collected, the public attention 
was drawn by an appeal from the founder's 
pens’ and in 1790 the first annual festival 
was held, and the Institution fairly took its 
place amongst the most distinguished instru- 
ments of public benevolence. 

“In 1797 a Permanent Fund was formed, 
and a beginning was thus made for securiag 
the Institution against future casualty. In 
1803 its claims were introduced, by the late 
excellent Earl of Chichester, to the notice 
of His present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
by whose munificent patronage it was imme- 
diately adopted, established in a house, and 
has continued to be sustained and honoured. 

** The distinction of his Royal High- 
ness’s patronage was followed by an event 
of striking interest—the legacy of Thomas 
Newton, the last representative of the great 
philosopher. On hearing the statements of 
the Society, he exclaimed, with. justified 
enthusiasm: ‘ This is the Institution for 
the Representative of Newton,’ and be- 
queathed his estate to the Literary Fund. 

** A CuarTEeR was now judged necessary, 
and after experiencing considerable difficul- 
ties, which were combated by the intelligent 
and zealous perseverance of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, to whose services the Socjety 


has been deeply indebted since his first cons 
nexion with it; this instrument, so im- 
portant to its consolidation and permanency, 
was in the year 1818 obtained. 

«It is not the purpose of the Literary 
Fund to reward able authorship, which 
should look for its reward to the Nation; 
nor to encourage bad authorship, nor to 
sustain the idle, nor to indulge thé profli- 
gate; but to interpose, as far as it may, 
between the meritorious and those calamities 
against which no rank of merit can be al- 
ways a security; to lift up the honourable 
and cultivated mind crushed by misfortunes 
that defy human prudence; to save those 
from falling whose fall would be a scandal to 
the literary honour of the country; to help 
those who cannot help themselves; to save 
the half ruined from being wholly ruined ; 
to prevent casual poverty from being de- 
graded into desperate privation ; sickness 
from being turned into death; and, where 
death is inevitable, to soften the dying hour, 
by the feeling that the widow and orphan of 
the man of genius will not be cast loose to 
the bitter chances of the world. 

** Since its commencement in the year 
1790, the Literary Fund has distributed no 
less a sum than 12,000/. among upwards of 
one thousand cases; some of them of a re- 
markable nature, and in which the result of 
the relief was immediate and public. But 
the few instances which may have thus 
escaped into observation, can furnish no 
estimate of the actual extent of service, 
How vast a mass of lonely misery the bounty 
of the Fund may have lightened, or even 
extinguished; how many sinking spirits it 
has cheered to new exertions; what sick- 
beds it has made the heds of health; what 
years of helpless decay it has made years of 
comparative comfort ; what agonies of mind 
among a class of men whom the habits of 
their whole lives, their education, and intel- 
ligence, render most vulnerahle in the mind, 
have been healed; must be beyond human 
record: but they will not be forgotten 
where it is most important for men, and 
even for Institutions, that they should be 
remembered.” 


Lonron Unversity. 


April 30. This ceremony of laying the 
foundatiou- stone of this University tvok 
place. The spot which has been selected 
for the building is situated at the’end of 
Gower-street, and comprehends ‘a very ex- 
terisive piece of ground, which is enclosed 
by paling. Gower-street and the adjacent 
streets were this day crowded with passen- 
gers and carriages moving towards the place. 
At a quarter past three o'clock, the Duke 
of Sussex arrived upon the gfound. In 
about ten minutes afterwards. the Royal 
Duke, attended by the committee and stew- 
wards, went in procession to the platform, 
upoa which the  seaerwrne Lode was depo- 
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sited. The stone had been cut exactly in 
two, and in the lower half there was formed 
a hollow, in which the medals, 
coins, &c. were to be placed. The architect 
then read the following inscription engraved 

the copper-plate which was to be 
P inside the stone : 

« Deo Opt. Max. Sempiterno Orbis Ar- 
chitecto Favente, quod Felix Faustumque 
sit Octavum Regni Annum Ineunte GeorGio 
Quarto Britanniaram Rege, celsissimus 
Princeps Aucustus Frepericus Sussexiz 
Dux, Batam Bonarum Artium Patronus, 
Antiquissimi Ordinis Architectonici Praeses 
apud Anglos summus, primum Londinensis 
Academie Lapidem, inter Civium et Fra- 
trum circumstantium Plausus Manu sua 
locavit Prid. Kal. Maii. Opus diu multum- 
que desideratum Urbi Patrize commodissi- 
mum tandem aliquando inchoatum est Anno 
Salutis Humane mocccxxvit. Anno Lucis 
Nostre MMM™MMpcccxxvil. Nomina Cla- 
rissi um irorum qui sunt e Concilio, 
Henricus Dux Norfolcie, Henricus Marchio 
de Lansdowne, Domi Johannes Russell, 
Johannes Vicecomes Dudley et Ward, Geor- 

ius Baro de Auckland, Honorabilis Jac. 

bercrombie, Jacobus Mackintosh, Eques, 
Alexander Baring, Henricus Brougham, 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Georgius Grote, Zac. 
Macaulay, Benjaminus Shaw, Gulielmus 
Tooke, Henricus Waymouth, Georgius Birk- 
beck, Thomas Campbell, Olinthus Gregory, 
Josephus Hume, Seesbes Mill, Johannes 
Smith, Henricus Warburton, Johannes 
Whishaw, Thomas Wilson; Gulielmus Wil- 
kins, Architectus.” 

The upper part of the stone was then 
gradually raised by the help of pullies, and 
the Duke of Sussex having received the 
coins, medals, and inscription, deposited 
them in the hollow formed for their recep- 
tion. On the golden trowel, with which the 
mortar was laid, was inscribed the following 
words :—** With this trowel was laid the 
first stone of the London University, by his 
Royal Highness Augustus Duke of Sussex, on 
the 30th of April, 1827. Wm. Wilkins, 
architect ; Messrs. Lee and Co. builders.” 

Amongst the company present, were— 
the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Carnarvon, 
Lord Auckland, Sir Robt. Wilson, Mr. John 
Smith, M.P., Mr. Brougham, M.P., Dr. 
Lushington, M.P., Mr.Watson Taylor, M.P. 
the Hon. Captain Dundas, the Hon. Douglas 
Kinnaird, Colonel Jones, Mr. Alderman 
Venables, &c. 

The mallet used in the above ceremony, 
was the one used in laying the first stone of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and presented by its 
great architect, Sir Christopher Wren, to 
the Masonic Lodge of Antiquity, of which 
he was a member. 











INTERLINEAL TRANSLATIONS. 
: At the Philosophical and Literary Society 
of Bristol, May 17, the Rev. Mr. Eden read 
a paper on Translations from the Learned 
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Languages. He icularly dwelt on the 
utility and in ob of intadlinaal transla- 
tions, in conveying the true sense of an 
author, and facilitating the acquisition of a 
language. His reasons for considering our 
most popular translations, those in rhyme 
especially, as but ill calculated to give just 
and accurate ideas of the originals, appeared 
to be extremely well founded. 

Previous to the reading of the Rev. Mr. 
E.’s Essay, some observations on Literal 
Translations were read Dr. Pricuarn, 
who introduced to the notice of the meetin 
a curious specimen of an Interlineary Literal 
Translation of the Scriptures, by Xantis 
Pagnini, published as early as the year 1528, 
at Lyons, in France. The volume which 
Dr. P. laid on the table was printed in the 
= 1584. It was calculated to show at 

ow early a period that method had been 
resorted to as a means of facilitating the 
acquisition of the dead | es. The 
work consisted of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, and the New, in Greek, with an 
Interlineary Translation in Latin to each. 
** I may observe,” said the Dr. “ that al- 
though this translation of Pagnini’s obtained 
great celebrity, it has shared the same fate 
to which a diversity of opinion condemns all 
literary productions; and by some of the 
most learned men it has been treated with 
strong censure.” 


Nortu West Expepition. 


Letters have been received at the Admi- 
ralty from Captain Beechey, of the Blossom 
frigate, which detail the particulars of the 
voyage of that ship into Behring’s Straits. 
It appears the vessel arrived in the harbour 
of St. Peter and St.Paul, in Kamtschatka, 
in Jume last, and there learnt of the failure 
of Captain Parry’s expedition; and after 're- 
fitting and taking in such stores as could be 

rocured, sailed to the northward. The 

lossom entered Kotzebu’s Inlet, and then 
proceeded to Behring’s Straits, and reached 
the latitude of 72.30., when all further pro- 
gress was put an end to, by an impenetrable 
barrier of fixed ice, which extended in an 
entire mass as far as the eye could reach. 
After several fruitless attempts, and remain- 
ing as long as it was prudent, Capt. Beechy 
returned, and again entered Kotzebu's In- 
let, the shores of which are represented as 
having a most inhospitable and dreary ap- 
pearance. They had several interviews along 
the coast with the natives, but could not 
from them, or by any other means, obtain 
the least information of Captain Franklin or 
any of his party, who, it was understood, 
were to proceed in the course of last sum- 
mer from the mouth of the Mackenzie river 
to the westward, in the hope of being able 
to reach some part of the coast in the — 
bourhood of Icy Cape or Kotzebu’s Inlet. 
The officers and men were all well, but the 
ship had suffered some damage from the 
pressure of the ice. 
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Tue Bruce Manuscrirts. 


The fine collectioa of Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and other Oriental manuscripts obtained by 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller in Egypt and 
Abyssinia, (an account of which. was ge 
in vol. xcv, ii. p. 66) have been brought to 
the hammer, by Mr. Christie. They con- 
sisted of nearly 100 volumes. Among the 
Biblical manuscripts was an /Ethiopian ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, in 5 vols. con- 
taining the whole of the sacred books, except 
the Psalms, made from manuscripts used by 
the Greek church at Alexandria, ata remote, 
but anknown period. This copy is consi- 
dered unique. Each page is divided into 
three columns, and the manuscript has a 
considerable number of marginal variations. 
It is written on vellum, in very clear and 
beautiful characters. It includes the book 
of Enoch, which was first brought into 
Europe by Mr. Bruce. The three copies 
of it, originally belonging to him (one of 
which is at Paris, and another at Oxford), 
are all that are known to exist of it on our 
Continent. There are also in this collec- 
tion two copies of the four Gospels, in 
‘Ethiopic ; and the Epistles and Acts of the 
Apostles, in two volumes, on vellum. The 
Constitution of the Apostles, or a Collec- 
tion of the Canons made by the first Gene- 
ral Council (which is the Statute Book of 
the Church of Abyssinia), in one volume ; 
and the Synaxar, or History of the Saints 
yenerated in Abyssinia, in four large vo- 
lumes. Among the historical manuscripts 
is the celebrated Chronicle of Axum, on 
vellum, in double col It prof 
to have-been compiled from materials or re- 
cords found by Damatious (Damascus), Bi- 
shop of Rome, in the Church of St. So- 
phia, and read at the first council of Nice 
to the 318 Fathers assembled there.—There 
were also a variety of Arabic MSS. relating 
to the histories of Syria and Egypt, and the 
conquest of Spain by the Saracens; a Topo- 
pe one Description of Egypt, the Course 
of the Nile, &c.; several works on Medicine 
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and Natural History; and an unique Cop- 
tie MS. on papyrus, said to have been found 
in the ruins near Thebes, in the former re- 
sidence of some Egyptian monks. It con- 
tains 76 leaves, in small folio, of papyrus, of 
a dun colour, and exceedingly brittle. The 
character is neat, of the uncial kind, and, 
consequently all in capitals, without points 
or spaces, This ript is supposed 
have heen composed in the 2d, or the be- 
ginning of the 3d, century. It was brought 
from Scotland by Mr. Bruce, for the pur- 
pose of its being inspected by Dr. Woitle, 
whom he permitted to copy it. Mr. Christie, 
on introducing this extraordinary collection 
to the notice of the company, observed, that 
if Europe derived no other benefit from the 
travels of Bruce, she had been greatly en- 
riched by his labours in obtaining these va- 
luable MSS. which ought to be purchased 
by the nation. There were several book- 
sellers and literary men present, but no ad- 
vance was made upon the sum at which the 
collection was put up on behalf of the pro- 
prietor—viz. 5,500/. 





German Literature. 

In Germany, among the unaccountable 
number of non-political journals, there ap- 
pear at this time—a morning—a mid-day—an 
evening--anda mid-night Gazette. The latter, 
so far from being sleepy, is the mostlively and 
spirited of them all; being edited by the 
celebrated poet Miillner. ere is also an- 
nounced as nearly ready for publication, at 
Berlin, the Fool’s Gazette (die Narrenzeit- 
ung), to appear three times a week, for the 
benefit of every description of fools.—Pro- 
fessor Beck states, from an authentic ac- 
count lately published, that from 1814 to 
1826 there have been printed in France 
33,774 books, and in Germany, within the 
same period, 50,303. The Grivensley of 
Gottingen counts at present 1460 students, 
of whom 352 study theology, 652 the law, 
284 medicine, and 172 the philosophical 
sciences. The University of Munich had on 
the 23d of December last 1342 students, 


—— 
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Society or AnTigvaries. 


April 23. The annual Election of Officers 
took place, when the Earl of Aberdeen was 
re-elected President; and James Heywood 


Markland, Esq. F.R.S. was elected Djgector, 
in the room of W. R. Hamilton gh FS. 
romoted to be one of the -Presidents. 
The Society afterwards dnd ter at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, the President in the 
Chair. 
May 3. The President in the Chair. 
The President’s appointment of William 
Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S. as his Deputy, was 


read 


A communication was read from the Rev. 
J. Hunter, F.S«A., addressed to Mr. Ellis, 
enclosing ‘tn original letter from Lenthall, 
the»Speaker of the House of Commons, to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, respecting Col. Ham- 
mond’s government of the Isle of Wight, 
and charge of Charles I, in Carisbrook 
Castle. t was formerly in the hands of the 
historian Rushworth, and is adlluded to in 
his ‘* Collections.” 

The reading of Dr. Meyrick's notices 
from Military writers on Hand Fire-arms 
was continued. The portion of this pa 
now read, related to the Tricker-lock, the. 
Fire-lock, the Self-luading gun, the Musket- 
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arrow, the Match-box, the Fancy-gun, and 
some other subjects. Musket-arrows were 
arrows discharged from muskets, especially 
used jn naval warfare. The Match-hox was 
invented by one of the Princes of Orange : 
it consisted of a metallic tube, in which the 
burning match was placed, perforated with 
small holes so as to admit the air, but pre- 
vent the light of the match from betraying 
the troops to the enemy, in the night. 

May 10. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
Chair, 

Mr, Konig, through the hands of Mr. 
Ellis, exhibited drawings of three ancient 
buildings on the Continent; viz. the Ca- 
thedral of Beauvais, the Hotel de Ville at 
Brussels, and the Hotel de Ville at Lou- 
vaine. The reading was concluded of Dr. 
Meyrick’s Notices from Military Writers on 
Hand Fire-arms. 

May 17. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair. 

A communication was read from the Rev. 
Thos. Rackett, F.R.S. and S. A. accompa- 
nying the exhibition of five pieces of ancient 
sculpture in stone recently purchased in 
France. Three of these relies of antiquity 
were hought at a village in France, on the 
borders of Flanders, to the Church of which 
they are supposed formerly to have belonged. 

hey are superior in execution, however, to 
the dry style of the Flemish sculptors, and 
were probably the work of an Italian artist. 
One of them, representing Christ bearing 
the Cross, strongly resembles in the ar- 
rangement of the subject, the celebrated 
altar-piece at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
though it was certainly executed anterior to 
that picture. The other two of this series 
Tepresent, respectively, the Resurrection of 
Jesus; and the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
They were formerly painted in oil-colours 
and gilt, and furnish an additional proof 
that the art of painting in oil was known 
before the time of Van Eyck. The subjects 
of the remaining two sculptures, are, Moses 
striking the rock, and the Presentation in 
the Temple. They once formed part of the 
Abbey of St. Bertha at St. Omers, and 
were obtained at Dunkirk. 

Mr. Ellis, in a letter addressed to the 
President, communicated a transcript of a 


manuscript by Sir Gilbert Talbot, Master of 
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the Jewel-house in the reign of Charles IT. 
giving a detailed account of the duties, pri- 
vileges, fees, and perquisites of that Office. 
May 24. Henry » Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair, 
A communication was read on the Pro- 
gresses of King John. 


Openinc or a Mummy. 


Paris, April 26.—The opening of the 
mumm which makes part nf the collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities which M. Pas- 
salacqua has just sold to the King of Prus- 
sia, took place to-day in the grand hall of 
the Sorbonne. After the removal of the 
outer envelope, composed of linen, hardened 
with animal glue, the whole of the body was 
found wrapped with bandages, which had 
completely kept their forms; these band- 
ages unrolled, laid open a second set of en- 
velopes of brown linen, impregnated with a 
strong aromatic bituminous odour, and ad- 
hering, in a great degree, one to another. 
At length, on the removal of theso, the 
body was discovered, with the hands joined, 
the position ordinarily observed in the em- 
balming of young females. Between the 
knees were two small rolls of papyrus, in 

rfect preservation. Beside these rolls was 
a kind of little bag, wrapped up in bandages, 
like the mummy itself, in which it was 
hoped that something curious and important 
would be discovered ; but it contained no- 
thing but grains of wheat, a number of 
which had germinated. The chest was co- 
vered with an inscription on papyrus, which 
could neither be removed nor read, which 
is so much the more to be retted, as it 
was from that papyrus that the most im- 
portant discoveries were expected. The last 
thing examined was the cranium, which it 
was thought would be filled with bits of 
linen and bitumen, as in other mummies, 
but it was empty. The head was furnished 
with flaxen-coloured hair, in perfect preser- 
vation; and as the whole of the teeth were 
found complete and very small, it was natu- 
rally concluded that the person must bave 
been a young man, The inscriptions found 
on the envelope, and the circumstances ob- 
served in the opening, prove that this 
mummy was one of a priest of Isis, who had 
died ia his 30th year. 





SELECT 


THE DUKE OF YORK’S MONUMENT. 
By W. Herset. 

“« There never was a charaeter, in this or any 
other country, that merited better than 
that of his Royal Highness, that his me- 
mory should be conveyed to posterity with 
respect.”—Duke or WELLINGTON. 

WHY would ye raise a monumental fame ? 

Is So ry offspring of the sculptor’s 


POETRY. 

Can silent stone give honour to his name 
Beyond the praises of his native land ? 

A grateful le knew his living worth, 
Prov'd Ay segue’ through a length of 


years— 
And when he clos’d his eyes upon the earth, 
They freely gave their tributary tears. 


And what more pow'rful eloquence can 


speak ? [taius crave ? 
What more than this would even chief- 
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What more would Honour or would Virtue 


seek, 
Than love in life, and tears upon the grave ? 
Yet raise the monument—and thus record 
Truth’s noblest lesson for all future days— 
That, of all gifts, a Prince’s best reward— 
Living or dying, is—a Nation's praise ! 
Let not the marble’s purity be taught 
To speak in flattery of the royal dead: 
Tell not of battles that he never fought— 
Nor place the crown of falsehood on his 
head ! 
Where was his greatness ? Has there never 
been 
A nobler prince beneath the smiling sun? 
In ages past has England never seen 
A Chief who more resplendent honours 
won? 


Was he renown’d for eloquence of speech— 
And did the senate echo with his voice ? 
Did his mind soar beyond the common reach ? 
Did raptur’d hearers listen and rejoice ? 
Are there not living princes, chiefs, and men, 

With greater pow rs than Freperick e’er 
ssess'd ? 
Yes—and the country knows it !—Aim not, 
then, 
To make his monument a nation’s jest ! 


Yet raise the marble to an honour’d name— 
And let the artist all his aid impart ; 
That future ages may behold the fame 
A Prince may gain by virtues of the 
heart ! 
Let sculptur’d Truth and Friendship inter- 
twine [praise,— 
O’er the fair tablet that shall speak his 
And there, with Justice, gracefully combine 
To crown the statue with unfading bays, 
Beneath where this exalted group appears, 
There let a meek assemblage lowly bend, 
Paying the tribute of their grateful tears 
To him—the Widow’s and the Orphan’s 
friend ! 
What nobler tribute, if it be but just ? 
Can laurels give more honour to the brave ? 
When princes mingle with their kindred 
dust, 
What purer incense for the royal grave ? 
With all the candour of a soldier's heart, 
Well did the Chief his dignity maintain ; 
And, when his pow’r a blessing could im- 
part, 
To him did merit never plead in vain ! 
Then let this simple record mark the spot : 
«+ His country dedicates this sacred stone 
To him whose virtues ne’er can be forgot 
While truth shall speak in Nature’s ge- 


nuine tone.” 
--g&— 
MODERN COURTSHIP. 


A TALKATIVE Parrot, both spruce and 
alert, [flirt ; 


Paid a visit one morn to Miss Jay a great 
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He thought her so flippant, with plumage 
so bright, [first sight, 

That Poll who had once heard of love at 

As soon as the first salutations were over, 

Imagin’d of course he must now commence 
lover. 

He flatter’d her beauty, which caus’d her to 
blush, 

For as to her mind, he car’d not a rush. 

She chatter’d so sweetly, and hopp’d with 
such grace, [place. 

He was certain all bipeds to her must give 

He ask’d as a favour she'd give him a tune, 

And mention’d his fav’rite air, ‘* Bonnie 
Doon.” 

She greatly regretted her voice was too 
hoarse, [were coarse ; 

And acknowledg’d her tones like a Raven’s 

But flatcer’d at length by his earnest re- 

uest, 

Conceitedly answer'd she would try her best. 

** Bonnie Doon” was so old, with its tune 
she was tir’d, 

But she’d warble a song which was now 
much admir’d. 

Then flying with speed to a neighbouring 
rill, 

To dip in its waters so limpid, her bill, 

After coughing and hemming she took up 
her fan 

To screen her sweet face, and politely began. 


‘« Fly to the forests, fly with me, 
Our English woods are rude for thee. 
But oh! the choice what heart can doubt 
Of glens with love or meads without.” 


She ceas’d, with a look of such confident 
grace, [face, 
And display’d to her beau so hewitching a 
He with rapture confess’d all her notes 
rich and rare, 
And declar’d that no Songstress with her 


could compare, 
Which vastly delighted the artful young | 
Fair. 


Thus secure of her conquest in acting her 


part, 
He too hastily offer’d his juvenile heart ; 
And she promis'd her beau should no evils 
betide, [bride. 
That a very short time should make her his 


Bright Phoebus at length usher’d in the 

fair day, [array ; 

And the couple appear’d deck’d in splendid 

A pair of sweet Doves too, as bridemaids 
were seen, 

Who gaily were winging it over the green. 

Yet amidst all their smiles some were in- 
wardly vex’d, 

But each ardently hop’d that her turn would 

next. 

Lordand Lady Cock Robin attended in state, 

And many a songster arriv’d with his mate, 

In an oak’s hollow trunk in a neighb’ring 


glen, , 
Away from all fowlers or mischievous men, 
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They plighted their vows, thought with joy 
on the past, 

And promis'd fidelity c’en to the last. 

To their numerous friends, they sent favours 
and cakes, 

And gaily set off for six weeks to the Lakes. 

Alas ! when a short idle month past away, 

Enuui they found sadly clouded each day. 

To that soon succeeded indifference too, 

And his fate poor Sir Parrot indeed had to rue. 

With this nymph who pretended to be so 
attach’d, {not mateh’d. 

To his sorrow he found he was pair'd, but 

She could warble most sweetly, but oh, to 
her shame, 

Of domestic economy knew not the name, 

Her showy outside had bewilder’d his brain, 

He felt it and mourn’d, but too late to com- 


plain. 
He finds the gay flirt he has chosen for life, 
Is deficient in qualities wish’d in a wife ; 
So trifling her manners, so vacant her mind, 
Her converse as thoughtless, and quite un- 
* refin’d! 
He oft more than once in the course of the 
day, 
Disgustingly turn’d from her presence away. 
Displeas’d with himself, even more than his 
mate, [too late ; 
That he saw not these follies before ’twas 
That with all his discernment he was not 
aware Tsnare ; 
A Syren could catch him se soon in her 
Like others whose thoughts seek for no- 
thing but pleasure, 
He marries in haste, to repent at his oo 


—~ o> - 


Certaines Conditions et qualites principale- 
ment requises en gens de plusieurs estatz. 
Lansdowne MS. 380. Fol. verso. 133. 
EN prince loyaulté 
En clere humilité 
En prelat sapience 
En advocat loquence 
En chevalier proesse 
Ea riche homme largesse 
A marchant foy tenir 
A sergent ebeyr 
A herault congnoissance 
A femme contenance 
A drap belle couleur 
En vin bonne saveur 
A mestier grant gaing 
A laboureur Leguin 
A flateur mentir 
A larron cler ayer 
A accremisseur ' appertie 2 
A lucteur? gaigner pris 
A Ribault compte et gay 
Et putain sans effray 





' Qa. from achréme * vieillard que 
tousse.” 2 


u. 
* Qu. from locquet, a lock locqueteur 
« ssief ? 

Gent. Mac. May, 1827. 
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A prescheur estre clere 
A euisinier estre 7 +/+ 
A prestre chastelé 

A escuier habillete 

A povre esperance 

A messagier diligence 
A juge actrempance® 

A hoilie?® decevance 

A mallade pascience 

A pecheur repentance. 


—@— 
SONNET ON INDEPENDENCE.” 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
** ] CARE not Fortune what you me 
deny *,” [state, 
Said. Tuomson, who enjoy’d a happy 
Admir’d, caress’d, and foster'd by ac 
Great, 
Anxious the Poet’s wishes to supply, 
And hence he well might Fortune's frowns 


defy. 

Ah! happy Bard, who knew ’twould be 

his fate, 

To bear a name of high poetic rate, 
Long as the Seasons roll beneath the sky. 
Alas! I scorn not Fortune, but in vain, 

Through life, to court her favour have 

essay’d, 
Toil’d on my rugged path with grief and pain, 

Nor one advance toward INDEPENDENCE 

made : 
Let me no more then after Fortune strain, 

Nor fear how soon the turf be o’er me laid. 


—@-- 
LINES, 
By a Mother in 1815. 
AS the sweet flower which scents the morn, 
But withers in the rising day ; 
Thus lovely was my Henry’s dawn, 
Thus swiftly fled his life away. 
And as the flower that early dies 
Escapes from many a coming woe, 
No lustre lends to guilty eyes, 
Nor blushes on a guilty brow. 
So the sad hour that took my boy, 
Perhaps has spar’d some heavier doom ; 
Snatch’d him from scenes of guilty joy, 
Or from the pangs of ill to come. 
He died before his infant soul 
Had ever burnt with wrong desires ; 
Had ever spurn’d at heaven’s controul, 
Or ever quench’d its sacred fires, 
He died to sin, he died to care, 
But for a moment felt the rod ; 
Then springing on the viewless air, 
Spread his light wings and soar’d to God. 
This—the blest theme that cheers my voice, 
The grave is not my darling’s prison ; 
The a that canes half my joys 
Is roli’d away, and he is risen. 





4+ Nect, or next. 
6 Pj 


imp. 
* The Castle of Indolence. 


® i. e. moderation. 
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CHRONICLE. 


— a 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 1. 

The House met this day, and owing to 
the recent changes in the Administration, 
the most intense interest was excited. Every 
avenue was crowded, and the attendance of 
Members was unusually great. On the Mi- 
nisterial benches sat Mr. Tierney, Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, Mr. Calcraft, Sir John New- 

rt, Lord Stanley, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 

pring Rice, Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. 
Fowell Buxton, and several other gentlemen 
who formerly sat on the Opposition benches. 
Mr. Peel and his brethren took their seats 
on the lower benches near the spot oc- 
cupied by Mr. Canning, when out of 
office. 

On the motion for a new writ for Ash- 
burton, in the room of the Right Hon. W. 
S. Bourne, who had become Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. Peel rose, and explained the cir- 
cumstances which had induced him to retire 
from the public service. He said, that in 
withdrawing from the service of the Crown, 
he was actuated by no motives that could be 
construed into levity, jealousy, or disrespect 
towards any one. No private pique, nor 
personal feeling, had swayed his actions ; he 
retired upon principle, and had he done 
otherwise, he should have felt unworthy the 
confidence of the House. ‘The House 
and the country are well aware, ‘ said the 
Right Hon. Gent. ‘ that there is a great 
constitutional question, to one particular 
side of which I profess myself fervently at- 
tached. For 18 years I have pursued an 
undeviating course of opposition—have al- 
ways offered the most uncompromising hos- 
tility—against any measure for granting fur- 
ther concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
During 14 of those 18 years, I have held 
office under the Crown, and during 11 of 
those 14 years, that office has been closely 
and intimatel ted with the affairs 
and interests of Ireland. I still retain, and 
without the slightest variation, the opinions 
I have so Jong advocated; and, having so 
done, I felt that it would not be consistent 
with the maintenance of my character as a 
public man, to acquiesce in any arrange- 
ment, which, while it conferred benefit on 
me, and enabled me to retain office, was 
calculated materially to promote the success 
of the question, to which, under other cir- 
cun stances, I had offered the strongest re- 
sistance.” The Right Hon. Gentleman 
said, he lost no time in making up his mind 
to retire from the public service, when he 
found that his colleagues would differ upon 
this subject. He particularly directed the 








attention of the House to the relative situa- 
tions of Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
church preferments laid with the former, 
and the latter had to attach his signature 
to them. Here, then, was one plain reason 
why the pa who filled these two situa- 
tions ought not to differ on either political 
or religious questions. He embraced that 
opportunity of repelling with indignation 
the accusation, that himself and his col- 
leagues had formed a cabal. The course 
which the individuals to whom he alluded 
pursued, was a course founded on the ho- 
nest opinion which each individual enter- 
tained, and which ought to be held up es an 
example to every other officer of the Crown. 
With ae to the Lord Chancellor and a 
distinguished individual (the Duke of Wel- 
lington), whose name was stamped with the 
gratitude of his country,—when he found 
that they were attacked by the most shame- 
ful accusations, he felt the indignation which 
every honest mind must feel at such revolt- 
ing ingratitude. His separation from his 
right hon. friend, with whom he had acted 
with so much cordiality, had been to him a 
source of great regret. He retired from the 
public service without entertaining any per- 
sonal feeling either as regarded party or 
spirit. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the ground on which 
he and his friends thought it incumbent to 
support the present Administration was, the 
hope of advancing that principle which in- 
duced the Right Hon. Gent. to withdraw, 
and which the whole civilized world acknow- 
ledged, with the exception of England. 

Sir Thos. Lethbridge expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to the present Adminis- 
tration, and called for a trial of strength at 
once on the Catholic question. 

Mr. Dawson (late Under Secretary for 
the Home Department) denounced the coa- 
lition between Mr. Canning and the Whigs, 
as the basest, most unnatural, and unprece- 
dented that had ever taken place. He at- 
tacked the press, which was in favour of the 
new arrangements, as corrupted to the very 
heart’s core, for hardly a portion of it gave 
expression to the real opinions of the coun- 
try; and he contended that the parties who 
had recently joined the new Ministers were 
only anxious to participate in the sweets of 
office. 

Mr. Brougham replied with much sar- 
casm to the preceding speaker, and said that 
he gave the present Administration his sup- 
port most cordially and heartily; but he had 
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from the first voluntarily refused office, be- 
cause he would not throw any obstacles in 
the way of such an arrangement being per- 
fected as would be conducive to the happi- 
ness of benighted Ireland. 
Mr. Canning then addressed the House in 
a most powerful and impressive speech. He 
entered into a history of his conduct with 
reference to the Catholic question and the 
Jate Ministerial transactions. He spoke in 
the highest terms of Mr. Peel’s candour and 
sincerity, and hoped their separation would 
be only fora time. He intimated that his 
Majesty’s opinions were Anti-Catholic ; and 
stated, that when first applied to for advice, 
he recommended a Government conforma- 
ble to these opinions, which of course in- 
volved his own retirement. For a time, he 
knew not whether this advice would be acted 
upon ; at length it was distinctly stated, 
that such a Government could not be form- 
ed, and he received his Majesty’s commands 
to model one on the principles of Lord Li- 
verpool, To have placed at the head of this 
Government, as had been required of him, 
another person holding Lord Liverpool's 
sentiments on the Catholic question, would 
have been virtually to sdmit, that he was 
himself disqualified from that high office by 
his peculiar epinions ;—and sooner than 
disgrace himself by sauctioning such a prin- 
ciple, he. would retire for ever from public 
life, be proscribed and persecuted, and be- 
take himself to perpetual banishment. If 
the new Cabinet did not embrace an equal 
proportion of the supporters of both sides of 
the question, it was not because he had 
been guilty of any breach of faith. ‘* When 
(continued the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man), upon the 12th of April, 1 went to 
the chamber of my Sovereign, intending to 
propose a plan and arrangement, which 
should comprise all the Members of Lord 
Liverpool's Government, and embrace, 
re, an equality of Protestant and 
Catholic votes, or rather, I should say, a 
preponderancy of Protestant voices—a cir- 
cumstance occurred which prevented that 
intention from taking effect. Was it m 
fault, Sir, that—by any sort of concert i 
certainly will not venture to say, but by a 
singular coincidence, undoubtedly—at that 
very time, on that very day, and in that 
very chamber, five Protestant resignations 
(I call them Protestant only in the parlance 
of this House) were put into my hands? 
Five Protestant resignations came into the 
King’s hands, within twenty-four hours; 
and thus, five of the members on whom I 
had yseckoned for the new Cabinet, were at 
once withdrawn : and, upon this statement, 
I ask, whether it is fair to impute to mea 
wilful non-execution of the orders of my 
Sovereign, iu the formation of that Cabi- 
net. (Hear.) But did the matter rest 
here, Sir? I received these resiguations 
about the middle of Thursday, and within 
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some two hours of the meeting of this 
House. I had already given directions for 
the moving of the new writ—(for the bo- 
rough of Newport, we presume)—when I 
received these resignations. Upon receiv- 
ing them, I said to my Sovereign, ‘ Here, 
Sire, is that which disables me from exe- 
cuting the orders I have received from you, 
respecting the formation of a new Adminis- 
tration. It is now open to your Majesty to 
adopt a new course, for no step yet 
been taken in the execution of those orders 
that is irrevocable ; but I must fairly state 
to your Majesty, that if I am to go on the 
same position where you have been pleased 
to place me, my writ must be moved for to- 
day, for.if we wait until the holidays with- 
out mon sy | any definitive steps, I see that 
it is quite hopeless for me to attempt to 

severe in the objects I have undertaken.’ 

need not repeat to the House, the words 
in which my Sovereign iously replied to 
this representation, but | may state that he 
gave ine his hand to kiss, and confirmed me 
in the office to which I had been named. 
(Loud cheers.) These, then, Sir, are the 
steps which I really have taken; these are 
the means by which I have been placed in 
the station I at present fill. I have meddled 
not with the conduct or the opinions of any 
other man. What have been the principles 
of conduct of others among my late col- 
leagues, for the best of reasons and the 
wisest, I do not pretend to say; for really I 
do not know them.—(Hear.) I had never 
offended them intentionally, nor did I know 
that I had ever excited among them unwit- 
tingly any feeling so hostile or personal to 
me, as to be at all likely to lead to this re~ 
sult.”—(Hear, hear.) The Right Hon, 
Gent. then stated that with the new Go- 
vernment the Catholic Question was not to 
be a Cabinet question, but stood exactly as 
it did in 1812. Much as he estimated the 
importance of the measure, he knew there 
was a strong feeling in the country against 
it, and no consideration should induce him 
to run hostile to that, for he valued a week 
of peace in England, above the accomplish- 
ment of almost any theoretical or practical 
good. He had no doubt, however, the time 
was ripening, and the measure would finally 


triumph. 
—@— 
House or Lorps, May 2. 


On the opening of the House, the newly- 
created Peers, Lord Lyndhurst, Viscount 
Goderich, Lord Plunket, and Lord Tender- 
den, took their seats. 

Lord Ellenborough (from the Opposition 
side) said, that since the adjournment of 
the House, an entirely new Ministry had 
been formed on different principles from the 
last, or on no principle at all, and noble 
persons who seceded from that Admi- 
nistration had been so grossly assailed, he 
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hoped they would take the very first a 
tunity afforded to them of rebutting these 
charges. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that he learned 
for the first moment that. he and the noble 
Lords who had resigned their offices, had 
been charged with concert in resigning 
those offices; and with the unpardonable 
offence of dictating to their Sovereign. 
That he himself should be supposed to have 
been guilty—after having sustained all the 
principles he had so undeviatingly sustained, 
through evil and through good report—of 
yielding to a doctrine so unconstitutional as 
to affect to dictate to his Sovereign—who 
should have the government of the country, 
subject to that controul which belonged to 
the two Houses of Parliament, constuted 
as the Parliament of this country was, was a 
thing that he would never hear stated, as 
far as regarded himself, without declaring 
that it was a base and scandalous falsehood. 
—(Cheers.) On the other hand, he would 
take the liberty of saying, that he had a 
right, for the sake of his Sovereign’s safety, 
whom he had so long served, in dutiful at- 
tention to him, and in dutiful attenticn to 
the memory of his father, whom he had so 
long served, to state in that House, and to 
his Majesty, that he never disguised from 
him any opinion he ever entertained on any 
subject submitted to his consideration.— 
He spoke in the presence of many who 
knew that for years past it had been a ques- 
tion with him whether he ought to resign 
or not. And when the circumstance of 
this change took place, the question with 
him was, not whether he should maintain a 
purpose of resignation, but whether he 
should fulfil that purpose of resignation 
which, for some years past, he had express- 
ed. Meaning to resign, if an Administra- 
tion of principles similar to his own had 
been formed, could it be supposed that he 
ought uct to have resigned when an Admi- 
nistration had been formed—as they had 
been told, though he did not know whether 
it had or not—of perfectly different princi- 
ples? With respect to the Catholic Ques- 
tion, his opiniou was, that the decision of 
a question so important, should not be de- 
ferred. He had certainly, hitherto, been 
one of those most anxious to oppose the 
bringing forward of this question, but he 
now was clearly of upinion, that the time 
had come whea it should and ought to be 
brought forward. His Lordship denied 
most solemnly before his God, that he had 
acted in concert with any man, and declared 
that he had not even seen their communica- 
tions.” 

The Duke of Wellington stated that he 
had been most unjustifiably and calum- 
niously treated. He had been abused day 
after day, by a press, which if not in the 
pay, was under the direct influence of Go- 
vernment. In reference to his late resigua~ 
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tion, he stated, that on the 10th of April 
he received a letter from the Right Hon. 
Gent. who now filied the office of Prime 
Minister, which stated that the King had 
desired the writer to lay before him, with as 
little delay as possible, a plan for the re- 
construction of an Administration ;—and 
that it was his Majesty's wish, as well as 
his “own, that the new Administration 
should adhere to the line of policy pursued 
by Lord Liverpool: he then hoped } his 
Grace had no objection to form a part in 
such new Administration. Now their Lord- 
ships would observe, that the letter did not 
inform him as to the persons of whom the 
new Cabinet was to consist, nor as to those 
members of the old Cabinet, who either had 
resigned, or were expected to resign; and as 
these explanations had, he understood, been 
given to his other colleagues, he was rather 
astonished at the omission in his case. On 
the 11th of April, he wrote to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr. Canning’s letter, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety to serve in the Councils 
of his Majesty, with the same colleagues 
that formed the Administration of Lord Li- 
verpool, but, before he gave his answer, he 
wished to know from Mr. Canning, who was 
to be placed at the head of the New Admi- 
nistration. On the same evening, he re- 
ceived a reply from Mr..Canning, stating 
that he felt it his duty to submis his (the 
Duke’s) letter, with his answer to it, to his 
Majesty. Mr. Canning then added, that it 
was a well-understood arrangement that, 
whenever his Majesty entrusted to any indi- 
vidual the formation of an Administration, 
that individual was to he at the head of the 
Government: he concluded by stating, that 
he had no reason to believe that his Majesty 
intended in this case to depart from the 
usual arrangements, and that he (Mr. Can- 
ning) was appointed at the head of the new 
Administration. He (the Duke) wrote an 
answer to this letter, in which he stated, that 
he had understood from Mr. Canning, that 
he had had a different arrangement in con- 
templation from that which he wes then 
fulfilling ;—that he had not felt himself 
warranted in collecting from the communi- 
cation of the Right Hon. Gent, that he 
himself was to be at the head of the Admi- 
nistration ;—that he had diligently turned 
the subject in his mind, with a view of see- 
ing how far he could, consistently with his 
principles, take a share in the new Admi- 
nistration ;—that he sincerely wished he 
could bring himself to a conviction, that the 
new Government was to adhere to the line 
of policy pursued by Lord Liverpool, bat he 
was afraid that it would not ;—that he con- 
ceived the principles of Lord Liverpool's 
policy had been already abandoned ;—that 
the measures of a Government, constituted 
on the principles of Mr. Canning, would be 
viewed with suspicion by foreign Govern- 
meats, and would give uo satisfaction tu the 
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people at home ;—and that under these 
circumstances, he requested Mr. Canning 
to communicate to his Majesty that he 
wished to be excused from forming a part 
of the new Cabinet. He was bound to avow 
to their Lordships, that the present Cabinet 
materially differed from that of which Lord 
Liverpool had been the head; and the chief 
differeuce between them was this—that the 
Cabinet of Lord Liverpool was founded an 
the principle of maintaining the laws as they 
were ; whilst that of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman was founded on the principle of sub- 
verting them. (Hear, hear.) ‘The princi- 
ples of the noble Earl were principles by 
which any man might safely abide; the 
principles of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
fluctuated every day, and depended upon 
transitory reasons of temporary expedience. 
As to the charge of conspiracy between him 
and his colleagues, it was a foul falsehood, 
and he cared not who said it. The office of 
Commander-in-Chief of necessity placed the 
holder of it in a constant confidential rela- 
tion with the Prime Minister, who had in 
fact the chief controul in his own hands, 
and from all the communication he had had 
with the Right Hon. Gent. he saw that it 
would be impossible to consider the conti- 
nuance of his relation with him either ser- 
viceable to the country, or creditable to 
himself. He then referred to ministerial 
negociations which had taken place at for- 
mer periods, in some of which Mr. Canning 
was a party, to show that the person em- 
ployed to negociate was not expected, as a 
matter of course, to be at the head of an 
Administration. 

Lord Bexley said, that. after having ten- 
dered his resignation, he was induced again 
to resume office by the assurance he had re- 
eeived that the line of policy adopted in the 
Administration of Lord Liverpool would not 
be abandoned. He acquitted the noble Duke, 
and those of the late Administration who 
had resigned, of any thing like a conspiracy. 
As to the question of making one of a di- 
vided Administration, the noble Lord ob- 
served, that in this respect there was no de- 
parture from the principle of Lord Liver- 
pool’s Administration. 

Viscount Goderich (late Mr. Robinson) 
said, he had witnessed the late separations 
in his Majesty’s Councils with the deepest 
regret. He disavowed all participation in 
the calumnies which had been cast upon the 
noble Lords, and said, that, from what he 
knew of the character of the public press, 
and the connexion subsisting between it and 
the Government, he had no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion, that the press was 
an engine too powerful and independent to 
be made use of in the way alluded to. The 
changes which had taken place were to be 
ascribed, not to the Ministers who remain- 
ed, but to those who had fallen off. They 





refused to form an Administration them- 
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selves, and was his right hon. friend to say 
to his Majesty, «<I will run away and leave 
you in such a predicament as no Sovereign 
was ever placed in before?” He should 
throw himself upon the indulgence of their 
lordships, declaring that he aimed at no- 
thing but the honour of his King, and the 
good of his country. (Cheers.) 

Earl Bathurst observed, that he retired 
because, when the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Peel” 
were no longer in office, there was such a 
blank formed, as would not justify him in 
retaining office. He denied that there had 
been any concert in the resignations. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that it 
was the invariable practice of public men to 
decline office when differences of opinion 
arose between them. He had served his 
Majesty many and many a year, and no man 
was more proud of it than he was, while 
under the guidance of the late Administra- 
tion; but he resigned office when he could 
not longer be of any use to his King and 
country. 

Lord Melville said, it could not be ex- 
pected that he was to embark in a new 
government, without knowing the members 
of which it was to be composed. It was 
precisely upon that ground he stood. He 
estimated highly the talents of his Right 
Hon. friend, Mr. Canning, but he confessed 
he did not think he could form an efficient 
government, such as the exigency of the 
country required, if stripped of his old 
associates. 

Lords Londonderry and Ellenborough con- 
curred in one common sentiment of un- 
compromising hostility to the Government, 
as it was then composed. 

The Earl of Winchelsea said, that no 
period of the political history since the 
Revolution of this country, could at all 
compare with the present era. He con- 
trasted the characters of the ex-ministers 
with those who retained their places, and 
those individuals who had succeeded to new 
appointments ; and, with reference to Mr. 
Canning, he concluded by observing, that 
consistency in him was never observable. 
Ambition and the love of place were the 
pivots of his whole political life. 


—-)-- 
House or Commons, May 4. 

The changes in the Administration were 
the principal subject of discussion. The 
debate was long, interesting, and animated. 
Mr. Dawson spoke with great acrimony, 
when he asked Mr, Canning if any arrange- 
ments were in progress to fill up the offices 
of Master of the Mint, Judge Advocate, 
&e. Mr. Canning arose and loudly replied 
with the monosyllable ‘ Yes,” which oc- 
casioned grtat shouting and laughter —Mr. 
Peel wished to know, seeing the new allies 
of Government, whether Parliamentary Re- 
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form-was to be an open question like that 
regarding the Catholics, and be supported 
ines of the Ministry.—Sir a 
dett declared that nothing of the kind had 
been sought.—Sir E. Knatchtull said, that, 
seeing by whom the Ministers were sur- 
rounded, he must withdraw his — 
from Mr. Canning’s Administration.—Mr 
Canning declared he should oppose Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and also the Test Act 
Repeal.—Sir George Warrender said, that 
he would give the Government his inde- 

ndent support, and he was convinced it 
nad the support of the country.—Lord John 
Russell said, he was too well pleased at the 
resignation of the seceders to wish to see 
them restored now at the price of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 








May 7. General Gascoyne brought for- 
ward his motion for a Cummittee to inquire 
into the present distressed state of the Ship- 
ping interest. —Mr. Huskisson rose to op- 
pose the motion, and expose the fallacy of 
the gallant General’s statements. He de- 
clared the allegations of the Ship-owners, 
that British trade had declined, to be un- 
true. The Hon. Gentleman then stated 
that in 1814, our trade with other ports in 
Europe amounted to 540,000 tons, and in 
1826 it came up to 878,000. In the last 
year, eggs, to the astonishing number of 
65,000,000, were imported from France, 
the duty on which amounted to 22,000/. 
As respects the trade to the West Indies, 
one fact is certain, that, in the last year, 
and while that trade was open to others, the 
amount of British shipping engaged there, 
has been greater than in any of the six pre- 
ceding years. (Hear, hear.) Then as to 
our trade with North America, in place of 
151,000 tons, it now amounts to 391,000 
tons ; and in the last year, it exceeded that 
that of every other, except 1825. With 
the East Indies our trade has increased from 
50,000 to 72,000 tons. With respect to 
the African trade, whichis one of a most 
valuable description to England, the increase 
has been from 9,000 to 26,000 tons. As 
to Ireland, in that country there has been a 
great increase in trade, not only to the 
Baltic, but to the Colonies, and at that I 
exceedingly rejoice. In the year 1784, the 
quantity of timber which came from British 
North America, was 784 loads; from the 
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In the year 1825, we im- 


Baltic, 105,000, 
— from America, 407,000 loads, and 

m the Baltic, 270,000. (Hear, hear.) 
The coasting trade, so important to this 
country, amounted in the year 19823, to 
7,399,000 tons; in 1824, 8,110,000; in 
1825, 8,340,080 ; and in 1826, 8,306,000 
tons. Thus, this trade has grown with our 
growth, and is of the greatest advantage to 
the towns along our coasts. Can, then, any 
one say, after all this, that our maritime 
interest is diminished ? He had heard no 
one fact laid down in the reasoning adduced 
to support the motion which could prove 
the case that it was necessary to establish ; 
consequently he would give to the motion 
his most decided negative. 

After some remarks from Mr. Peel, the 
motion was withdrawn. 





[Both Houses have been occupied night 
after night, with acrimonious discussions on 
the new Administration, resulting from ques- 
tions put to the Members of Government by 
the new Tory opposition ; but the debates 
thence arising would be little more than a 
recapitulation of sentiments expressed in the 
meetings of the two Houses, which, from 
the importance of the subjects, we have 
just given at considerable length.] 


—--> - 
House or Lorps, May 17. 

On the Petition of W. Turner, esq. of 
Shrigley Park, Cheshire, leave was given to 
bring ina bill to annul the marriage of Miss 
Turner with E. G. Wakefield, who was then 
a prisoner in Newgate, and from whom 
Lord Eldon presented a petition, praying to 
be heard at the bar of the House against 
the Bill. 

On presenting an Anti-Catholic petition, 
a discussion arose, in which Lord Holland 
and the Marquis of Lansdown opened their 
Ministerial campaign in support of the new 
order of things. In this discussion, Lord 
Abingdon spoke as follows :—*‘ All my life I 
have been a supporter of regular Govern- 
ments, and have possessed feelings of Joyalty 
and attachment to the Constitution ia 
Church and State, as by law established: 
believing that to such principles the country 
owed its greatness, its e, and prosperity ; 
I pratt dendhen, oth enn feelings, 
join or support a Government, of whose 
principles I never can approve.” 


<p 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


A Royal Ordinance has dissolved the 
National Guard of Paris. That Guard, 
(says the Journal des Delats,) was com- 
posed of the select inhabitants of the capi- 
tal. It has existed for a series of years, and 


rendered immense services to order and to 


royalty. [ts lines have twice protected 
peace within and without, against the move- 
ments “of foreign invasion and anarchy. 
Twice has the restoration appeared amidst 
its ranks, protected by its acclamations, sup- 
ported by its devotion, and sometimes de- 
fended by its arms, ‘This Guard, truly na~- 
tional, is no more. 
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It was in the first place, in the midst of 
the second legion, immediately after his 
Majesty had passed, (says the Quotidicnne,) 
that one of the grenadiers of the 2d bat- 
talion mingled with the general cry of 
“© Vive le Roi!” that of “A bas les 
Ministres!”’ The Duke of Reggio ordered 
him to be arrested, but he escaped amo: 
the lines. Passing in front of the 7th le- 
gion, the King’s ears were again i 
with the cries of a National Guard, who 
could not restrain his animadversions on the 
Ministers. His Majesty stopped, and said 
in a noble and firm tone,—* | came here to 
receive the homage of cle and not 
remonstrances.” The King ordered this 
National Guard to be broken and degraded. 
To palliate his irreverence, several of his 
comrades exclaimed, ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” and 
taking advantage of this circumstance, he 
made off. One man belonging to the sth 
regiment was particularly remarked for his 
disrespectful conduct. Count St. Roman 
ordered him under arrest; and on his pro- 
mise to surrender himself, he was allowed to 
remain free in the lines. 
peared to be most violent in the 3d, 5th, 
and 8th regiments. The 30th Legion on 
its return from the Champ-de-Mars, in pass- 
ing through the rue de Rivoli, mingled 
with cries of ‘* Vive le Roi! ” the exclama- 
tion, a theusand times repeated, of ** A bas 
Villele.”’ 

During a debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the Budget for the year 1828, M. 
Lafitte made an allusion to the late disband- 
ing of the National Guard, which produced 

reat agitation, and a cry of ‘* Impeach the 

inisters’” was raised by several voices. 
M. Lafitte said, if four Deputies would 
bring the act of impeachment, he would 
sign it. Immediately several other members 
declared they would sign it, Order being 
restored, M. de Villele observed, that he 
should have had reason to fear impeachment 
had he not advised the disbanding of the 
Guard. ‘I shall never dread,” said he, 
** an impeachment for a measure necessary 
for the public interest and the safety of the 
country, which was not to be replunged into 
revolution by want of firmness on the part 
of the advisers of the crown.” 

A most lementable accident lately took 
place at the commune of St. Jean le Vieux, 
in the department of Basses Pyrenees. Just 
as the worthy priest of the Commune had 
finished mass, the vault of the church gave 
way, and the roof fell in with a tremendous 
crash. A great number of persons were 
buried in the ruins, and eight or ten lost 
their lives. Several females were most 
shockingly mutilated, and it was with diffi- 
culty that they were extricated from the 
mass of stones heaped on every side. The 
church was in a very dilapidated state ; but 
a resorted to it, as there was no other 
in the vicinity, 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Orders have been issued from the War 
Office, for a retrograde movement of the 
Army of Observation, to the same distance 
from the frontiers as the English and Portu- 
guese corps. These orders are the conse- 
quence of representations made by Mr. 
Lamb and M. Lima, on the advance of the 
Spanish army, which appeared to have no 
object but to support the insurrection of 
Elvas, and to endeavour to extend it to 
other frontier fortresses of Portugal. 

The measures of the present Ministr 
become daily more and more violent. A 
circular from the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, addressed to the Presidents of all 
the superior tribunals of the kingdom, con- 
tains the following passage : —*‘ His Majesty, 
after having heard his Council of State, and 
Ministers, orders that the members of se- 
cret societies, who may not be voluntarily 
denounced, shall be immediately arrested, 
tried, and condemned to death, conformably 
to what is prescribed by the decree passed to 
that effect in 1824.” 

Intelligence from Madrid announces an 
engagement on the frontiers of Gallicia, 
between the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
The latter, it is said, contrary to the faith 
of treaties, had penetrated into several Spa- 
nish villages, which they pillaged. Some 
soldiers of the regiment of militia of Mon- 
treacy marched against the Portuguese, and, 
notwithstanding their inferiority in point of 
numbers, charged them, and compelled them 
to recross the frontier. The militia, carried 
away by their ardour, penetrated, on their 
return, into the Portuguese territory, where 
a number of them were made prisoners. 

On Sunday the 29th of April, four com- 
panies of the 8th regiment of foot revolted, 
and attempted to proclaim Don Miguel. 
They expected to be joined by the artillery, 
but were opposed by them in Praca. They 
were surrounded by the Sth foot, 3d cavalry, 
and part of the artillery, with three field- 
pieces. They fired blank cartridges over 
their heads, when they were persuaded by 
their colonel to retire to their barracks, 
After this, all was quiet till about day-light, 
when we were disturbed by the firing M gee 
tillery. They had risen to get possession 
of the Esquina-gate. In the night a rein- 
forcement had arrived from the 1st Caca- 
dores, and the Sth and 8th cavalry, from 
different parts. The Cagadores dislodged 
them from the fort. After pretty smart 
firing, they got in front of the Royal arse- 
nal and artillery, where commenced a con- 
siderable firing for about an hour and a 
half. They had possession of the convent 
of Paulistas. One friar was killed; another 
made prisoner. The peasants were more 
determined than the troops ; women joined, 
crying * Viva Don Miguel.” 

The Princess Regent has published an 
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amvesty for the rebels, excluding from par- 
don all officers who deserted, all chiefs of 
the revolted peasantry, the magistrates and 
ecclesiastics, who joined them, and the re- 
bellious junta denominated the Supreme 
Government of the kingdom. Her Majesty 
has been labouring under a severe illness 
for sume time past. 


AFRICA. 


Major Laing has fallen a victim to his 
perseverance in endeavouring to explore the 
interior of Africa, after reaching Tombuc- 
too. On his arrival, the Fellahs, to the 
number of 30,000, demanded him, in order 
to put him to death, ‘“‘and to prevent 
thereby,” they said, ‘ christian nations 
from profiting by his information to pene- 
trate some day into these distant countries 
for the purpose of enslaving them.” The 
Prince who commanded at Tombuctoo, re- 
fused to give him up, and sent him out pri- 
vately under an escort of fifteen of his own 
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guard. The Fellahs, however, discovered 
this, pursued, and murdered Major Laing, 


and those who guarded him. eanwhile 
the Fellahs, whose ambition is équal to their 
ferocity, availing themselves of Major 
Laing’s arrival at Tombuctoo, aad ofthe 
species of protection which he had received 
there, seized upon that city, and imposed an 
annual tribute, which the inhabitants, un- 
able to offer resistance, are in fature to pay, 
for having, as it is said, made themselves 
accomplices in a project of invasion medi- 
tated by the infidels. This information is 
communicated by a Scheik of Tripoli, who 
has long resided at Tombuctoo. He de- 
clares that there exists a very interesting 
history of this town, which traces the foun- 
dation of it to 510 of the Hegita (1116 of 
J.C.), written by Sidi Ahmed Baba, ana- 
tive of Arawau, a small town of the country 
of the Kentes, a considerable people of 
Soudan. 


nape: 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

April 8. A numerous and respectable 
meeting of members of the London Royal 
College of Surgeons was held at the Bath 
Hospital, when it appeared to be the gene- 
ral opinion that the powers entrusted to the 
Royal College called for the interference of 
the Legislature, and a resolution was adopt- 
ed to the following effect :—That the testi- 
monials of hospital attendance required by 
the present system of the College are both 
inadequate and unjust; privileges being 
granted to one year’s walking through an 
hospital in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, which are denied 
to several years’ attendance and dressing in 
the provincial hospitals of this country, al- 
though the latter afford, in many instances, 
more ample opportunities of acquiring surgi- 
cal knowledge. It was agreed to petition 
Parliament. 

April 23. The Shakspearian Jubilee, at 
Stratford on Avon, was celebrated, in com- 
memoration of the natal day of Shakspeare. 
During the whole of Sundey, the 2¢d, the 
several stage coaches from London and the 
neighbouring towns, were crowded with 
passengers, and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion were put in requisition at Birmingham, 
Warwick, Leamington, and the adjacent 
villages, to convey the immense number of 
individuals who were anxious to witness this 
splendid pageant, the first upon any scale of 
magnitude that has taken place since the 
Garrick jubilee, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
of September, 1769. The festival was 


conducted by the Shakspearian Club esta- 
blished at Stratford-upon-Avon, who, anxious 


to do honour to their illustrious townsman 
(Shakspeare), and to show their loyalty to 
their Sovereign, have proposed holding a 
Triennial Commemorative Festival on St. 
George’s day, the 23d of April, and to con- 
tinue the same on the two following days. 
The subscriptious have been most liberal. 
Soon after six, the inhabitants were sere- 
naded by the various bands of instrumental 
performers parading the town, and subse- 
quently by the ringing of bells, firing of 
cannon, &e. The arrangements in the line 
of procession were very judicious, and con- 
trolled by the committee, wearing sashes 
and medals, assisted by about 50 constables. 
The procession, which had a most brilliant 
effect from the splendor of the armour, 
dresses, banners, Rediten and other deco- 
rations by Mr. Palmer, passed through the 
principal streets, amidst the plandits of an 
immense congregation, to the birth-place 
of Shakspeare, which still remains -in its 
former state. In front of the house a tem- 
porary hustings had been erected, and upon 
the cavalcade arriving at the spot, the offi- 
ciating gentlemen having taken their places, 
the bust of Shakspeare was crowned by Tha- 
lia and Melpomeney and an appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered. At the conclusion, the 
procession moved on to the church, and at 
the termination of divine service, returned 
to the site of the intended new Theatre, 
which is pagtly erected, where the Mayers 
assisted by the Corporation, laid the chief 
corner-stone in due form. 

The Gloucester and Berkeley ship canal 
which commenced in 1792, has been open- 
ed; and at high water the ship Anne, of 
three hundred tons, Philips, master, be- 
‘Yonging to Mr, Lrvine, Bristol, was bauled 
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into the entrance lock, amidst the exulting 
shouts and congratulations of the spectators, 
and the firing of guns. 


—-g— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


New Ministry. 

The following is the list of the new Mi- 
nistry, &e. :— 

Pegrs.—Lord Chancellor, Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; Lord President, Earl of Harrowby ;* 
Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Portland ;* Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord 
Bexley; Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Viscownt Dudley ;* Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Vise. Goderich.* 
In the Cabinet, without office, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne.* 

Commoners.—Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Rt. Hon. W. S. Bourne ;* 
President of the Board of Trade, Rt. Hon. 
W. Huskisson ;* President of the Board of 
Control, Re. Hon. C. W. Wynn;* Secre- 
tary at War, Visc. Palmerston ;* First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Rt. Hon. G. Canning.* 

Nort in Tue Casinet.—Lord High Ad- 
miral, the Duke of Clarence; Master-Gen. 
of the Ordnance, Marq. of Anglesea; Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, Duke of 
Devonshire;* Master of the Horse, Duke 
of Leeds;® Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieut. of Ireland, the Hon. W. Lamb.* 

Law Appointments. —Master of the Rolls, 
Sir John Leach;* Vice-Chancellor, Sir An- 
thony Hart;* Attorney-General, Sir James 
Scarlett ;* Solicitor-General, Sir N.C.Tindal. 


April 7. At the Kingston Assizes, Da- 
niel Buckley, Jeremiah Andrews, and Dan. 
Pycroft, were severally indicted for feloni- 
eusly and traitorously coining at Lambeth, 
adjoining the Vauxhall Road, four counter- 
feit sovereigns, one hundred counterfeit 
half-sovereigns, one hundred counterfeit 
half-crowns, one hundred counterfe't shil- 
lings, and one hundred counterfeit six- 
pences. It was proved on the trial that this 
illegal traffic was carried on to a most extra- 
ordinary extent. Buckley and Andrews 
were convicted, and Pycraft acquitted. On 
the 23d of April Buckley and Andrews un- 
derwent the sentence of the law at Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol. As is usual in cases of 
high treason, the men were drawn across 
the yard on a hurdle, the executioner stand- 
ing behind them with a drawn sword to the 
scaffold.—The last execution at this prison 
for high treason was that of Colonel Des- 
pard and his associates; but since that time 
the infliction of the mutilation of the 
bodies, prescribed by the old law, has been 
repealed. 





* The noblemen and gentlemen whose 
titles or names are marked with an asterisk, 
have voted for the Roman Catholic question. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1827. 
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May 8. Ata public dinner of the Clergy 
of London, where the Bishops of London, 
Chester, and Landaff, and about 150 Cler- 
gymen, were present, the toast of ‘* Church 
and King” was given (with great applause) : 
the Bishop of London then addressed the 
Meeting, and told them that on the oc- 
casion of the late Ministerial changes, his 
Majesty had graciously sent to the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury and himself, requesting 
they would wait on his Majesty. The 
accordingly did so, and in the interview wit 
which the King honoured them, his Ma- 
jesty stated most explicitly, that he had 
sent for them, as the heads of the Metro- 
politan Clergy, in order, through them, to 
satisfy their respective Clergy, and the pub- 
lic at large, what his Majesty's sentiments 
were with respect to the much-agitated Ca- 
tholic question. His Majesty declared most 
positively, that he entertained the same 
sentiments as those of his late revered 
Father, and those which his Majesty was 
known to entertain when Prince Regent. 
His Majesty further gave as his reasons for 
those sentiments, that he took precisely the 
same view of the Coronation Oath which 
his revered Father and his lamented brother 
the Duke of York had taken; and that his 
Majesty felt convinced that nothing could 
shake or alter his opinions on this momen- 
tous question. His Majesty then com- 
manded the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, to make these his 
sentiments known to their respective Clergy, 
in order that no misconception might, by 
any possibility, exist, as to his Majesty’s 
views in the late Ministerial arrang t 
the result of circumstances equally unfore- 
seen and unpleasant to his Majesty. 

A general Meeting of the Protestant So- 
ciety for the protection of Religious Liberty 
was lately held at the City of London tavern ; 
Lord Milton in the chair. It was supposed 
more than 3000 persons were present. The 
great object which occupied the attention of 
the Meeting was the measures now in pro- 
gress for pot the abolition of the 

orporation and Test Acts. Mr. Wilks 
read the report, which stated that in every 
part of England and Wales; in every city, 
town, and village, petitions upon the sub- 
ject were in preparation, and were in nu- 
merous instances signed by Clergymen of 
the Church of England and Magistrates. 
The various resolutions having been pro- 
posed and carried, Lord Milton, in conclu- 
sion, exhorted the Society to persevere, for 
that, “among the persons who were now 
entrusted with the administration of the 
affairs of the country, there was so much 
liberality and talent, that he felt assured it 
was impossible for the statute book to be 
much longer disgraced by the continuance 
of any religious tests.”—Since this Meet- 
ing, numerous petitions from the Protestant 
Dissenters have been presented to Parlia- 








were 
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ment, praying for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. 

May 14. IntheCourt of King’s Bench, 
Edw. Gibbon Wakefield (whose trial and 
conviction for the abduction of Miss Turner, 
was given in p. 360) was sentenced to three 
imprisonment in Newgate; and Wm. 

akefield, his brother, for the same period 
in Lancaster Castle. A bill is in progress 
through the House of Lords for the an- 
nulment of the marriage. See p. 454. 

May 18. About 20 min. before 7 p.m. 
the water broke into the Thames Tunnel with 
irresistible violence, forcing its way through 
that part of the work which the labourers 
had been employed during the day in exca- 
vating, and in a short time the whole of the 
tunnel, to the mouth of the shaft, was com- 
pletely filled. About 160 men were engaged 
in the excavation, when the alarm was rais- 
ed that the river had brokenin. Tallat, 
the under engineer, and Messrs. Brunel, 
jun. and Gravatt, the principal engineers, 
remained for several minutes, using every 
endeavour, at the imminent peril of their 
lives, to stop up the cavity through which 
the water oozed ; but all their efforts prov- 
ing unavailing against the increasing rush of 
the water, they were forced to retreat to- 
wards the shaft. The instant the accident 
occurred, a general consternation prevailed 
amongst the workmen, and they simulta- 
neously rushed towards the shaft. It ap- 
pears that at a quarter before seven o'clock, 
the 12 shields, or frame-works, were in the 
act of being propelled forward at the end of 
the tunnel, to enable the workmen to ex- 
cavate more securely ; and at that time the 
tunnel extended 580 feet under the Thames. 
The workmen employed in propelling No. 
11 and 12 shields, observed the soil to give 
way between these shields, and in a few se- 
condsafterwards, the water poured in through 
an aperture about six inches in diameter, 
Tallat, the engineer, screwed up three door- 
ways as he retreated towards the shaft, and 
he was obliged to swim a considerable dis- 
tance. The engineers are quite confident 
that they shall be able to repair the injury, 
and that the only consequence which will 
arise from it, will be the retarding of the 
work.—The greatest exertions have since 
been made, and with some success, to stop 
the leak, and the men employed in throwing 
clay into the river over the spot from whence 
the damage has arisen. The steam-engine 
has been in full work, and Mr. Brunel feeis 
confident, from the means he has adopted, 
that the work will in a short time be re- 
sumed, and proceed as usual. On Monday, 
the 21st inst. at low tide, Mr. Brunel, sen., 
Mr, Brunel, jun., and Mr. Gravatt, deseend- 
ed in the diving-bell to the bed of the river, 
in order to ascertain the efficacy of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted. Ia addition 
to large quantities of strong clay, some bags 


filled with the same composition have, with 
the help of long spikes, been lowered into 
the river, and laid in such a position as would 
best answer the purpose intended. Messrs, 
Brunell descended principally to ascertain 
whether these bags had been properly placed, 


May 20. A very numerous and respec- 
table Meeting of persons friendly to the 
establishment of a Society for the Diffusion 
of the Principles of the Reformation, was 
held at. Freemasons’-Hall. The committee, 
among whom were the Bishop of Liehfield 
and Coventry, the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Earls Winchelsea and Reden, Lords Man- 
deville, Farnham, Carbery, and ,Barham, 
the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, the Hon. 
J. J. Strutt, the Hon, James King, the 
Hon, and Rev. Baptist Noel, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Sir Robert Inglis, several Members 
of Parliament, and many other persons of 
distinction, were present. Lord Mande- 
ville was called to the chair. Mr. Gordon 
stated, that the objects of the society 
were—first, to assist the resident gentry 
and clergy of Ireland, and other societies, 
in the distribution of the. Scriptures; and 
secondly, to occupy vacant ground, hy the 
publication of traets, and endeavouring to 
circulate religious instruction among the 
Irish resident in London, upwards of 
130,000 of whom were to be found in one 
district in this eity.—The Meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, by Lords 
Roden, Farnham, Winchelsea, Carbery, 
and other persons. The sum of 5231, was 
collected in the hall. 

May 20. A Cabinet Council was held at 
the residence of Mr. Canning, at which 
the three newly-appointed Cabinet Minis- 
ters, viz. the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Earl of Carlisle, and Mr. Tierney, attended, 
for the first time ; the other Cabinet Minis- 
ters present were—the Lord Chancellor, 
Right Hon. George Canning, Duke of 
Portland, Marquis of Anglesea, Earl Har- 
rowby, Mr. Bourne, Viscount Dudley~and 
Ward, Lord Bexley, Right Hon. W, Hus- 
kisson, and Right Hon. C. Wynn. 

May 22. The Duke of Clarence presided 
at the anniversary dinner of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. In. ad- 
dressing the company after dinner, his Royal 
Highness said, * Whether the declaration 
I am about to make be popular or unpopu- 
lar, E think it right, in reference to the 
peculiar character of this Meeting, to de- 
clare, at this time, that to the sound and 
rigid principles of the Church of England I 
am unalterably attached—and that it will 
be, at all times, and under all cireumstances, 
my first desire and duty to maintain those 
principles.” —These sentiments; delivered by 
the next heir to the Throne of these Realms, 
will be appreciated, as they ought to be, by 
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every man in the country who feels an at- 
tachment to the Established Church. 


+ ‘The’ new Library at the British Mu- 
seuim has been opened to the public. The 
central position of the Museum recommends 
it as a site for a great public Library, and 
the convenience of a large class of students 
is consulted by the facilities afforded of re- 
fexring at the same time to the collections 
in the Museum, and to publications in Na- 
tural History and Science. The Library at 
present consists of 165,000 printed volumes, 
and 20,000 volumes of MSS. 


Transparent clock dials, intended to shew 
the ‘hour at any time of the night, have 
been reeently exhibited at St. Giles’s Church, 
St. Bride’s, and other places. The charac- 
ters are bold, and correctly formed in cast 
iron, and feed in with stained glass, behind 
which lights are introduced, so that tbe 
hands, as they traverse in the front, are 
distinetly seen, and the time may be ascer- 
tained to the greatest nicety both night and 
day; tnd such is the mechanical ingenuity 
displayed on this occasion, that the clocks, 
by their own revolution, light themselves as 
soon as the sun sets at night, and extin- 
guish the same when the sun rises in the 
morning, and this throughont the year, 
whether the days are long or short. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 

April i6é. The Boy of Santillane, or the 
Robber of Asturias, a splendid piece founded 
on Le Sage’s celebrated novel of Gil Blas; 
it was well got up, and received with great 
applause. We are surprised that Mr. Web- 
ster, who so inimitably personated Old 
Domingo, the black servant, does not have 
characters of more importance to sustain. 

April 18. A three act comedy called 
Fast and Slow, was produced from the pen 
of Mr. Lunn, which, notwithstanding Lis- 
ton’s talents, was indifferently . received, 
The author spoiled it. 

May 21. A new tragedy by Mr. Grat- 
tan, author ef Highways and Byways, 
was produced, entitled Ben Nazir the Sara- 
cen, in which Kean acted the hero, and by 
being unable to repeat his part, caused its 
death. 





Covent GarpDsEn. 

April 16. Peter Wilkins, or the Flying 
Indians, was well received, having beautiful 
scenery, admirable machinery, and good 
acting to ensure applause. 

May 22. A new comedy called Love 
and Reason, was produced, and received 
with great éclat. It still continues a popu- 
lar piece. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Whitehall, April 24.—The Right Hon. 
Geo. Canning, the Earl of Mountcharles, 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower, Lord Eliot, 
and Edm. Alexander M*‘Naghten, esq. 
to be Commissioners for executing the 
offices of Treasurer of the Exchequer, and 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. The Right 
Hon, G, Canning to be Chancellor and 
Under Treasurer of the Exchequer. 

April 24.—Sir J. S. Copley, knt. to he 
Baron Lyndhurst, of Lyndhurst, co. Seuth- 
ampton, 

Lord Forhes, to be High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

April 25.—The Right Hon. Fred. John 
Robinson, to be Vise. Goderich, of Nocton, 
eo.Lincoln. James Earl of Fife, to be Baron 
Fife, ev. Fife. ‘The Right Mon. Sir Cha. 
Abbott, knt. to be Baron Tenderden, of Hen- 
don, co. Middlesex. The Right Hon. Wm. 
Conynzham Plunkett, to be Baron Plunkett, 
of Newtown, co. Cork. 

_War-Office, April 27. 1st Foot Guards, 
Lieut.-Col. E. P. Buckley, to be Lieut.-Col. 
13th Foot. Brevet Lieut.-Col. M. Everard, 
14th Foot, to be Major. 14th ditto, Major 
G. Thornhill, 13th Foot, to be Major. 41st 
ditto, Lieut.-Col. P. L. Chambers, 87th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 67th ditto, Major 
Hon. H. R. Molyneaux, to be Major. 87th 
ditto, Lieut.-Col. H. Godwin, 41st Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col—Unattached, To be Majors 


of Inf. Gapt. W. Mills, 9th Light Drag, 
Capt. G. T. Colomb, 99th Foot.—To be 
Majors of Inf. on half pay. Brevet Major 
G. Bunce, 67th Foot; Brevet Major 
Morris, 97th Foot.— Staff. Lieut.-Col. J. 
H. Mair, to he Deputy Judge Adv. to the 
Forces serving in Portugal. 

April 30. Gen. the Marq. of Anzle- 
sey, K. G. to be Master-gen. of the Ord- 
nance. The Right Hon. Sir John Leach, 
knt. to be Master or Keeper of the Rolls, 
and the Right Hon. Sir John Singleton 
Copley (Lord Lyndhurst), to be Lord High 
Chancellor. Anth.-Hart, esq. Kni ‘ated on 
being appointed Vice-Chancellor of England; 
James Scarlett, esg. Knighted on being ap- 

ointed Attorney-general. The Dukes of 
actin and Portland, the Marq. of Ang- 
lesey, Vise. Dudley and Ward, the Right 
Hon, Anth. Hart, the Right Hon. W. 
Lam), and the Right Hon. Geo. Cockburn, 
sworn of His Majesty’s Privy Council, The 
Duke of Portland to be Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

May 1. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.H. to be one of the Deputies of the 
Secretary at War. 

May 2. Sir W. Johnstone Hope, G.C B. 
the Right Hon. Sir Geo. Cockburn, G. C. B, 
W. Robert Keith Douglas, esq. and John 
Evelyn Denison, esq. to form the Council of 
the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Adm. 
The Right Hon. Sir Anthony Hart, knt. to 
be Vice-Chancellor of England. 
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May 4. The Duke of Leeds to be Master 
of the Horse. Rear Adm. Sir Edw. W. 


Campbell Rich Owen, K. C, B. to be Master 
Surveyor-gen. of the Ordnance. Sir Geo. 
Clerk, bart. to be Clerk of the Ordnance. 

May 7. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.H. tobe First Aide-de-Camp to his 
Majesty. 

May 11. The Duke of Leeds, and Lord 
Plunkett, to be Members of the Privy 
Council. 

May 12. The Dukes of Leeds and De- 
vonshire, and the Marq. of Exeter, to be 
K.G 


May 14. 30th Foot, to bear the words 
«* Peninsula’’ and ‘* Waterloo.” —6th Drag. 
Guards, Brev. Lieut.-Col. Jackson, to be 
Major. _ 1st or Gren. Foot Guards: Lieut.- 
Col. Oswald, 1st Greek Light Inf. and Capt. 
F. J. Davies, to be Captains and Lieut.- 
Colonels. 1st Foot: Lieut.-Col. J. Carter, 
2d W. Reg. to be Lieut.-Col. 91st ditto: 
Lieut.-Col. R. Dalyell, to be Lieut.-Col. 2d 
ditto, Col. N. M‘Leod, 1st Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. — Unattached. Brevet Lieut.- 
col. H. Earl of Uxbridge, 1st Life Guards, to 
be Lieut.-Col. of Inf.—To be Majors of Inf. 
on half pay, Brevet Major C: C. Dixon, 
“ Foot; Brevet Major J. Thompson, 6th 

oot. 

May 15. The Duke of Devonshire to be 
Lord Chamb. and Gen. Sir S. Hulse Vice- 
Chamb. Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
to be Chamberlain of the county palatine of 
Chester. 

May 16. Fred. Beilby Watson, esq. 
Master of the Household, Knighted. 

May 17. The Right Hon. Chas. Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Visc. Dudley and Ward, 
Vise. Goderich, and the Right Hon. W. 
Sturges Bourne, the three principal Secre- 
taries of State; the Right Hon. Geo. 
Canning, First Commissioner of His Ma- 
jesty’s Rise and Chancellor of His Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer; John Baron Teign- 
mouth; the Right Hon. John Sullivan; 
and Sir George Wortender, bart.; Joseph 
Phillimore, LL.D. ; and Sir James Macdo- 
nald, bart.; to be His Majesty’s Commis- 
sionets for the affairs of India. The Hon. 
James Abercromby, to be Adv.-gen. or 
Judge-martial of His Majesty’s Forces. 

May 18. Geo. Earl of Carlisle, W. Da- 
cres Adams, and Henry Dawkins, esquires, to 
be Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues. The Right 
Hon. Geo. Tierney to be Master and Worker 
of the Mint. 


Memlers returned to serve in Parliament. 
Aldeburgh.—W yndham Lewis, esq. 
Ashiurton.—Right Hon. S. Bourne. 
Blechingly.—Right Hon, Wm, Lamb, vice 

Russell, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Caine —Rt. Hon. Jas. Abercromby and Sir 

Jas. Macdonald, bt. 


Promotions and Preferments. 
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Cambridge University —Sir N. C. Tindal, 
vice Copley now Baron Lyndhorst. 

Dublin University — J. W. Croker, esq. vice 
Plunkett, now Baron Plunkett. 

Edinburgh (Shire).—Sir Geo. Clerk. 

Harwich,—Sir Wm. Rae, bart. 

Hastings.—Joseph Planta, esq. vice Lush- 
ington, Chiltern Hundreds, 

Liskeard.—Lord Ekiot. 

Newport (Southampton).—The Hon. W. 
Lamb, vice Canning, First Commissioner 
of the Treasury. 

Peterborough.—Sir James Scarlett. 

Ripon.—Louis Hayes Petit, esq. vice Ro- 
hinson, now Vise. Goderich. 

Sandwich.—Sir E. W. C. R. Owen. 

Seaford.—Right Hon. Geo. Canning, vice 
Ellis, Chiltern Hundreds. 





EccresiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Dr. Jenkinson, to be Dean of Durham. 

Rev. Dr. J. Kaye, to be Bp. of Lincoln. 

Rev. J. T. James, to be Bp. of Calcutta. 

Rev. T. Baker, Canon of Chichester Cath. 

Rev. W. Harrison, Minor Canon of Chester 
Cath. 

Rev. Mr. Keene, Preb. in Wells Cath. 

Rev. J. Allgood, Felton V. co. Northumb. 

Rev. J. Carne, Charles V. Plymouth. 

Rev. J. G. Copleston, Ki V. Bucks. 

Rev. G. Deane, Bighton R. Hants. 

Rev. P. Glubb, Clannaborough R. Devon. 

Rev. G. Hall, Tenbury V. Worcestershire, 
with Rochford R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. R. Holberton, St. Mary’s R, Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes. 

Rev. J. F. Hone, Tirby V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. W, Hutchinson, Ubley R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Hempthorne, Wed V.S et 

Rev. S. Lane, Holme V. Devon. 

Rev. W. Mayd, Wethersfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Mercer, Arthingworth R. co. North- 





ampton. 

Rev. W. A. Musgrave, Emmington R. co. 
Oxford. 

Rev. J. Nance, Hope R. with Old Romney 
R. Kent. 

Rev. G. D. St. Quinton, Broughton R. 
Hants. 


Rey. W. P. Spencer, Starston R. Norfolk. 
Rev. G. S. Weidemann, St. Paul’s P. C. 
Preston. 


Rev. G. Wilkins, Wing R. co. Rutland. 





CuaPLalins, 
Rev N. Barnes, to the Countess Dow. of 
Chichester. 
Rev. J. Morris, to Lord Lynedoch, 


Crviv Prererments. 
May 26, Wm. Robinson, LL.D. au- 


thor of the ‘* Magistrates’ Pocket-Book,” 
&c. ; J. L. Lucena, J. Rudell, W. L. Wig- 


ett, A. K. Watson, J. N. Mahon, J. 
rmstrong, end Chas, Austin, esquires, to 
be Barristers at Law. 
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BIRTHS. 
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Aprit 12. At his house in Stratton- 
street, London, the wife of Geo. Carr Glyn, 
esq. & son. 16. At Cheltenham, the 
wife of J. Fosbreke, esq. a dau. 18, At 
Ilfracombe, Devon, the wife of Capt. W. H. 
Milles, a dau-——21. At Farley, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. Chas. Fred. Watkins, a 
dau. 22, At Audley House, Saffron 
Walden, Lady Braybrooke, a son. 29. 
At Hythe, the wife of Capt. Davies Smith, 
R. Eng. a son, At Eglingham Vicarage, 
Northumb. the wife of the Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram, a dau, In Bentinck-street, Lon- 
don, the Lady of Sir Rich, Paul Jodrell, 
bart. a son. 

May 5. At Wood Stanway, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. F. Aston, a son. 
—i2. At Clifton, the wife of H. Met- 




















ealf, esq. a son——15, In New-street, 
Spring-gardens, the wife of J. H. Tremayne, 
esq. & son. At St. Leonard’s, near Hors- 
ham, Sussex, the wife of G. Barttelut Smyth, 
esq. a dau. At Blackheath, the wife of 
Simeon Warner, . & son. In Great 
Cumberland-place, the wife of P. MacEvoy, 
esq. twins——16. At Wheatfield, > 
wife of the Rev. Chas, Spencer, a son. 
At Grosvenor House, Shaftabury, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Evans, a dau.——17. At 
Wm. Sotheby, esq’s. Grosvenor-street, the 
widow of Hans Sotheby, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service, a son. The wife of 
Robert Hamilton, esq. Bloomfield Lodge, 
Norwood, Surrey, a son. 21. At Chel- 
tenham, the wife of the Rev, James Hayes 
Sadler, a son and heir. 




















—o— 
MARRIAGES. 


April 16. At the house of the Right 
Hon. Wm. Hill, his Majesty’s Minister at 
Naples, the Chevalier de Dupont, Inspector 
geu. of the Customs and Revenue Depart- 
ments of his Sicilian Majesty, to Miss 
Douglas, second dau. of the late Sir A. S. 
Douglas, knt. Capt. R. N. At Paris, T. 
W. Ponsonby Molesworth, esq. to Anne, 

oungest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, 

ector of Aynhoand Greens Norton, North- 
amptonshire. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. the Rev.J. P. Carpenter, Rector of South 
Sydenham, Devon, to Harriet Eliz. eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Garnier, of Rookesbury, 
Hants. At Whitby Church, Wells, 
esq. Lieut. E. 1.C. to Miss Simpson, dau. of 
the late Mr. Henry Simpson, Banker. 
17. At Islington, Captain Henry Delafosse, 
Bengal Art. to Miss Shield, of Hornsey- 
lane, Highgate. The Rev. W. Hutch- 
inson, eldest son of Thos. Hutchinson, esq. 
Bury, Lancashire, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Edw. Mitchell, esq. of Castle Strange, Ire- 
land, and grand-dau. of the late Ald. Wray, 
of Hull——Charles Hotham Wells, esq. 
E.1.C. to Isabella, dau. of the late Heury 
Simpson, esq. of Meadowfield House, Whit- 

» Yorkshire———18. At St. George’s, 

anover-sq. W. H. Cooper, esq. only son of 
the Rev. Sir William Cooper, bart. to 
Anne, eldest dau. of C. K. K. Tynte, esq. 
M. P. of Halswell House, Somerset.—— 
At Swaffham, in Norfolk, John Pyke, esq. 
R.N. of Staddon, in Devonshire, to Caro- 
line-Sarah, dau. of the Rev. Chancellor 
Yonge, of the former place——At Dod- 
ent Honse, Gloucestershire, the seat of 
Sir Bethel Codrington, bart. Henry Peyton, 
esq. only son of Sir Henry Peyton, bart. of 
Tusmore House, near Bicester, Oxfordshire, 
to Georgiana, third dau. of Sir B, Codring- 





























ton. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Marquis de Merve, to Isabella-Selina, 
dau, of Morres Gore. At Ditton, 
Rev. J. E. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles in the 
Fields, to Eliz. Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Geo. Griffin, esq. of Newton House, 
M thshire. 19. Chas. John Blox- 
am, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Eliz. 
dau. of Joseph Tucker, esq. of John-street, 
Bedford-row, Commissioner of the Navy, 
——20. Chas. Johnston, esq. of Bruns- 
wick-square, son of Wm. Johnston, esq. of 
Muswell-hill, Middlesex, to Caroline, only 
dau. of John Roebuck, esq. of Cheltenham, 
21. At Chelsea, the Rev. G. D. St. 
Quintin, Reetor of Broughton, Wilts, to 
Georgiana-Henrietta-Louisa, second dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, D.D. 
—At Heavitree, Exeter, Lieut. Charles 
Roe, R.M. son of the Rev. James Roe, 
Rector of Newbury, Berks, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Peter Goullett, esq. of Sum- 
merland-place, Exeter. 23. At Dublin, 
James M‘Cullagh, esq. to Anne, only dau, 
of the late Rev. Richard Dillon.——24. At 
St. John’s, Westminster, Capt. Chas. Jas. 
Hope Johnstone, R.N. to Eliza, third dau. 
of Joseph Wood, esq. of St. Michael’s-ter- 
race, and Manadon Park, Devon. At 
Barnes, John Forbes, esq. son of Gen. Gor- 
don Forbes, of Ham, Surrey, to Eliz. Mary, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Jeffrey, Rec- 
tor of Barnes.——The Rev. Thos. Taylor 
Lewis, of Ayrnestry, co. Hereford, to Eli 

eldest dau. of James Penfold, esq. of Cheam, 
Surrey. 25. At Cheltenham, Thos. In- 
gledew, esq. of Clapham-road, Surrey, to 
Sophia, widow of the late Col. Little, of 
Kemsey, Worcestershire——At Leaming- 
ton Priors, Geoffrey Shakerley, esq. youngest 
son of Chas, Watkin knoe sar of 
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Shakerley, Lancashire, and Somerford Park, 
Cheshire, to Ellen-Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Jas. Agnew Webster, of Ash- 
feild, co. Longford, Ireland. 26. At St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. Gilbert Alder, 
of Little Hampton, Sussex, to Eliz. third 
dau. of Peter Davey, esq. of Champion-hill. 
——At St. Mary’s Church, Leicester, John 
Stockdale Hardy, esq. F.S. A. of Leicester, 
to Eliza, dau. of the late Thos. Leach, esq. 
of the Newark. At York, the Rev. 
Chas. Wasteneys, only son of Archd. Eyre, 
to Lucy-Dorothea, youngest dau. of the late 
John-Robinson Foulis, esq. of Heslerton, 
Yorkshire. Geo. Bover, esq. of Stock- 
ton Lodge, near Warrington, to Isabella, 

oungest dau. of Christ. Mortimer, eq. of 
Werringtoa——At Brussels, George, third 
son of Wm. Wyndham, esq. of Dinton, 
Wilts, to Margaret, second dau. of John 
Jay, esq. of Brussels. 28. At North 
Stoneham, Hants, Capt. St. Leger, to Eliz. 
youngest dau. of Sir John-Dashwood King, 
bart. M.P. At St. Luke’s Church, Al- 
bert W. Bectham, esq. of Stoke Newington, 
to Caroline, third dau. of John Capron, 
esq. of Finsbury-square.-——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Henry Dawes, esq. Bengal 
Service, to Maria, only child of the late 
Wm. Noble, esq. of Foley- place. 29. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John 
Livingston Callander, esq. 7th Hussars, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Wm A. Becket, esq. 

Golden-square. 

“side At Broadwater, the Rev. E. El- 
liott, Vicar of Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, 
to Mary, dau. of John King, esq. of Lox- 
wood, Sussex. At Cheltenham, H. B. 
Maxwell, esq. son of Gen. Maxwell, to 
Mary-Anne-Barbara, dau. of the late John 

nter, esq. 

— NS a Stonehouse, Devon, E. W. 
Churchill, Lieut. R.M. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Geo. Palliser, esq.——At Eaton Socon, 
Bedfordshire, the Rev. John F. Dawson, to 
Hester, eldest dau. of the Rev. Hugh-Wade 
Gery, of Bushmead Priory, Beds. At 
Pirbright, Surrey, Chas. Stirling, esq. to 
Char. Dorothea, only dau. of Vice-Admiral 
Stirling, of Woburn Farm. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, John Sam. Wan- 
ley Sawbridge, esq. of Olantigh, Kent, to 
Miss Drax Grosvenor, of Charborough 
Park, co. Dorset. At Reading, the Rev. 
H. I. Barton, to Emma Eliz. only dau. of 
the late Geo. Henry Warner, esq. of Fid- 
dington, Oxfordshire ——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Robert Mangles, esq. of 
Whitmore Lodge, Sunning Hill, Berks, to 
Selina-Theresa, widow of the late Capt. 
Athill, R. N. and third dau, of the late Chas. 
Bishop, esq. his Majesty's Procurator-gene- 
ral. At Gloucester, Henry-Hooper-Wil- 
ton, esq. to Harriet, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Jones, of Foy. At Walbrook, E.S. 
Howell, esq. of Bucklersbury, to Cath. 






































Emily, eldest dau. of Gen. Sir John Murray, 
bart.——At St. Martin’s, Chas. Edw. Bacon, 
esy. M.D. of Guildford, to Miss Isabella 
Rowe, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 2. At 
Ealing, S. Printis, esq. B. A. of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Cath. dau. of the late 
Mr. Jos. Knevett, of Cold Hall, Little Eal- 
ing, a descendant of the ancient House of 
Knevett, of Norfolk and Suffolk, At St, 
George's, Hanover-square, Caesar Hawkins, 
esq. of Halfmoon-street, to Caroline, dau, 
of the late John Dolbel, esq. of Jersey —— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 5a a pha 
Dampier, esq. to Margaret-Sarah, only. sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Christ. Erle, of 
Gillingham, Dorset——3, At Effingham, 








Surrey, the Rev. Geo. Farley, of Woking, 


to Maria, only dau. of the late Richard Tho- 
mas, esq. of the Strand, and Chester-place, 
Lambeth.——At St. George’s, Norwich, 
James, eldest son of the late Rev. James 
Wright, Rector of East Harling, Norfolk, 
to Eliz. third dau. of the late Rev. Morden 
Carthew. At North Cray, David-Howard 
Morgan, esq. of the Rookery, St. Mary 
Cray, Kent, to Frances-Jane, third dau. of 
J. Harrison, esq. of Honeyden, Kent.—— 
At Christchurch, Surrey, Capt, Matthew 
Lidton, R.N. of Taunton, Sor.erset, to 
Anne, only dau. of the late S. Bilke, esq. of 
Stamford-street. 5. At Totnes, Devon- 
shire, James Gay, esq. of Champion-hill, 
Surrey, to Anna, second dau. of Wm. Searle 
Bentall, esq. 8. At Acrise, the Rev. 
Henry Thursby, to Eliz. Mary, fifth dau, of 
Thos. Papillon, esq. of Actise-place, Hants. 
—-—At Bishopsgate Church, Edw. Dawson, 
esq. of Aldcliffe Hall, Lancashire, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Robert Bousfield, esq. of the 
Manor House, Walworth, Surrey.——9. At 
Feltham, Middlesex, Hen.-T. Curtis, esq. of 
Gower-st. Becford-sq. to Emily, eldest dau. of 
Thos. Burnell, esq. of Feltham-hill.——19, 
Robert Helme, jun. esq. of Walthamstow, 
Essex, to Maria, dav. of the laté Robert 
Ingram, esq of Mosford Lodge, Middlesex. 
15. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. H. K. 
Bonney, Archdeacon of Bedford, and Rector 
of King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late John Perry, esq. of 
Moor Hall, Essex. At St. Marylebone, 
Major Alex. Dashwood, to Marian, dau. of 
Peter Still, esq of Devonshire-place. -- -- 
At St. Marylebone, Chas. Lennox Grenville 
Berkeley, esq to Augusta Eliz. dau. of the 
late Chandos Leigh, esy. of Stoneleigh, 
Warwickshire. 16. The Rev. Hen 

Cockerell, to Eliz. second dau. of J. J. Tuf- 
nell, esq. of Langleys, Essex. 17, At 
Newington, Lieut. @ Hales, R.N. to Ca- 
roline, eldest dau. of-the late Bartholomew 
Churchili Carter, esq. of the Grove, Cam- 
berwell, and Tadmerton, Oxfordshire —— 
At Mathon, Worcestershire, Thomas Best, 
esq. to Mary-Catharine, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev, Allen Cliffe, of Mathon House. 
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Twe Marquess or CHoLmonpeELey. 

April 9. At his mansion in Piccadilly, 
aged nearly 78, the Most Honourable 
George James Cholmondeley, first Mar- 
quess of Cholmondeley and Earl of Rock- 
savage, fourth Earl of Cholmondeley, Vis- 
count Malpas, and Baron Cholmondeley 
of Namptwich, third Baron Newburgh in 
the Isle of Anglesey, all in the Peerage of 
England; fifth Viscount Cholmondeley, 
of Kells, co. Meath. and third Baron New- 
burgh, cu. Wexford, in the Peerage of 
Ireland ; K.G., and K.G.H.; a Privy- 
councillor ; Chamberlain, and Vice-admi- 
ral of the Palatinate of Chester. 

This Nobleman was born at Harding- 
stone in Northamptonshire, April 50, 1749, 
the eldest son of George Viscount Malpas, 
by Hester, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Francis Edwardes, fourth Baronet, of 
Shrewsbury. ‘The Marquess lost his fa- 
ther in 1764, but his mother survived till 
1905, when she died at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight, His Lordship had just 
passed his Minority, when, in 1770, be in- 
herited the Earldom, on the death of his 
grandfather ; whom he was also appointed 
to succeed as Lord-Lieutenant and Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of Cheshire, a post which 
had become almost hereditary in the fa- 
mily, having been previously filled by 
the first and second Ear!s, He resigned 
it, however, in 1783, when made Captain 
of the Yeoman of the Guard, and it has 
ever since been occupied by the Earls of 
Stamford avd Warrington. In 1782 the 
deceased acted as Euvoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Ber- 
lin; and on the 25th of April, 1783, he 
was appointed to the Captaincy of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, and at the same 
time sworn a Privy Councillor, He re- 
tained the Captaincy only a few months, 
and was succeeded in the following Ja- 
nuaty by the late Earl of Aylesford. 

On the 25th of April, 1791, the Earl 
of Cholmondeley was married to Lady 
Georgiana-Charlotte Bertie, 2d dau. of 
Peregrine, 3d Duke of Ancaster. This 
Lady, who, on the death of her brother 
Robert the 4th Duke in 1779, became, 
with her sister Priscilla Baroness Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, joint hereditary Great 
Chamberlain of England, survives the 
Marquess. 

On the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
in 1795, the Earl of Cholmondeley was 
appoiuted Chamberlain of His Highness’s 
Household,’ and the Countess a Lady of 
the Princess’s Bedchamber. They con- 
tinued in thuse places until about 1505. 


On the death of Horatio, 4b Eari of 
Orford, in 1797, the Earl of Cholmonde- 
ley acquired, after a litigation with the 
present Earl of Orford’s grandfather, a 
very large accession of property, and the 
magnificent mansion of Houghion in Nor- 
folk, built by his great-graodfather Sir 
Robert Walpole, the first Earl and cele- 
brated Minister. His Lordship before 
possessed the best estate in ChesHfire. 

In 18}2 the Ear! of Cholmoudeley was 
appointed by the Prince Regent Lord 
Steward of the Household, which office 
he retained till succeeded by the Mar- 
quess of Conyngham, the present Lord 
Steward, in 1821. He was during the 
same period Judge of the Marshalsea and 
Palace Court. By patent dated Nov. 22, 
1815, he was created. Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley and Earl of Rocksavage, 

His Lordship is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his son George-James- Ho- 
ratio, (hitherto styled Earl uf Rocksavage, ) 
born in 1792, and called to the Houre of 
Peers in his father’s Barony of Newburgh 
in 1821. The Marquess has left two other 
children, Lady Charlotte, widow of the 
late Col. Hugh Seymour, first cousin of 
the Marquess of Hertford, and M.P. for 
co. Antrim (who died in 1821); and Lord 
William- Henry. 

The remaius.of the Marquess were con- 
veyed to Cheshire for interment. There 
are, at Cholmondeley Castle, two por- 
traits of his Lordship, one by Heppner, 
and the other, in which he is represent- 
ed as conversing with his steward Mr, 
Stephens, by Finlater, 





Tue Eart or Surewssury. 

April6. At his house in Stanhope-st, 
aged 74, after a long illness, the Right 
Honourable Charles Talbot, fifteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury in England, and Wexford 
and Waterford in Ireland, F.S.A, 

His Lordship was born March 8, 1753, 
the eldest son of the Hon. Char'es Talboy 
(second son of George the 13th Ear!), 
and his second wife Mary, whose father 
was Thomas, fourth son of Sir George 
Mostyn, fourth Baronet of Talacre, and 
her mother Mary-Catharine, eldest dau, 
of Henry tenth Lord Teynham. The Earl 
succeeded bis uucle in bis titles Jaly 27, 
1787; and he married Sept. 12, 1792, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Hoey, 
esq. of Dublin. He met with this lady 
when on her way to Bourdeaux to take 
the veil. She had no cbildren. : 

Until the present Duke of Norfolk’s ac- 
cession to that title in 1815, the Earl of 
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Shrewsbury was considered as the head 

of the Roman Catholics in Knglaad, but 

his Lordship conducted himself with great 
moderation, He was of a very retired 
temper, and much addicted to music and 
to mechanics. 

The Earl died possessed of nearly half 

a million of money, independent of land- 

ed and other property. All his estates, 

plate, furniture, &c. are bequeathed to 
his nephew and successor John, who is 
also residuary legatee to upwards of 

400,000/. The legacies amount to about 

30,000/. the annuities to 5400/, perannum, 

and the charitable bequests to 3000/. The 

Earl’s remains lay in state at the Bava- 

rian Ambassador’s chapel in Warwick- 

street; and bn the 18th, the funeral ob- 
sequies were there celebrated in a style 
of extraordinary pomp and splendour. 

After the performance of high mass and 

of a solemn dirge, the funeral procession 

moved forward towards the family chapel 
at Heythorp in Oxfordshire. It was in 
the following order : 

Two mutes on horseback. 

Six bearers on horseback, two and two. 
The chief dumestics of the deceased No- 
bleman, in a mourning coach and four. 
Another mourning coach and four, with 
the deceased’s medical attendants, 

Dr. Nelson and Mr. Bourne. 

A third mourning coach and four, witlrthe 
deceased’s chaplains Dr. Fryer, the 
Rev. Mr. Wild, and the Rev. Mr. Stanley. 
State p'ume of feathers. 

Grand Banner of the full arms and crest 
of the Earl quartered and emblazoned, 
borne by a page en horseback. 
Eight pages walking two by two, and each 
‘ bearing a banner, with some portion of 
the Earl’s coat of arms emblazoned 
thereon. 

Two mutes on horseback. 
Another banner of the armorial bearings 
of the Earl, differently quartered from 

‘ the preceding, and bowne by a 

page on foot. 
Two mutes on horseback. 

Fhe Coronet, resting on a cushion of crime 
son velvet, richly trimmed wih gold 
lace, and borne on a state horse, 
fully caparisoned. 

THE BODY, in a hearse drawn by six 
horses, the horses and hearse being se- 
verally covered with heraldic acbieve- 
ments emblazoned. 

A mourning coach and six, in which the 
present Earl of Shrewsbury sat by him- 
self, as Chief Mourver. 

Two other mourning coaches and six, each 
containing four relatives of the deceased. 
A fourth mceurning coach and six, with 
the three executors, 

Five other mourning coaches drawn each 
by four horses, and containing the 
friends of the deceased Eail. 


The Earl’s state coach, drawn by six 
horses, and richly ornamented with he- 
raldie achievemeots, emblazoned on a 
ground of crimson velvet. 

The procession was closed by upwards 
of twenty private carriages; among which 
were these of the Duke of Norfolk, Lords 
Petre, Fingal, and Ponsonby ; Lady Petre, 
and the Countess De Front. The banners 
were of a most splendid description, and 
were executed under the superintendance 
of Mr. Cathrow Disney, Somerset Herald. 





Sir Gro. H. Beaumont, Bart. 

Feb. 7. At his seat, Cole Orton Hall, 
Leicestershire, of erysipelas in the head, 
aged 73, Sir George- Howland Beaumont, 
seventh Baronet of Stoughton Grange in 
the same county, D.C.L. F.R.S. and S.A, 
and a trustee of the British Maseum. 

He was born at Dunmow in Essex 
(where his father then resided) in Nov, 
1753, the only child of Sir George, the 
sixth Baronet, by Rachel, dau. of Mat- 
thew How!and of Stonehall, Dunmow, esq. 
He succeed: d to the title, in 1762, losing 
his father at the early age of ten, but his 
mother survived till 1814, Having re- 
ceived his education at Etun, he entered 
of New College, Oxford, in 1772. In 
1778 he married Margaret, daughter of 
Jobu Willes of Astrop in Northampton- 
shire, esq. the eldest son uf Lord Chief 
Justice Willes. They had no children. 

In 1'7s2 Sir George Beaumont went to 
the Continent, and visited the most dis- 
tinguished parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, At the general election in 
1790 he was returned M.P. for Beeralston, 
but he sat in the House of Commons only 
during one Parliament, to the dissolution 
in 1796, It was not in the arena of po- 
liticsthat Sir Geo: ge Beaumont distinguish- 
ed himself; but as a patron of art and 
amateur practitioner of painting his ce- 
lebrity is deservedly great, and many ad- 
mirable specimens of his skill have been 
exhibited atthe Royal Academy. A con- 
genial taste introduced him to the friend- 
ship of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who be- 
queathed him his Return of the Aik, by 
Sebastian Bourdon, as a memorial of his 
e-teem. This is one of the sixteen pictures 
which Sir George, a year or two before 
his death, presented to the National Gal- 
lery, where, inscribed as they are (and 
we trust always will be in legible cha- 
racters) with the munificent donor’s name, 
they constitute his most appropriate and 
most public monument. 

In private life Sir George Beaumont 
was a most amiable and excellent nian, 
bis manners aud accomplishments render- 
ing bim_ an ornament of the circles in 
which he moved, A portrait of him, en- 
graved by J.S. Agar, from a portrait by 
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Hoppver, in the possession of Lord Mul- 
grave, was published in 1812 in Cadeli’s 
British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. 
Sir George Beaumont is succeeded in 
his title and estates by his first cousin 
once’ removed, now Sir George- Howland- 
Willoughby Beaumont, who has married a 
daughter of the Bishop of London. 





. oy) ReareApM. WitziaMs. 

March 1... In Queen-square, Bath, Ro- 
bert Williams, esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer eritered the naval service 
under thé auspices of Lord Mulgrave, in 
1771, as..a Midshipman on board the 
Ardent, a 64-gun ship stationed in the 
Bay,.of Biscay to intercept the trade be- 
longing. to our revolted colonies, avd cut 
off any succours that might be sent thi- 
ther fram France. From that ship he re- 
moyed into the America, 64, which, com- 
manded by Lord Longford, formed part 
of Adm. Keppel’s fleet in the action with 
M...d’Orvilliers, July 27, 1778. Subse- 
quently to that event, Mr. Williams join- 
ed the London, a second-rate, bearing the 
flag of Lord Graves, under whom he pro- 
ceeded to North America, and continued 
to serve till Aug. 1781, when he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant, io the 
Royal Oak, of 74 guns. In this ship, Mr. 
Williams, who had previously shared in 
the action between Vice-Adm. Arbuthnot 
and the Chev. de Ternay, bore a part in 
the battles with Count de Grasse, Sept. 5, 
1781, and April 9 and 12, 1782. 

His next appointment was to the Argo, 
44, Capt. Butchert, which vessel, being on 
her return from Tortola to Antigua, was 
compelled, after a warm action of five 
hours, during which period it blew so fresh 
that.she could not open her lower deck 
ports, to surrender to the French frigates 
la Nymphe and Il’ Amphitride, each mount- 
ing 46 guns, She was, however, recaptured 
about 36 hours after, by the Invincible, 
74; and Adm. Pigot, the Commander-in- 
Chief_on that station, was so well pleased 
with the gallantry displayed by her offi- 
cers, that, immediately after they had 
passed the usual ordeal of a Court-Mar- 
tial, and obtained an honourable acquittal, 
he offered to reappoint the whole of them 
toher. This proposal being accepted by 
Mr. Williams, he became first Lieutenant 
of the Argo, and continued in the same 
ship till the peace of 1783, when she re- 
turned to England, and was put out of 
commission. We subsequently fio him 
io the Myrmidon, of 20 guns, whose Cap- 
tain, the present Adm. Drury, was ordered 
to escort a beautiful yacht sent from Eng- 
land as a present to the Crown Prince of 
Denmark ; which circumstance afforded 
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Lieut. Williams an opportunity of visiting 
the capita! of that kingdom. 

At the period of the Spanish armament 
in 1790, the deceased obtained au appoint- 
ment to the Elephant, 74, commanded by 
Sir Charles Thompson, bart. ; and on the 
breaking out of the war with revolutionary 
Fravce, he accompanied the same officer 
in the Vengeance, another third-rate, to 
the West Indies ; from whence he retarned 
after the failure of an attack made upon 
Martinique by the forces under Rear- 
Ado. Gardner and Major-Gen. Bruce, ia 
June 1793. 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, Capt. Thompson hoisted a broad 
pendant as second in command of the 
squadron sent under Sir John Jervis to 
attack the French settlements in the West 
Indies, On the arrival of the armament 
in Fort Royal Bay, Lieut. Williams was 
selected to command a division of the 
gun and guard-boats to be employed in 
the approaching siege of Martinique; 
While on that service and under the ors 
ders of Lieut. Bowen, of the Boyne, he 
distinguished himself by bis gallantry in 
boarding the Bienvenu, a French frigate, 
lying in the Carenage close to Fort Louis, 
This enterprize was undertaken for the 
purpose of rescuing a number of English 
prisoners said to be confined on board 
her, and consequently exposed to the fire 
of the British batteries on Point Carriere. 
The attack was made at noon, March 17, 
1794, in the presence, and to the asto- 
nishment of the whole fleet and army ; the 
instant the boats appeared at the entrance 
of the Carenage, the enemy prepared to 
give them a warm reception. The walls 
of Fort Louis were covered in an instant 
with troops, who kept up an iocessant fire 
of musketry on the assailants ; at the same 
time the frigate eudeavoured to keep them 
off, by plying both her great guns and 
small arms; but at length, intimidated 
by the boldness of the attempt, her crew 
fied from their quarters, the greater part 
retreating to the shore. The British now 
boarded the frigate, and turned her guns 
upon the Fort, but was prevented bring- 
ing her out of the harbour in consequence 
of the wiod blowing directly in, her sails 
being unbent, and the impracticability of 
sending men aloft to bring them to the 
yards, exposed as she was to the enemy’s 
fire. Lieut. Bowen, therefore, after as- 
certaining that the English prisoners were 
in another vessel further up, from whence 
it was impossible to release them, con- 
tented himself with bringing off the French 
Captaio, a Lieutenant, and about 20 men, 
whom Lieut. Williams had discovered on 
the lower deck, and forced into his boat 
through the bow port of the frigate, by 
which he had entered, Being distributed 
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among the other boats, they were convey- 
ed in triumph to Sir John Jervis, who, in 
his official letter to the Admiralty, de- 
clared that “The success of this gallant 
action determined the General and bim- 
self to attempt the fort and town of Fort 
Royal by assault.” Throughout the siege, 
the gun boats, which by:the French were 
called “ Les petits diables,” were of infi- 
nite service, and gained the officers com- 
manding them immortal credit, by the 
steady and well-directed fire they con- 
stantly kept up, both day and night; and 
though continually exposed to a heavy 
discharge both of round and grape, their 
loss did not exceed four men killed and 
wounded. i 

After the conquest of Martinique, Lieut, 
Williams removed with his patron, who 
had by this time become a Rear-Admiral, 
into the Vanguard, 74. He subsequently 
commanded the flat-boats employed in 
lading the second battalion of light in- 
fantry, (under Lt.-Cof. Blundell) at Ana 
du Chocque in the island of St, Lucia; 
4 service which he performed without any 
loss, although exposed to a very heavy 
fire from the enemy’s batteries. On the 
reduction of that colony, he returned to 
Martinique in the Vanguard, and during 
the absenze of the fleet at Guadaloupe, 
was sent in a sloop to inspect the dif- 
ferent posts and fortifications along the 
coast. We next find ovr officer serving 
with a brigade of seamen landed under 
the orders of Captains Robertson and Saw- 
yér fo co-operate with the army in an at- 
tempt to recover Guadaloupe from the 
hands of the Republicans ; and receiving 
a severe wound whilst employed in the 
erection of a masked battery on the heights 
near Fort Fleur d’Epée, he soon after 
left the Vanguard and returned to Eng- 
land in the Minotaur, another ship of the 
same force. 

On his arrival he was appointed First 
Lieutenant of the Prince George, a second 
rate, which bore the flag of Rear-Adm. 
Parker at the battle of St. Vincent, Lieut. 
Williams, for his conduct on this memor- 
able occasion, was immediately promoted 
to the rank of Commander, and appointed 
tothe Dolphin, a44-gun ship armed enfiute, 
but previous to his joining ber he acted 
for some time as Flag-captain to Rear- 
Adm. Parker, in the Blenheim 98, and 
served pro tempore in the Kingfisher sloop 
of war. From the Dolphin he was posted 
into the San Yridro, a Spanish 74, which 
he conducted to England in Sept. 1797. 
His post commission, however, was not con- 
firmed by the Admiralty till Nov. 10 that 
year, when he received an appointment 
to the Formidable of 98 guns, the com- 
mand of which he retained till Jan, 1798. 
From this period we find no mention of 
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(May, 
Capt. Williams till May 1802, when he 
obtained the command of the Dryad fri- 
gate stationed off Portland for the sup- 
pression of smuggling. In Feb. 1803, he 
was removed into the Russel 74, and soon 
after ordered to escort the outward-bound 
trade to the East Indies, from whence he 
was obliged to return home through ill- 
health in 1805. His subsequent appoint- 
ments were to the Ruby 64, Dictator of 
the same force, and Gloucester 74. In 
these ships he served on the Baltic sta- 
tion during five successive seasons, and 
was principally employed in affording 
protection to the different convoys pas- 
sing through the Great Belt, a service of 
the most harassing nature, owing to the 
difficulty of the navigation, and the an- 
noyance of the enemy, whose gun-boats 
were ever on the alert. Returning to 
England each winter, he was occasionally 
sent to Leith with French prisoners; and 
on one occasion attached to the fleet 
blockading the Scheldt, under Adm, Wm. 
Young. 

In 1814, the Gloucester convoyed a 
fleet to the Leeward Islands, and thence 
escorted the 90th regiment to Quebec. 
She returned to England with the trade 
from Barbadoes in September of that 
year, and was soon after paid off at 
Sheerness. 

Capt. Williams was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral April 9, 1823. He 
had latterly resided in Bath, where his 
wife died early in 1825, 





Ligut.-Gen. Jounston. 

March 17. Near Hythe, in Kent, Licut.- 
General William Johnston, Colonel-com- 
mandant of Royal Engineers, 

This officer was appointed Practitioner 
Engineer avd second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers, Oct. 20, 17753 first 
Lieutenant, Jan. 1,1783; Captain, May 22, 
1790; Major in the army, Jan. 26, 1797 ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, April 29, 1802; 
Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, July 13, 
that year ; Colonel of thesame force, June 
24, 1809; Major-General, Jan. 1, 1812; 
and Lieut.-General 1825. 

He served seven years in the Mediter- 
ranean and twenty-seven io the West 
Indies. He assisted during the blockade 
and siege of Minorca under Gen. Murray 
in 1781-2, and was wounded; he served 
at Gibraltar during the latter part of the 
siege in 1782-3 ; assisted twice at the cap- 
ture of Minorca, under Sir C. Grey and 
Sir G. Beckwith; directed and superin- 
tended the demolition of Fort Bourbon, 
Martinico ; assisted thrice at the reduc- 
tion of Guadaloupe, under Sir C, Grey, 
Sir G. Beckwith, and Sir J. Leith, the last 
time as Commanding Engineer, and was 
present twice at the reduction of St. Lu- 
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cia, and once at the reduction of Tobago, 
where he remained Governor and Military 
Commandant after Gen. Picton’s removal. 





Gen. CauLaincourt. 


Fed. 20. At his hotel, 57, Rue St. La- 
zare, Paris, aged 54, Lieut.-General Ar- 
mand Augustine Louis Caulaiucourt, cre- 
ated by Buonaparte Duke of Vicenza, 
and formerly Grand Ecuyer of the Em- 
pire of France and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Descended from an ancient family, M. 
Caulaincourt was born in Picardy in 1772. 
Devoted to the profession of arms, he 
was at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution an officer of cavalry. He did not 
emigrate, but served under the revolu- 
tionary standard; and, after making se- 
veral campaigns as a Colonel of Dra- 
goons, he became Aid-de-camp to Buo- 
naparte when First Consul. Having ob- 
tained the confidence of his aspiring mas- 
ter, he was regarded as a suitable agent 
for the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien. In 
the course of the same year, he was 
named Grand Ecuyer of France, made 
General of Division, and presented with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
He subsequently received various orders 
of Knighthood, from Bavaria, Saxony, 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. At the time 
when Buonaparte was carrying on his 
plans against Austria, Caulaincourt was 
sent as Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
He was four years resident at the Rus- 
sian Court, and received from the Em- 
peror Alexander the cross of the order of 
St. Ann of the first class. Regarded, how- 
ever, with dislike by the Russian nobility, 
he was subjected to various mortifications; 
and at length, under the well-understood 
pretext of ill health, he solicited and ob- 
tained his recall, and returned to France 
in 1811. In Buonaparte’s infamous ex- 
pedition against Russia in 1812, Caulaiu- 
court was his chosen Aid-de-camp and 
companion ; and, after a narrow escape 
from fire, sword, and frost, he returned 
with his crest-fallen Master in a sledge. 

After the desperate battles of Zutzen 
and Bautzen in 1815, the deceased was 
appointed to negociate with the Russian 
and Prussian plenipotentiaries. The ar- 
mistice, to which he was a party, was 
soon broken; and the defeat of Buona- 
parte, at Leipsic, ensued, After hosti- 
lities had been removed from Germany 
to France, Caulaincourt, who had been 
elevated to the post of Minister for Fo- 
reign affairs, was sent to negociate with 
the allies at Chatillou, but, on some tem- 
porary success achieved by Buonaparte, 
he was instructed to raise bis claims ;. the 
consequence of which was, that the allies 
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broke off the conferences, and marched 
to Paris. 

On the abdication of Buonaparte at 
Fontainbleau, Caulaincourt, then Duke of 
Viceoza, was the abdicator’s chief nego- 
ciator; and he signed the treaty of the 
11th of April betw-en the ex-Emperor and 
the Allies. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, 
Caulaincourt became a private man; and, 
before a month was at an end, he made 
an attempt to justify himself respecting 
the arrest of the Duke d’Enghien, On 
this sabject he published a letter from 
the Emperor Alexander; his object in 
this was to shew that when the arrest took 
place, he was employed at Strasburgh on 
other business—that General Ordonner was 
the officer who arrested the prince,—and 
that Ordonner alone was employed in 
that affair. Soon, afterwards, however, 
a pamphle. appeared, with the title—* On 
the Assassination of Monseigoeur the 
Duke d’Enghien, and of the justification 
ef M. de Caulaincourt.” The pamphiet 
was anonymous; but it was forcibly writ- 
ten, and, by references to diplomatic do- 
cuments, it formed a decisive refutation 
of Caulaincourt’s assertions. 

Caulaincourt about the same time mar- 
ried Madame de Canisy, a lady who had 
been divorced ; and with her he retired 
into the country till Buonaparte returned 
from Elba. He was then (March 21) made 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was ex- 
tremely active in his endeavours to re- 
establish the Corsican dynasty ; and he 
was incessant in bis assurances to all the 
Foreign ministers—whose missions were 
in fact, at an end—that Buonaparte had 
renounced all projects of conquest, and 
that his only desire was peace. He ad- 
dressed circular letters, of the same ten- 
dency, to all foreign courts, but equally 
without effect. One of these circulars 
came afterwards, with a letter from Buo- 
naparte, to his present Majesty, then 
Prince Regent. These curious documents 
were both laid before Parliament. A con- 
ciliating and even humble letter was sent 
by Caulaincourt to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria; but, like the others, it received no 
answer. On the 2d of June, Caulaincourt 
was named by Buonaparte a Member of 
the Chamber of Peers. On the 17th, he 
announced to that body, that hostilities 
were on the point of commencing. He 
was again employed as one of the Com- 
missioners on the final deposition of his 
master. 

When Louis XVIII. was reinstated, Cau- 
laincourt quitted France, and for some 
time resided in England. He endured 
a long illness with great fortitude, and his 
funeral took place on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, in the Church of Our Lady of Loretto. 
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M. Psstatozzi. 

Feb. 17. At Neubof, in Switzerland,, 
aged 82, M. Pestalozzi, a “ benefactor of 
the human race.” 

Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, in 1746. 
Having lost his father at an early age, he 
was brought up by his mother, who pro- 
cured for him the advantages of a good 
education. His intention was to have de- 
voted*himself to the bar; but becoming 
deeply interested in the various plans 
which were agitated in Zurich for better- 
ing the condition of the lower orders, he 
abandoned the study of the law ; and was 
afterwards induced to undertake a manu- 
facturing speculation, with a view of enter- 
ing into closer contact with the poor. His 
plan seems to have been somewhat similar 
to that pursued by Mr. Owen at Lanark ; 
so far, at least, as connecting the instruc- 
tion of the young with the labours of their 
parents, 

But a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances ruined his establishment. In the 
retirement that ensued on his failure, he 
composed his Tale of Leonard and Ger- 
trude, a work which may vie in popularity 
with the Pilgrim’s Progress, or Robinsoa 
Crusoe. It became popular in Germany 
as well as in Switzerland, and the author 
was encouraged to renew his exertions, 
Between the years 1781 and 1797, he 
published his Weekly Journal for Country 
Folks, Letters on the Education of the 
Children of indigent Parents, Reflections 
on the March of Nature in the Education 
of the Human Race, &c. 

After the abolition of the ancient’ Swiss 
Governments, and the meeting of the 
Helvetic Legislative Council at Aran, M. 
Pestalozzi addressed to the Council a 
tract, entitled “ Reflections on the Wants 
of the Country, and principally on the 
Education and Relief of the Poor.” He 
was appointed principal editor of the Hel- 
vetic Journal, a paper devoted to the 
moral and religious interests of the people. 
In 1799 he was nominated director of an 
orphan institution, which the Government 
had established at Stantz. This appoint- 
ment enabled him to reduce some of his 
theories to practice; at Stantz, he becawne 
at once the teacher, steward, and father 
of the institution; and there he formed 
the plan of interrogative education, which 
has since been known throughout Europe 
by bis name. ‘I wished to prove,” writes 
he to his friend Gessner, “ by the essay I 
was about to make, that public education 
is of value, only as far as it resembles 
private. Every system of education, which 
is not carried on in the spirit of domestic 
relations, tends to demoralize man, The 
imstractor should live among his pupils, 
as in the bosom of his own family. This 
turn of mind I felt within myself, and I 
wished that my pupils should discover 
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from every word, action, and look, that I 
loved them with all my heart, that their 
pleasures were my pleasures, and that 
their happiness constituted mine.” After 
struggling with the difficulties of his posi- 
tien for several months, Pestalozzi was 
enabled to discern the fruits of his labours. 
Many of his pupils announced good abi- 
lities, and in a short time were seen above 
seventy children, taken almost all from a 
state of poverty, living together in peace 
and friendship, full of affection for one 
another, and with the cordiality of bro- 
thers and sisters. He had just succeeded 
in introducing some manual employment 
into his school, when the thread of his la- 
bours was rudely snapped by political 
changes; and exhausted in mind and body, 
he sought to recruit his powers by retire- 
ment and relaxation, After an iaterval 
of repose, Pestalozzi, under the patronage 
of the Swiss government, resumed his la- 
bours at Burgdorf, in the canton of Berne. 
At this period he was joined by several 
men of various degrees of talent and at- 
tainment ; and the patronage of the Swiss 
government augmented his pecuniary re- 
sources, and furnished him with a locale 
for his exertions, But political changes 
once more broke up the rising institution. 

The next period of Pestalozzi’s career 
commences with the formation of two se- 
parate establishments, consisting, for the 
most part, of his former pupils. The 
children of the poorer class took up their 
abode at Munch Buchsee, a little village 
about five miles distant from Berne. Here 
Pestalozzi was much aided by M. de Fel- 
lenberg, who has since applied his princi- 
ples of education, with some important 
modifications, to the instruction of both 
rich and poor. At Yverdun, iu the canton 
de Vaud, Pestalozzi resumed his labours 
for the instruction of the higher and middle 
ranks of society, The fame of bis method 
was now very generally spread through 
Switzerland and Germany. Mauy young 
men assembled under his paternal roof to 
act as instructors, and pupils from every 
part of Europe constituted one happy 
family around him. Each class had at its 
head an instructor, who lived with his 
scholars, and joined in their amusements 
as well as their studies; and thus, con- 
necting himself not only with their duties, 
but with their pleasures, was enabled to 
win their affections, and gently mould 
them to his purpose. The character of 
Pestalozzi was the bond that united them; 
the kindness with which their masters 
treated them, and which overflowed in 
every word and action of Pestalozzi him- 
self, contributed to impart a character of 
good humour and benevolence to the whole 
groupe. At Yverdun the principles of 
the method were applied to other branches 
of instruction, and the former plans were 
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materially improved. A committee of 
masters watched over the moral and intel- 
fectual welfare of the institution, and 
drew up essays, or arranged exercises, for 
the approbation ef the whole body. This 
maybe dated as the most flourishing 
period of Pestalozzi’s undertaking, though 
his pecuniary resources were by no means 
free from embarrassment. This circum- 
stance co-operated with other causes to 
introduce divisions among the masters; a 
separation took place ; and from that mo- 
ment the institution at Yverdun declined. 
Disputes and dissensions between some of 
the individuals who had been connected 
with his establishment, much embittered 
Pestalozzi’s declining years; and, by 
withdrawing his attention from the school 
itself, diminiShed its usefulness, and 
hastened its dissolution, In 1825 Pesta- 
lozzi left the canton de Vaud, and retired 
to his little estate at Neuhof, in the canton 
of Argau, where he occupied himself till 
his death in preparing elementary works. 
His last production was entitled : ** Advice 
to my Contemporaries.” 

Ia 1803 M. Pestalozzi was one of the 
deputation which Buonaparte summoned 
from the Swiss Cantons, to deliberate on 
the means of restoring tranquillity to 
Switzerland; but he returned home be- 
fore any arrangement could be effected. 

Benevolence was the prevailing feature 
in Pestalozzi’s character. It burned in 
him with the intensity of a passion, and 
needed sometimes the sober restraints of 
judgment. It was as discernible in the 
affectionate simplicity of his ordinary man- 
ners, as in the persevering exertions, and 
disinterested sacrifices, which marked bis 
long life of trial and suffering. His genius 
was original, profound, aud fertile, rising 
superior to the most overwhelming diffi- 
culties, bat too frequently negligent of 
ordinary resources. The style of his writ- 
ings is vigorous, pathetic, and piquant, 
but unpolished and irregular ; in his phi- 
losophical works heavy, involved, and ob- 
scure. His conversation was particularly 
animated, playful, and entertaining, 
abounding in unexpected turns of thought, 
with an occasional felicity of expression 
that made an indelible impression on the 
hearer’s mind. 

M. FEeLrenserc. 

Early in the present year, M. Fellen- 
berg, the countryman and friend of Pesta- 
lozzi, who has been the subject of our pre- 
ceding article. 

M. Fellenberg was born at Berne in 
1771. His mother, a great-granddaugbter 
of the celebrated Dutch admiral, Van 
Tromp, was accustomed to repeat to him, 
in his early youth, this excellent advice : 
“The great have friends in abundance ; 
be you, my son, the friend of the poor, 
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the support of the unfortunate and op- 

.”” The early part of his education 
was conducted with great care at home; 
subsequently he was sent to the public 
establishment at Colmar, in Alsace in 
France; but his ill health obliged him to 
return, some years afterwards, into Swit- 
zerland, There he accustomed himself to 
live upon bread and water; and, ia all 
respects, to adhere tothe severest regimen. 
In his travels through Switzerland, France, 
and Germany, commenced soon after his 
return, it was usual for him to stop some 
time in the villages, assuming the appear- 
ance of an artizan, or of a labourer, that 
he might with more facility be enabled to 
study the characters of men and the nature 
of their wants, Once he was solicited by a 
young woman to undertake the religious 
instruction of her uncle, who was deaf. 
M. Fellenberg, by means of gestures, suc- 
ceeded in making himself understood ; but 
his zeal produced no other effect than 
that of gaining his pupil’s good-will, al- 
though he actually resided with him in 
solitude for a whole year, near the lake of 
Zurich, From that period forming an in- 
timacy with Pestalozzi, he devoted his 
time and attention to the education of 
youth. Submitting to the new order of 
things in Switzerland, in 1798, M. Fellen- 
berg exerted his influence amongst the 
peasants with the happiest effects. How- 
ever, as the Government refused to per- 
form what he had promised in their name, 
he withdrew his interference in public 
affairs. 

Of an exceedingly speculative turn, M. 
Fellenberg now purchased the estate of 
Hofwyl, of which all the world has heard, 
two leagues northward from Berne ; and 
then he formed,—first, a farm, which was 
intended to serve as a model to the neigh- 
bourhood, io all that might be useful in 
agriculture, cultivating it under his own 
care, and actually increasing its customary 
produce five-fold ;—secondly, an experi- 
meutal farm, for the instruction of pupils 
who resorted to it from various parts of 
Europe ;—thirdly, a manufactory of agri- 
cultural implements, farming utensils, &c, 
with which was connected a school of in- 
dustry for the poor, who were taught the 
business of the various handicrafts ;— 
fourthly, a boarding-school for young 
gentlemen ;—and, fifthly, an institution 
for instruction in agriculture, theoretical 
and practical. He also established a 
school for the instruction of teachers be- 
longing to the surroanding country ; bat 
that scheme was, after some years, aban- 
doned. 

Of M. Fellenberg’s establishment at 
Hofwyl, the entire business of which was 
conducted by the founder and thirteen 
assistants—full accounts have been pub- 
lisned in the Bibliothéque Britannique, 
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aod other continental works. To enable 
him to examine every part of the institu- 
tion, and to observe what was going for. 
ward, even in the remotest corners, M. 
Fellenberg constructed a iofty tower in the 
centre, from which, by means of a glass, 
and a speaking trumpet, he conducted the 
several operations, It must be admitted, 
however, that the establishment has not 
been productive of all the advautage that 
was anticipated, 

Amongst the pupils who were sent to 
study at Hofwyl, where several young 
men of the first rank in Germany. The 
late Emperor Alexander of Russia em- 
ployed a confidential person to examine, 
and to report on the institution; and his 
Imperial Majesty was pleased to accom- 
pany the insignia of an order of Knight- 
hood to M, Fellenberg, with a handsome 
Letter in autograph, M, Fellenberg has 
left a standing Committee entrusted with 
the execution of his testamentary regula- 
tions, with regard to the schools for the 
poor. 

Dr. Kircwiner, 

Feb. 27. In Warren-st. Fitzroy-sq, 
aged 50, Wm. Kitchiner, esq. M.D. the 
celebrated writer on a variety of subjects, 

He was son of an eminent coal-mer- 
chant in Beaufort-buildings, Strand, who 
acquired a considerable property in houses 
and premises adjacent to the Thames, and 
was a magistrate for Middlesex, This 
gentleman bad a strong taste for music, 
which was imbibed by the son. Dr, 
Kitchiner was educated at Eton, His 
degree was merely from Glasgow, and 
therefore he could not practice as a phy- 
sician in London; but having inherited 
a handsome competence, he was enabled 
to live independant of his profession, to 
devote himself to science, and to open his 
hospitable doors to a vast circle of friends 
distinguished for genius and learning. 

Dr, Kitchiver’s love of music accom. 
panied him through life ; and, to the last, 
he played and sang with considerable 
taste and feeling. Though always an epi- 
cure—fond of experiments in cookery, and 
exceedingly particular in the choice of his 
viands, and in their mode of preparation 
for the table, he was regular, and even 
abstemious io his general habits, There 
were times, indeed, when, according to 
his own statement, his consumption of 
animal food was extraordinary. The crav- 
ing was not to be repressed, nor easily to 
be satisfied. It had nothing to do with 
the love of eating, abstractedly consider- 
ed, but was the result of some organic 
and incurable disease. Dr. Kitchiner’s 
hours of rising—of eating—of retiring to 
rest--were all regulated by system. He 
was accustomed to make a good break- 
fast at eight or nine. His lunches, to 








which only the favoured few bad the pri- 
vilege of entrée, were superb, They con- 
sisted of potted meats of various kinds, 
fried fish, savoury p&tés, rich liqueurs, 
&c, &c. in great variety and abundance. 
His dinners, unless when he had parties, 
were comparatively plain and simple, 
served in an orderly manner—cooked ac- 
cording to his own maxims—and placed 
upon the table invariably withia five mi- 
nutes of the time announced, His usual 
hour was five. His supper was served at 
half-past nine; and at eleven be was ac- 
customed to retire. His public dinners, 
as they may be termed, were things of 
more pomp, ceremony, and étiquette, 
They were announced by notes of pre- 
paration, which could not fail of exciting 
the liveliest sensations in the epigastric 
region of the “ thorough-bred grand- 
gourmands of the first magnitude” who 
were honoured with an invitation. One 
of these notes is well entitled to preser- 
vation as a curiosity : 

* Dear Sir, The honour of your com- 
pavy is requested to dine with the Com- 
mittee of Taste, on Wednesday next, the 
10th instant, 

“The specimens will be placed upon 
the table at five o’clock precisely, when 
the business of the day will immediately 
commence. I have the honour to be, 
your most obedient servant, 

W. Kircuiner, Secretary. 
August, 1825.—43, Warren-street, 
Fitzroy-square, 

“At the last general meeting, it was 
unavimously resolved, that: 

“Ist. An Invitation to Eta Beta Pi, 
must be answered in writing, as soon as 
possible after it is received, within twenty- 
fours at latest reckoning from that on 
which it is dated; otherwise the Secretary 
will have the profound regret to feel that 
the invitation has been definitely declined. 

“2nd, The Secretary having represent- 
ed that the perfection of several of the 
preparations is so exquisitely evanescent, 
that the delay of one minute after their 
arrival at the meridiau of concoction, 
will render them no longer worthy of men 
of taste, 

** Therefore, to ensure the punctual at- 
tendance of those illustrious gastrophi- 
lists, who on grand occasions are invited 
to join this high tribunal of taste for their 
own pleasure and the benefit of their 
country, it is irrevocably resolved, ‘ That 
the janitor be ordered not to admit any 
visitor, of whatever eminence of appetite, 
after the hour which the Secretary shall 
have announced that the specimens are 
ready. By order of the Commitiee, 

«¢ Witttam Kitcuinsr, Sec.” 

Latterly Dr. Kitchiner was in the habit 
of having a small and select party to dine 
with him previously to his Tuesday evenr 
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ings conversazione. The last of these de~ 
lightful meetings was on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary. The dinner was, as usual, an- 
nonnced at five minutes after five. As 
the first three that had been invited en- 
tered his drawing-room, he received them 
seated at his grand piano-forte, and struck 
up, ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero comes |” 
accompanying the air, by placing his feet 
en the pedals, with a peal on the kettle 
drams beneath the instrument. This to 
be sare, was droll; but, at all events, it 
was harmless. 

For the regulation of the Tuesday even- 
ings’ conversazione alluded tv, Dr. K. 
used to fix a placard over his chimney- 
piece, inscribed :—“ At seven come,— 
at eleven go.” It is said that, upon one 
of these occasions, the facetious George 
Colman, on observing, this admonition, 
availed himself of an opportunity to add 
the word * it,” making the last line run— 
“© at eleven go it!” Atthese little social 
meetings, a signal for supper was invari- 
ably. given at half-past nine, All who 
were not desirous of further refreshment 
would then retire ; and those who remain- 
ed descended to the parlour to partake of 
the friendly fare, according to the season 
of the year. As these parties were com- 
posed of the professors aud amateurs of 
all the liberal arts, it will readily be ima- 
gived that the mind as well as the body 
was abundantly regaled—-that ‘‘the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” were never 
wanting. So well were the orderly habits 
of the Doctor understood, that, at the 
appointed time, some considerate guest 
would observe ‘‘’tis on the strike of ele- 
veo.” Hats and cloaks, coats and um- 
brellas, were then brought ing the Doc- 
tor attended his friends to the street-door, 
looked up at the sfars—if there were any 
Visible—gave each of his friends a cordial 
shake of the haod, wished him a hearty 
good-night, and so the evening was closed, 

We aust now speak of Dr. Kitchiner’s 
books. Optics, music, and cookery, were 
his three principal subjects, His first pub- 
lication, entitled “‘ Practical Observations 
on Telescopes,” 8vo. appeared anony- 
mously in 1815, and was reviewed in our 
vol. rxxxv. ii. 55. The third edition was 
published in 1819 (see vol. txxxrx. ii. 
614). Inthe mean while he had commu- 
nicated to the Philosopbical Magazine an 
Essay on the size best adapted for 
Achromatic Glasses; with hints to Op- 
titians and Amateurs of Astronomical 
Studies on the Construction and Use of 
Telescopes in General (Phil. Mag. vol. 
Xtvi. p. 122). These established his fame 
as an amateur optician ; and the “ Api- 
cius Redivivas ; or Cook’s Oracle,” 12mo, 
1817, signalized him as an amateur gas- 
tronomist. In 1822 he published “ The 
Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life 
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by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise; Wine; 
Sleep, &c.; and Peptic Precepts. To 
which is added the Pleasure of making 
a Will,” 12mo. 

In 1822 he issued a small octavo vo- 
lume of “ Observations on Vocal Music” 
(reviewed in vol. xc. i: 55); and in the 
same year a handsome folio of “The 
Loyal and National Songs of England, 
selected from original manuscripts aod 
early printed copies” in his own library. 
Next followed “‘ The Housekeeper’s Ledg- 
er;”? and in 1825 he revised his former 
work on optics, and published it under 
the title of *‘ The Economy of the Eyes,” 
in two Parts, the first on the subject io 
general, and on spectacles, opera-glasses, 
&c. (reviewed in vol. xcv. ii. 160); and 
“ Part I]. Of Telescopes,” (reviewed in 
vol. xcvi, i. 155), A new work entitled 
“The Traveller's Oracle,” was in great 
measure printed at the period of his de- 
cease. 

Dr. Kitchiner was married many years 
ago, but a separation soon ensued. His 
wife, ‘by whom he had no family, is still 
living. A natural son, who has been edu- 
cated at Cambridge, inherits the bulk of 
his property. The Doctor’s will, madé 
about sixteen years since, is as remark- 
able for its eccentricity as any of the pro- 
dactions of the testator ; and it is said 
that another, making some serious altera- 
tions in the disposal of his property, was 
intended for signature on the Wednesday 
following the night on which he died. 

On the 26th of February Dr. Kitchiner 
dined at bis frieod Brabam’s in Baker- 
street; and was in better spirits that 
usual, as, for some time past, in conse- 
quence of a spasmodic affection and pal- 
pitation of the heart, he had been occa- 
sionally observed in a desponding ‘state. 
He had ordered his carriage at half-past 
eight, but the pleasure he experienced in 
the company induced him to stay till 
eleven. On his way home, he was seized 
with one of those violent fits of palpita~ 
tion which he had of late frequently ex- 
perienced ; and on reaching home, as- 
cended the stairs with a hurried step, 
and threw himself on a sofa. Every as- 
sistance was immediately afforded, but 
in less than an hour be expired, without 
consciousness and without a pang. 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault at the Church of St, Clement Danes, 
buat it has been announced that a monus 
ment will be erected to his memory in the 
néw church of St. Pancras, in which pa- 
trish he had long resided. 

This amiable and useful man possessed 
the estimable virtue of never speaking ill 
of any one: on the contrary, he was a 
great ‘lover of conciliation, and to many 
he proved a valuable adviser and firm 
friend. In manuers he was quiet, and ap- 
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parently timid. As we have said, how- 
ever, he had three grand hobbies,—cook- 
ery, music, and optics, and whenever he 
entered upon either of them he was full, 
cheerful, and even eloquent. 





Joun Fraxman, Esa. P.S.R.A. 

At the time of printing our memoir of 
the late Professor of Sculpture, in p. 273, 
we had not met with the following elo- 
quent eulogy on him, pronounced by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence at the Royal Academy 
on the day of his death : 

**Mr, Flaxman’s genius, in the strict- 
est sense of the words, was original and 
inventive. His purity of taste led him, in 
early life, to the study of the noblest re- 
lics of antiquity ; and a mind, though not 
of classical education, of classic bias, 
urged him to the perusal of the best trans- 
lations of the Greek philosophers and 
poets, till it became deeply imbued with 
those simple and grand sentiments which 
distinguish the productions of that favour- 
ed people. When immersed in these ming- 
ling studies, a fortunate circumstance— 
the patronage of a lady of high rank 
{Countess Spencer], whose taste will ever 
be remembered with her known goodness 
—gave birth to those unequalled compo- 
sitions from Homer and the Greek trage- 
dians, which have so long been the admi- 
ration of Europe. These, indeed, from 
their accuracy in costume, and the singu- 
lar felicity of the union between their cha- 
racters and subjects, may have naturally 
conveyed, to minds unaccustomed to nice 
discrimination, the idea of tooclose an imita- 
tation of Grecian art. Undoubtedly the e/e- 
ments of his style were founded on it; but 
only on its noblest principles, on its deeper 
intellectual power, and not on the mere 
surface of its style. Though master of its 
purest lines, he was rather the sculptor of 
sentiment, than of form; and whilst the 
philosopher, the statesman, and the hero, 
were treated by him with appropriate dig- 
nity, not even in Raffaele have the gentler 
feelings and sorrows of human nature been 
traced with more touching pathos, than in 
the various designs and models of this es- 
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timable man. The rest of Europe know 
only the productions of the earlier period 
of his fame, but these, which form the 
highest efiorts of his genius, had their ori- 
gin in nature only, and the sensibility and 
virtues of his mind. Like the greatest.mo- 
dern painters, he delighted to trace, from 
the actions of familiar life, the lines of sen- 
timent and passion; and from the popu- 
lous haunts and momentary peacefulness 
of poverty and want, to form those un- 
equalled groups of maternal tenderness, 
of listening infancy, and filial lovet 

** The sources and habits of composition 
in Michael Angelo and Flaxman were. the 
same ; and, sanctified as the memory of 
the former is by time and glory, it receives 
no slight addition from the homage of this 
modest but great man, whose sHIzLD oF 
ACHILLES, that matchless union of beauty, 
energy, and grandeur, his genius only 
could surpass.” 

To our list of monuments by Flaxman 
in Chichester Cathedral, may be added the 
names of Mr. Frankland, Mr. Udney, and 
Mr. Quantock. 

Mrs. Powtett. 

May 1. At Great Dunmow, Essex, in 
her 55th year, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Powlett. 

She was the eldest daughter of the late 
learned Rev. Wm. Johnson Temple, Vi- 
car of St. Gluvias in Cornwall, That gen- 
tleman was previously Rector of Mam- 
head in Devonshire (to which he was pre- 
seated by his relation the first Earl of 
Lisburne, whose seat was in the parish *), 
and there Mrs. Powlett was born. Her 
mother was of the highly respectable 
house of Stowe in Northumberland, and 
nearly connected with the family of Sir 
Francis Blake. Being employed by her 
father as his amaouensis in writing several 
of his publications, Mrs. Powlett had ac- 
quired a more than usual fund of know. 
ledge; and she had imbibed from her pa- 
rents a deep but unaffected sense of reli- 
gion. She was the mother of tea children, 
four of whom, with her partoer dating 
more than thirty years, survive to la- 
ment her loss, . 





* Mr. Temple was recommended by Lord Lisbourne to the Hon. Dr. Keppell, Bi- 
shop of Exeter, who appointed him his Chaplaiv, and presented him to the Vicarage of 


St. Gluvias. 


Had not the Bishop soon after prematurely died, it was expected that he 


would have given Mr. Temple the living of Milor adjoining to St. Gluvias, and have 


appointed him Archdeacon of Cornwall. 


Mr. Temple’s ‘ Essay on the Clergy’ was 


universally admired, and was particularly noticed by that pious prelate, Bishop Horne. 
His other pamphlets were also well received ; but he is best known by. his character of 


Gray, adopted both by Mason and Johnson, 
** The Rise and Decline of Modern Rome,” 


Mr. Temple left unfinished a work on 
He died in 1796, These particulars are 


chiefly additional to those which may be found in vol, txyi. 791, 963, and, Nichols’s 


“ Literary Anecdotes,” vol, 111. pp. 190, 756. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


At his residence in Palace Yard, Glouces- 
ter, 84, the Rev. Martin Barry, Per- 
petaal Curate of St. Nicholas in that city, 
and Vicar of Down Hatherley, iu the same 

He was of Jesus Coll. Camb. M A. 
‘1782; was presented to his church (that of 
th largest parish in Gloucester) by the 
ps in 1775, and to Down Hatherley 
by King. He was venerated for the con- 
scientious and unostentatious discharge of 

At Newent, Glouc. after a painful illness, 
the Rev. Wim. Beale, for 22 years Curate of 
‘that parish, and Vicar.of Dymock, to which 
he had been presented within these few 


years. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Charles Colthurst, 
Rector of Desertmartin, co jonderry. 
He was of Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. B. A. 
1774, and was Chaplain to the late Earl of 
Bristol, Bp. of Derry. 

The Rev. Henry Hale, Rector of Orches- 
ton St. Mary, Wilts, and Perpetual Curate of 
King’s Walden, Herts. He was formerly 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Camb. where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and by which 
society he was pr 1 to Orcheston in 
1796. To King’s Walden he was instituted 
at the presentation of his cousin Paggen 
Hale, esq. 

- Advanced in age, the Rev. James Hartley, 
Rector of Staveley near Knaresborough, to 
which he was presented in 1775 by the Rev. 
G. Astley. 

At Llandinabo, Heref. aged 83, the Rev. 
J. Hoskins, nearly sixty years Rector of that 
a to which he was presented by his 

her, the Rev. Charles Hoskins, in 1768, 
and Lecturer of Uxbridge. . 

The Rev. Joseph Ogden, Minister of 
Sowerby, in the parish of Halifax. He was 
of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1785, M.A. 1788, 
and was presented to his church in 1796 by 
the Vicar of Halifax. 

The Rev. Wm. Salmon, Vicar of Tudely 
eum Capell, Kent. He was of Wadham 
Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1791, and was presented 
to his living in 1818 by Lord le Despenser. 

The Rev. Thomas Trevor Trevor, Preben- 
dary of Chester, Rector of West Kirby, and 
Vicar of Enstham, both in Cheshire. He 
was of Christ Church, Oxf. B. and D.C.L 
1816, obtained a Prebend in Chester Cathe- 
dra] in 1795, and was presented to both his 
livings by that Dean and Chapter, to East- 
ham in 1797, and West Kirby in 1803. 

March 3. At the seat of Lord Stafford, 
Costessy, Norfolk, aged 33, the Rev. Law- 
rence Strongitharm, late pastor of the Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel, St. John’s Madder- 
market, Norwich. 

March 12. At the White Houses, near 

: td, aged 82, the Rev. Joshwa 
Flint, Vicar of Clareborough, Notts. to 

Gent. Mae. May, 1827. 
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which church he was presented in 1800 by 
the late Duke of Devonshire. 

Marchi4. Aged 72; the Rev. Richard 
Johnson, Rector of the united parishes od 
St. Antholin and St. John Baptist, in Lon- 
don, and Incumbent of Ingham, in Norfolk. 
He was of Magd. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1784 ; 
was presented to his London parishes in 
1810 by the King, and was instituted to 
Ingham, held by sequestration, in 1817. 
The presentation to St. Antholin’s being 
alternate, the present turn belongs to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

March i6. In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. 
aged 70, the Rev. Alex. Thistlethwayte, 
Rector of West Tytherley and Broughton, 
Wilts. He was son of the Rev. 
Thistlethwayte, D.D. of Norman Court, 
Wilts. and grandson of another individual of 
the same name, who was also D.D. and both 
of Wadham Coll. Oxford. The deceased 
was a student of Queen’s, in the same Uni- 
versity, B.C. L. 1780. He was ted 
to both his churches in 1781 by his father. 

March 17. Advanced in age, the Rev. 
Roger Wilson, Vicar of Brodsworth, ‘near 
Doncaster. He was of Eman. Coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, and was presented 
to his church in 1808, by the Dean and 
Chapter of York. 

March 23. At his house in Castlegate, 
York, in his 80th year, the Rev. Watson 
Dennison, Vicar of Feliskirk, in the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, and formerly of Trim- 
don Hall, Durham. He was presented to 
— in 1776, by the Archbishop of 

ork 


March 25. At Wotton-under- Edge, 
Gloucester, the Rev. John Taylor, Rector of 
Newin th, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1811, by David Taylor, > 

March 27. Advanced in years, the Rev. 
Thos, Bromley, late Rector of Bishopstone 
St. Mary, Wilts. and Bighton, Hants. He 
was of St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 1771, 
M.A. 1774, and was for many years one of 
the masters of Harrow School. He was 

r ted to Bishopst in 1810, by the 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and to 
Bighton in 18f4 by J. and E. Eyre, esqs. 
Mr. Bromley was universally beloved and 
esteemed as a gentleman and a scholar. 

March 30. Aged 65, the Rev. John 
James Jones, late of Caer-Cady House, and 
Rector of Gellygare, Glam. to which he 
was presented in 1794, by the late Marquess 
(then Earl) of Bute. 

March 31. At Wortham, Suffolk, aged 
76, the Rev. James Merest, nearly fifty 

ears Curate of that parish, and Vicar of 
Wroughton, Wilts, to which he was 
sented by the Rector, the late Rev. Edm. 
Ferrers. 

April 4. At Walthamstow, the Rev. 
Henry Foster Barhain, late FeHow of Queen’s 
Coll. Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1817; 
M.A. 1820. 
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April 5. Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Oxf. M.A.1791. He filled the Chaplaincy 
Roeke, for nearly fifty years Vicar of Ten- of the Ramallies, Capt. Montague ties, 
bury, Wore. and cae of. Silvington, at the time of Lord Howe's signal victory 
Salop. He. was presented to both those over the French fleet, June 1, 1794, and 


livings in 1785 by Mrs. Hill. 

April 11,. At East-Barnet Rectory, aged 
.45, the Rev. David Wm. Garrow, D.D. 
Rector of that. place. He was of Christ- 
church Coll, Oxf. -M.A. 1807, B.D. 1814, 

_D.D. 18.. ;. and was, presented to his Rec- 
tory. in. 1815 by the King. 

April 12. At Sulgrave vicarage, Nor- 
thamptonsh, aged 64, the Rev. Wm. Hard- 
ing, incumbent of that parish. He was of 
Wadham Coll. Oxf.; and was formerly 
Vicar of Freeston cum Butterworth in Lin- 
colnshire; which having resigned, he was 
instituted to Sulgrave on his own petition in 
1805. : 

April 13. Aged 66, the Rev. Wm. 
Moody, of Bathampton House, Somersetsh. 
Rector of Little Langford, Wilts. .He was 
of St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 1783, M.A. 
1787, and was presented to Little Langford 
in 1798, by the Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. 

April 18. At Much Hadham, Herts, aged 
90, the Rev. Francis Stanley, for 63 years 
Vicar of North Weald, Essex, and late for 
more than forty years Rector of Eastwick, 
Herts. He was descended from the Very 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Stanley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
Master of Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. and 
Rector of Much Hadham, who died in 1731, 
having left by his wife Mary, dau. of Lord 
Chief Justice Pemberton, a son Francis, 
who succeeded him in his Rectory of Had- 
ham. The gentleman now deceased was 

sented to North Weald in 1764, by Wm. 

lumer, esq. of Gilston, and to Eastwick in 
1781, by the son of the same patron. The 
latter he resigned about three years before 
his death. He was very regular and strict 
in his habits, dividing his time between his 
rectory-house at Eastwick and his family re- 
sidence at Hadham. 

May 5. Aged 74, the Rev. Richard 
Wallis, Vicar of Seaham, and Perpetual 
Curate of South Shields and of Blanc ‘ 
in the Diocese of Durham. To the first 
church he was presented in 1783 by Mrs. 
Robinson, to South Shields by the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, and to Blanch- 
land in 1804 by Bishop Crewe’s trustees. 
The last had been the subject of a poem 
which Mr. Wallis published in 1802, entitl- 
ed “* The Happy Village.” (see’ vol. uxx11. 
536.) Mr. Wallis lost his only son, -the 
Rev. John Robinson Wallis, just a year pre- 
viously to his own decease, May 4, 1826 
(see vol. xcvt. ii 282); he has left daugh- 
ters, the youngest of whom is recently 
married to os. Surtees Raine, esq. of 
Croft in Yorkshire. 

May 15. At Penegoes Rectory, Mont- 
gom., aged 62, the Rev. Hugh Thomas, Rec- 

tor of that parish. He was of Jesus Coll. 





afterwards sailed with the forces under Gen. 
Vaughan, to the Windward Islands, and was 
appointed Chaplain to a West India 

ment and to the Garrison of St. Pierre, 
Martinique. He officiated there during the 
command of Sir Wm. Keppel, who present- 
ed him to a benefice in Antigua, pat his 
return to England, the kindness of Sir 
William procured for him, during the va- 
cancy of the see of St. Asaph, occasiuned by 
the death of Dr. Horsley in 1806, the Rec- 
tory - Llysfaen in Denbighshire, which he 
resigned in 1809, on bein nted . 
the ding Bishop, Dr. Fang to me 
Rectory of Pen oes, where his. memory 
will be long cherished. 


— @-——- 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp Ts Vicinity. 


March 19. At the Hon. Thos. Wind- 
sor’s, Gore-House, 75, Jane, relict 
of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Bromley Cado- 
gan Vicar of Chelsea, and brother of Earl 

. She was a widow lady, named 
Bradshaw, before her marriage to Mr. Ca- 
dogan in 1782; Mr. C. died in 1797. See 
a short memoir of him in vol, txvu. 167. 

March 23. In Sloane-street, aged 73, 
Elizabeth dowager Lady Blake. She was 
the only dau. of Alex. Douglas, esq. of the 
British settlement at Bussorah, in Persia, 
and widow of Sir Francis Blake, the late 
and second Baronet of Twisel Castle,. in 
Northumberland. By that gentleman, who 
died in 1818, she was-mother to Sir Francis, 
the present Baronet, and M.P. for Berwick ; 
to Lt.-Gen. Robert Dudley Blake, one other 
son, and four daughters the youngest, of 
whom was married in 1805 to Bethell 
Earnshaw Stag, of Holmforth in York- 
shire, esq. Only ten days.after this lady’s 
death, April 3, her daughter-in-law, the 
wife of the present Baronet, died in Sloane- 
street. Their remains were conveyed toge- 
ther to be interred in the family vault in 
Northumberland. 

April 3. At Windsor, gee 18, Richard, 
second son of late Edw. Bullock, esq. of 
Upper Bedford-street, and formerly of Ja- 





maica. 
April 10, Mr. J. S. Hughes, printer, 
Paternoster-row, son of the Rev. J. Hughes, 


Battersea, Surrey. 

April 15. * Charles Hundley, 
esq. of Clayton-place, Newington. 

April 1. as Garlick-hill, aged 72, Mess. 
S. Downes. 

Aprit 18. In consequence of falling 
tally from Lord Harborough’s pabe, 
lying off Deptford Creek, aged 37, Henry 
H. and esq. of Bryanston-st. 
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April 18... In Soho-square, aged 86, 
Ww.) 


arnold, og ' 
Aprit 18. At Kensington-gore, Anne, 
wife of Edmund Mason, esq. 


April 19. In Park-st. aged 81, Edward 


Baber, esq, 

April 20. In Goswell-st. road, aged 67, 
Wm. Thornburgh Brown, esq. late of Cheap- 
side. ‘ 


April 20. Aged 40, Wm. Norris, esq. 
of John-st. Bedford-row. 

April 20. Aged 65, Edmund Antrobus, 
esq. of No. 480, Strand, and King’s Pa- 
rade, Chelsea. 

April 2\.- In Great Coram-st. William 
soe esq. Deputy Receiver-gen. of the 


ise. 
Apri 21, ‘In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
Wm. Saunders, esq. solicitor: 
April 21. Aged 87, Jas. Hamilton, 
M.D. of Artillery-pl. 
April 22. Cath. Eling, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Venn, Rector of Clapham. 
_ 22, In Edw.-st. Portman-sq. Ame- 
lia ces, dau. of Peter Moore, esq. 25 
years M.P. for Coventry. 
. \April 22. In Giltspur-st. aged 72, John 
Stracey, esq. formerly of Smithfield Bars. 
il22. Of apoplexy, aged 25, Chas. 
Anth. Brown, esq. eldest son of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
April 24. At mersmith, aged 88, 
Mary, wife of J. Crunden, esq. surveyor, of 


Hereford-st. -_ Regent's Park 
April 27. In Park- . t’s Park, 
Hans, second son of Wm. Sotheby, esq. of 
Sewardstone, Essex. 
April 28. Aged 51, Jane, wife of Jas. 
» esq. of Berners-st. 

April 29. At Manor-place, Chelsea, 
aged 77, Robert Marris, esq. - 

April 29. At Walworth, aged 70, Mary, 
relict of Mr. John Browne, senior Associate 
Engraver, R.A. 

May 1. At Lambeth, aged 27, Han- 
nah, wife of G. W. Dyson, esq, of the House 
of Commons. 4 

May 2. In Bedford-sq. aged 20, Eleanor, 
only dau. of John Bell, one of his Majesty’s 
Counsel, 

May 3. In Great George-st. aged 12, 
eae fourth dau. of John Fane, esq. 
May 8 Aged 67, Anne, wife of Thos. 
— esq: = Sloane-st. 

4.° At Clapton, Henrietta Bridget, 
wife-of John Bratlock, ‘esq. 

May 4. In Jermyn-st. Philip Denniss, 
esqi/lave Capt. 41st Foot. 

May 6.° At his son's, on Camberwell- 
green, aged 83, (Fred) Thos. Walsh, Esq. 
late Comptroller of the Customs in the Port 
of London. 

May 7. Aged'64, Robert Steven, esq. 
of Upper Thames-st. Sis 

May 7, Aged 22, Frances Maria, eldest 
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dau. of Wm. Horne, esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel. 

May 9. In Brompton-sq. aged 64, the 
relict of John Mills, esq. 

May 9. 1» Hertford-str. Georgiana, in- 
fant dau. of Col, and Lady Susan Tete. 

May 9. In Gower-st. Sarah, eldest dau. 
of late Wm. Walton, esq. of Girdlers’ Hall, 

May 10. At Barnsbury Park, Islington, 

44, Ann, wife of Rev. Dan. Wilson, 

icar of that h. 

May 12. In Somerset-st. aged 84, the 
relict of Hardinge Stracey, esq. of Donne- 
hill, Kent. 

May 13. At Stoke Newington, Sarah, 
relict of Rev. Rob. Welton, late Vicar of 
Sandridge, near St. Alban's. 

May 14. Aged 81, Eleanor, wife of 
John Lane, esq. of Peckham. She was 
polished in ro manners, = blessed with 
great strength and energy of mind. , 

May a te Gutes ck East, aged 77, 
Benj. Hardy, esq. 

May 14. Julia, second dau. of John 
Leach, esq. of George-street, Euston- 


square. 
May 16. In Old-street road, aged 66, 
Thos. Taylor, esq. 


May 16. = 81, Wm. Keene, esq. 
of Vale-place, ammersmith. , 

May 17. At Blackheath, aged 15, Ca- 
roline, youngest dau. of Capt. Alex. Greig. 





Berxs.—March11, At Windsor, Isabclla, 
widow of Sir David Dundas, bart. Sir 
David died Jan. 10, last year, and we 

ve a short memoir of him in vol. xcvi. 
1. 177. 

April 30. 
Salmon. 

Bucxs.—A4pril 28. At Buckingham, 
aged 77, Thos. Herne, esq. solicitor. 

Cuesuirne.— May 13. At Edge-hill, 
aged 72, Thos. Crewe Dod, esq. a true old 
English patriot, and representative of one of 
the most ancient and respectable families in 
Cheshire. He married Anne, fourth dau. 
of Ralph Sneyd, of Keel, in Staffordshire, 
esq. by whom he had a son and five daus. 

Cornwati.—April 16. Aged eight years, 
Caroline Mary, eldest dau. of William Rash. 
leigh, esq of Menabilly. , 

UMBERLAND.— May 7. In Caldewgate, 
Carlisle, Mr, Joseph Thompson, 100, 

Lately. . At Bossenthwaite, in her 80th 
year, Mrs. Jane Thompson. It is worthy 
of remark, that this is the first death that 
had occurred in that parish, consisting of 
550 inhabitants, for 14 months. 

Devon.—April 24. At Sidmouth, aged 
17, Wm. Matthews, son of William Fh: 
ington, esq. of Shaw Hall, Lancashire. 

Lately. At Torquay, Miss Worrall, dau. 
of Samuel Worrall, esq. formerly of Clifton. 

May 4. At Torquay, aged 10, the Hon. 


At Reading, aged 57, Dr. 
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Augusta Emily Flower, dau. of Visc. Ash- 
brook, 


Dorset.— April 13. Miss Bryer, eldest 
sister of Rev ond Bryer, of Dorchester. 

Lately, At Poole, Elizabeth Good- 
win, aged 102; she retained her faculties 
until within a few days of her death, and 
could see to read without glasses till within 
the last two years. 

April 29. At Lyme Regis, aged 87, 
Mary, wife of Rev. Michael Babbs. 

April 30. At his seat, Heffleton, Dr. 
Bain, M.D. 

May 12. ‘At Weymouth, aged 90, Rich. 
Prior, esq, late of Claphera, Surrey. 

Duruam.—May 12. At Durham, Peter 
Bowlby Marsden, esq. senior Proctor of the 
Diocese. 

Essex.—April 19. At Waltham Abbey, 

ed 68, Theodosia, widow of the Rev. Wm. 

ones, late of Broxbourn, Herts. 

May 13. Aged 77, Jane, relict of John 
Halfhide, esq. of Waltham Abbey. 

GroucestersHire.—Aprili3. Aged 43, 
Mr. John Emdin, of Bristol. He was, 
perhaps, the most successful amateur com- 
poser of the day, and the author of a long 
eatalogue of elegant and attractive ballads 

April 20. At Clifton, Anna Maria. widow 
of Charles Clement Adderley, esq. of Hams 
Hall, Warw. and eld, dau. of Edm. Cradock 
Hartopp, bart. by Anne, only child of Joseph 
Hurlock, esq. 

April 22. At Berkeley, aged 23, James 
Laugharne, esq. of Gray’s Inn, a student of 
Lincoln's Inn. 

Aprit 28. At Cheltenham, iu his 69th 
youre Francis ‘Twiss, esq. father of Horace 

wiss, esq. M.P. for Wootton-Bassett. He 
was a gentleman possessed of great talents, 
with a pleasing urbanity of manners. He 
was contemporary at Cambridge with Mr. 
Pitt, with whom he studied at Pembroke 
Collegé under Dr. Tomline, now Bishop of 
Winchester. 

May 18. At Cheltenham, aged 50, 
Joseph Marsden, esq. many years Inspector 
of oe Taxes. 

’ Hanrs.—April 25. At Lymington, Eliz. 
wife of John Richman, esq. tiie 

Lately. Aged 89, Ann, widow of Henry 
Adams, esq. of Bucklershard. 

At North Wootton, near Sherborne, 104, 
Mr. Trowbridge. 

May 2. At Southampton, Eliza Louisa, 


‘ daughter of Colonel Grove. 


May 14. At Winchester, the relict of Rev. 
'T. Scott, Rector of King’s Stanley, Glouc. 

Hents.—A4pril 23. At Totteridge Park, 
aged 85, Edw. Arrowsmith, esq. 

May 10. At Great Berkhamstead, 
78, Mr. Robert Jenks, late of Fleet-street, 
London, 

May 4. At his house on Bushey-heath, 
aged 63, Colonel Mark Beaufoy, F.R.S. 

May 6. At Wormley Lodge, Hannah, 


widow of James Hare, esq. M.P, and sister 
to Sir Abraham Hume, bart. She was the 
only dau. of the late Sir Abraham, the first 
and late Baronet, by Hannah, youngest dau. 
of Sir Thos. Frederick, kut. Mr. Hare died 
in 1804, leaving one daughter, Susanna. 

May 8. At Rickmansworth, aged 28, 
John, fourth son of the late Ald. Magnay. 

May 11. At Pollen’s-spit, Rickmans- 
worth, Hen. Timberlake, esq, 

Hunts.—Aprilé. At Huntingdon, aged 
22, Eliz. » youngest dau. of pty 
Lieut.-Colonel Farquhar. 

—r, a 18. At Bromley, aged 77, 
Mr. Daniel Taylor, formerly of High-street, 
Southwark. 7 it 

April 22. At Kevington, 78, Eliz, 
relict of Joseph oo. oe who died 
Dec. 19, 1825. 

May 4. At Deal, aged 49, Mary Ann, 
wife of Edward Spencer Curling, esq. 

May 8. At Sundridge, aged 24, Henry 
— esq. Po ‘ 

EICESTERSHIRE.— il 20. nn, 
85, widow of Mr. Hall, Leicester. - 

May 14, At Appleby, aged 31, Alice, 
wife of Mr. John Mayon, surgeon, and only 
dau, of Mr. John Webster, of Wilnecots, 
Warwickshire. ts 

LancasHire.—April 22, At Liverpool, 
aged 75, Cath. widow of Dr. Brandreth. 

Lately. In Lancaster Castle, aged 80, 
W. Green, who had been confined for a debt 
of 1,100/. about eleven years, and is said to 
have bequeathed property to the amount 
of 40,0002, 

May 16, Aged 43, Anne, wife of Robert 
Peel, esq. of Hyndburn, near Blackburn. 

Mippuesex.— April 14. At Willingdon, 
aged 80, William Perry, esq. M.D. 

May 1. At Enfield, aged 35, Thomas, 
son of Thomas Martin, esq. 

May 4. Susanna, wife of Thos, Aston, esq. 
of Ealing, in her 71st year. 

Norroik.—April9. At Runham House, 

Eaton, wife of Cha. Symonds, esq. and 
only dau. of late Eli —— Price, D.D. 

April 21. Aged 72, W. Withers, esq. 
solicitor, of Holt. 

Laiely, in ber 80th , the widew of 
Shelford Bidwell, esq. of Thetford. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— April 10. At 
Peterborough, aged 83, John Benson, esq. 
one of the principal committee clerks of the 
House of Commons, and its oldest officer. 

April 14, Aged 26, Ann, wife of Mr. 
John Ekins Palmer Chambers, of Northamp. 

Lately, At Wicken, in her 20th year, 
Emily Eliz. youngest dau. of Lord Charles 
Fitz nn. 

May 7. At Northampton, aged.72, Al- 
derman Osborne, father of the Corporation. 

May 12. Aged 73, Rev. John Horsey, 
52 years Pastor of the congregation at 
Northampton, which was formerly under the 
care of Dr. Doddridge. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND.—May @. In his 80th 
year, Thos. Shadforth, — Red Barns, 
the senior elder brother of the Trinity House 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

May 16. At his residence, in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Ralph Atkinson, esq. the last 
male descendant of an ancient family in 
Northumberland, and cousin to the Earl of 
Eldon and Lord Stowell. Mr. A. was pos- 
sessed of great wealth, and notwithstanding 
an apparent austerity in his manner, was dis- 
tinguished bya kind and feeling heart. ‘Io 
the several charitable institutions in his 
neighbourhood he was a most liberal bene- 
factor, whilst his private charities were still 
more extensive, though frequently distri- 
buted so secretly, that the objects of his 
bounty were ignorant of the source from 
whence they came. 

Oxrorpsuire.—-April 25. Aged 69, 
Mary, the wife of Wm. Folker, esq. of 
Oxford. 

Sator.— Feb. Aged 81, Thos. Howell, 
esq. senior alderman of Oswestry. 

SomerseTsuirE.-—Lately, Aged 83, 
Mary, widow of Jas. Coles, esq. of Taunton 
Lodge, a magistrate and receiver-general of 
taxes for that county. 2 

April 17. At Bath, Mary Jane, widow 
of Edw. Horne, esq. of Bevis Mount, Hants. 

May 5. At Taunton, in the prime of 
life, Mr. Henry Jas. Townsend, seventh son 
of the late Rev. Geo. Townsend. 

Surro.x.—April 12. At Bungay, Mat- 
thias Kerrison, esq. father of Major-Gen. 
Sir Edw. Kerrison, Bart. He was son of 
Roger Kerrison, of Broke, in Norfolk, by 
Mary, dau. of John Osborn, of Kirsted, in 
the same county. Born in an inferior sta- 
tion of life, and enjoying few of the advan- 
tages of education, Mr. Kerrison had accu- 
mulated by trade, and good mai nt, 
property of little Jess value than a million 
sterling, which is much of it invested in the 
fine estates of Lord Maynard and the 
Marg. Cornwallis. His own habits of life 
were of a very plain kind. He married in 
1772 Mary, dau. of Joha Barnes, esq. of 
Barsham, in Suffolk, and by that lady, who 
died in 1815, had other children, besides 
Sir Edward. 

April 15. At Blofield, aged 29, Marga- 
retta Maria, wife of Thos, Cay, esq. of 
Botesdale. 

April 20. At Ipswich, at an advanced 
age, Matthew Howell, esq- 

May 7. Ann, wife of Rev. Thos. Mills, 
Rector of Statton, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains. She was the youngest 
and only surviving dau. of Nath. Barnar- 
diston, esq. of the Ryes, near Sudbury, and 
of Hertford-st. May-Fair. 

Surrey.—--April 2. At Dunstable 
House, Richmond, aged 78, Benj. Hodges, 
esq. 


Osrruary. 
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Aprii 26. At Batham-hill, 68, 
Edw. Moberly, esq. of St. femienk, 

May 13. At Cheam, aged 64, Wn. 
Neale, esq. 

May 14. Aged 29, John-Hobson, son 
of John Blades, esq. of Brookwell-hall. 

Sussex.—May 8, At Brighton, aged 75, 
James Hawkes, esq, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of Reading. 

Warwicksuirt.—May 8. At 
ton Hall, Caroline, wife of Rev. Walter Da- 
ven) Bromley. 

iLts—May 19. At Salis > in his 
82d year, James Wickens, esq. author of a 
~~ Preface to the Bible, Ny een 
ORKSHIRE.—April 7. At » Capt, 
John Maples, R. ‘ia 

April 18. At Bridport, 33, the 
Rev. G. B. Wawne, Unientas Ne Minister of 
that place. 

At Hull, aged 27, Ensign S. Nicholls, 
40th reg. 

April 21, Aged 45, P. Acklom, esq. of 
Beverley. 

At Scarbro’, aged 71, Mrs. Jane, wife of 
Dr. Oldfield. 

April 29. At Swanland, aged 64, Nicho- 
las Sykes, esq. late Alderman of Hull, and 
brother of Daniel Sykes, one of the Repre- 
sentatives of that town. 


May 5. At Womersley Vicarage 
9 months, Savile Thos. only child of ten. 
Thos. Cator. 


May 11. At Churchbarton, near Lynn, 

ed 80, Sir C. Browne, for many years 
physician to his Majesty the King of — 
sia, and Knight of the Prussian Order of 
the Red Eagle. 

Waves.—May 8. At Knighton, co. Rad- 
nor, Margaret, widow of G Green, esq. 

May 14. AtCrickhowell, Georgiana Hood, 
wife of Chas, Edw. O’Neill, esq. Capt. 44th 


reg. 
ScoTtanp.—April 18. At Fort William, 
Mrs. Agnes Ross, 106. 


April 19. At Dundee, Janet Findlay, 
104. 
April 22. At Barjarg Tower, Dumfriesh. 


Wn. F. Hunter Arundell, esq. eldest son of 
late Rev. A. Hunter, Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

May 4. Jane, widow of Dr. John Walker, 
Professor ef Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and eldest dau. of And. 
= » esq. of Niddrie as monn 

RELAND.—Laiely. At arne, 
61, Jane, only tan of the Hon x 
Browne, many years President of the Island 
of Nevis, and sister to Col. J. F. Browne. 

Sir Edw. Bellew, of Barmeath, co. Louth, 
bart.; a person of courteous manners and 
good talents, and an influential member of 
the Popish communion. 

Asroap.—Sept. 19. At Allahabad, Indie, 
Edw. Taylor Bradby, esq. Capt. EC, 
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. 26. At Barrackpore, the Hon. Wm. 
Stapleton, @d son ‘of Lord Le Despenser, 
and aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief, 
Lord Combermere. 

Feb. 4. Drowned at Pernambuco, aged 20, 
John-Henry, eldest son of Mr. John Wight, 
of York-street, Covent-garden. 

Feb. 9. At Ridgeland Estate, Jamaica, the 
Hon. Samuel Vaughan, one of the Assistant 
Judges of the Cornwall Assize Court, and 
formerly one of the Representatives of the 
parish of St. James, in the House of As- 
sembly, and for many years Custos of that 

ish. During 58 years residence in the 
Fsland, his time and talents were always de- 
voted to the public, whenever they were re- 
quired. Those who knew him in private life 
will regret a warm and sincere friend, and 
the Colonial cause is deprived of an able, 
zealous, and indefatigable advocate. 

Feb. 20. In Barbadoes, whither she had 
gone for the recovery of her health, Fanny, 
youngest dau. of Dr. Gray, Bp. of Bristol. 

March 10. At Malta, Caroline, wife of 


Capt. Robt. Gambier, R.N. and dau, of Lt- 
Gen. Browne. ‘ 

March 11. At Pisa, aged 36, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. John Rogers, Canon Residen-° 
gary of Exeter, and dau. of the Rev, Johu 

ope. 

Upril 1. At Nantes, in France, Euphro- 
syne, wife of Stapylton Stapylton, esq. eldest 
son of Martin Stapylton, esq. of Myton 
Hall, co. York. 

April 6. At Madeira, Thos. Luttrell, 
esq. British Consul at Parahibo de Norte. 

April 11. At Rome, aged 28, Louisa 
Frances, wife of Philip Z. Cox, esq, of 
Horwood Hall, Upminster, Essex. 

Lately. At Vizapatam, East Indies, 
John Digby, esq. eldest son of the late Sir 
John Newbolt, Chief Justice of Madras. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 21, Maria, 
Duchess De Croij, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
Gen. Dillon, and of Frances, eldest dau. of 
Dominic Henry Trant, of Easingwold, in 
Yorkshire. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 25, to May 22, 1827. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 154] 50 and 60 200 
Males - 1066 2178 Males - 933 1ss6 5and10 64 | 60 and 70 163 
Females - 1107 Females- 903 10 and 20 75] 70and 80 128 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


552 3 20 and 30:119 | 80 and 90. 50 


80 and 40 157 | 90 and100 4 
40 and 50 167 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 11. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s d. s. d. 
56 8 89 4 30 8 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
so d. s d. s d@ 
39 2 49 0 47 2 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 61. 6s. Straw 2/. 6s. Od. Clover 7/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 61. 0s. 
Straw 2/.@s. Clover 6/. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 15s. Straw 2/. 5s. Clover 61. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Meth acucedetibocstacscds 4s. Od. to 5s. 2d. 
Mutton . ......cce0e0008 48. Od. to 58. 2d. 
., aa —— .4s. Sd. to 5s. 4d. 


BPG, c..cocvecccccdccescs GH 60, to’ SR, SE 


I nsnscnanion neteanaien 6s, Od. to.7s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market May 21 : 
Beasts .......+ eee 2014 Calves 158 


Sheep aud Lambs 19,780. Pigs . 110 


COAL MARKET, May 18, 28s. Od. to 49s. 0d. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 84s. od. Curd 88s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s, 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, May 21, 1827, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broturrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 











CANALS. Price. |Divp.ann. || WATER-WORKS, | Price. |Divpann. 
Ashton and Oldham ~| 120 0 |£.6 10 || East London . . ./ 188 0/2. 5 0 
Barnsley . - . *| 285 0} 13 © || GrandJunction . .| 62 0 8 0 
Birmingh. (1-8sthsh.) | 295 ©] 1210 || Kent . . 28$ 0 _~ 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 143 0 9 10 || Manchester & Salford 334 0 — 
Coventry . . . -|1200 0 | 44 &bs. || SouthLondon . .| 90 0] 8 0 
Cromford . . . - — 18 0 || West Middlesex . .| 64 0 215 
Croydon .« ss 215 = INSURANCES, 

Derby ». - « + «| 170 7 © |/Alliance . . . 1 dis. 4 p.ct. 
Dudley . . - 85 0 4 5 || Albion . . 554 0 210 
Ellesmere and Chester 100 0 815 || Ates ... -| 8% 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 0] 25 O || British Commercial .| 44 0 5 10 
Glam hire . .| 250 © 13 12 8d. || County Fire . . . _ 210 
Grand Junction . .| 305 0 [10 &3 bs ie 6 . 4 0 0 5 
Grand Surrey. . .| 53 0 3 0 ||}Globe . . . . «| 151 0 7 0 
Grand Union . . .| 24 0 _ Guardian . . . «| 18$ 0 a 
Grand Western . . 8 0 - Hope Life . . . .| 418 0 6 
Grantham . . . .| 210 0 9 © || Imperial Fire . . .| 92 O 5 0 
Huddersfield. . . .| 18 O _ Ditto Life. . . . 740 ° 8 
Kennet and Avon. .| 25% 0 1 1 || Norwich Union . .| 50 0 110 
Lancaster . . -| 36 0 1 10 || Protector Fire. . . j dis; o18 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 887 0 | 16 O || Provident Life . .| 18 0 0 18 
Leicester . . -| 360 0} 17 ©O || RockLife... 25 0 0 8 
Leiesand North’n .| 87 0 4 © || RLExchange (Stock) 246 0 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough . . /4200 197 0 MINES. 

Seep and Irwell ./ 800 ©/ 35 © || Anglo Mexican . .| 45 dis.) — 
Monmouthshire . .] 200 0] 10 0 | Bolanos . . 80 dis.| — 
N. ee ~ —_ Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 4% dis) — 
Neath . . . +} 330 0] 15 © || British Iron . . «| 284 dis.) — 
Oxford . . . + + | 680 0 | 32 & bs. |] Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 11 0 = 
Peak Forest . . «| 110 0 4 © || General . ° 1 dis} — 
Regent’s . . . «| 35§ 0 am Pasco Peruvian - +] 19 dis) — 
Rochdale -{| 91 0] 4 © Potosi . ... . .| 8§ dil — 
Shrewsbu + «| 210 Of] 10 O || Real Del Monte °° par. 
Staff. and Wor. . .| 800 © | 40 © || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 10 dis.| — 
Stourbridge . . «| 305 0]/ 12 © || United Mexican -} 15 dis| — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 39 0 1 © || Welch Iron and Coal 214 dis| — 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 0] 23 0 GAS LIGHTs. 

Swansea. - + -| 275 ©] 1210 || Westminster Chart’. | 57 0/ 3 0 
Severn and Wye . .| 30 0 112 || Ditto, New . . .| 1pm] 012 
Thames and edway . 15 0 aoa a! dk wt bi 9 0 
Thames & Severn,Red | 36 0 110 || Ditto, New ... i 5 0 
Ditto, Black . . .| 94 0} 16 6 Il Imperial . . . «| GR dis! 6 pact. 
Trent and Mersey <|1800 0 | 75 & bs. || Pheonix . - «| 3h dis} 5 pt. 
Warw. and Birming. | 280 0] 11 © || General United + +| 14% dis. 4 p.ct. 
Warwick and Napton | 250 © /| 12 0 || British . 2... 174 dis) — 
‘Wilts and Berks . .| 57 6 S Shee «5s a ot oe 0 16 
Wore. and Birming. 46 0 110 || Birmingham . 51 0 3 0 

DOCKS. Birmingham& Stafford 5$ dis| — 
St. Katharine’s . . 3dis.| 4 pet. Brighton . . . 10 dis = 
London (Stock) | 83 0/4 10do.|/ Bristol . . . . .| 95 1 8 
West India (Stock) | 199 © |10 Odo. || Isle of Thanet. . . 8 dis} 5 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) | 82 0/8 0 do. || Lewes ae «oh —_ minis 
Commercial aed 73 0 \8$ Odo, Liverpool ae ae _— 10 0 
Bristol . . . 60 0 415 || Maidstone. . . . _ 210 

BRIDGES. Ratcliff . — 4 p.ct. 
a: j ae 2} 0 — MISCELLANEOUS 

ew 7 e cont: 35 0 110 || Australian (Agricult! 5 . _ 
Vauxhall . . 21 0 1 0 |} Auction —. . ’ 15 oo 
Waterloo . . . . 5 0 - Annuity, British . .| 10 dis} 4 p.ct. 
——Annofsl.. .}| 2 O]1 @ 8 k, rish Provincial 44 dis} 4 p.ct. 

Ann. of 7/1, . .| 22 © | 0 19 10 || Carnat.Stock, istclass| 85 0 4 0 

RAILWAYS. || Lond.ComSaleRooms | 18 0 1 0 
Manchester & Liverp.| 4 pm. — || Margate Pier. . . _ 10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrawv, 
From April 26, to May 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
3? a (8. |\ber «let 3 os } 
SES E| 8 (SB) Bom! Weather. [SSis Ee) 8 [2 |/B™| Weather. 
nels 5 Zz © Ep) in. pts. rSloS! F © “go/|im. pts. 
Azs|o=z|* |nz ' Azlo=| = Inz 
Apr. > e e May| ° ° ° 
26 | 42 | Sl | 40 |} 30, 20/fair || 11 | 49 | 55 | 48 |) e9, 81 fair 
27 | 43 | 54 | 42 » 27 |fair | 12 | 48 | 55 | 40 || 80, 10(fair 
28 | 52 | 62 | 48 *y 06/fine | 18 | 47 | 56 | 45 |) ¢9, 90 fine 
29 | 59 | 67 | 58 |} 30, O0/fine || 14 | 46 | 51 | 43 || °, 8t}showers 
30 | 60 | 72 | 56 » 06)fine | 15 | 47 | 55 | 49 » 78\cloudy 
1 | 59 | 70 | 50 » 05/fine | 16 | 53 | 60 | 50 || * , 50/cloudy 
2 | 49 | 58 | 50 |} 30, OO/fair || 17 | 55 | 60 | 55 » 60)cloudy& sh, 
8 | 58 | 66 | 55 |} 29, 95/fair 18 | 58 | 63 | 57 » 70)fair f 
4 | 54] 63 | 50 » 87/fair 19 | 60 | 65 51 > 93 fine ‘ 
5| 53 | 56] 54 |} , 66lrain 20 | 62 | 68 | 52 || 30, O4ifine 
6 | 53 | 54 | 45 » 22/rain 21 | 60 | 68 | 52 }} *, 10 fine F 
7 | 46) 53°} 38 |} =, 67/fair 22 | 61 | 62 | 544 ° » 09 cloudy p 
8 | 45 | 49 | 43 » 87/cloudy 23 | 59 | 62 | 53 || 29, 90'cloudy ‘ 
9 | 44 49 | 44 |) |, 80/cloudy 24 | 54 55 | 45 »4 ‘showers C 
10 | 48 | 53 | 44 ; % 79) fair 25 | 49 | 56 | 51} » 88:showers c 
Ce 
Co 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, Ds 
From April 26, to May 28, 1827, both inclusive. E 
= 3. i hs B/E ¢ A 
sai Og | os SeS% 23 iS g\s4 E [Ex Bitls,/Bx. Bill, 
¢ 82/58 (22/851 25 LE = 10001. | 500. 
7) cs & - = S =A <3 
& o fe mS) = ee = = < Ss 
26|203} 824 iss §/88% [S8§ l98% 94/98§ [19 [247 [67 68 pm.'43 44 pm./43 44 pm. 
27) 203 3/824 83% 4/883 |884 |99¢ 9 |98$ [193 | — [68 69 pm./44 45 pmj44 45 pm. 
28/2034/82% 4834 27) — |88$ [99 4) — |19$ |2464) 70 pm. |4445pm./4445 pm. 
30|2034824 1§/83 23) — [884 j99§ 83/97§ | 19 | — |71 70 pm./4445 pm,ja4 45 pm. 
2'202381¢ g 82h 13/88h ve 99 8§/97§ |18% |245. |70 72 pm.|4546 pm./45 46 pm. 
3/2024 814 test 87% |87g |98% 9 |97% | 19 2459/71 72 pm./4648 pm./46 48 pm 
4/2024/814 sof iter 87% |98g% 997 [18% | — |73 75 pm./4748pm./47 48 pm. 
5/202$'81g 4824 2 (87§ [874 [984 979 18% |2443)73 75 pm. |47 48 pm. 47 48 pm. 
7\2024'814 82 4) — |87§ 98% $974 |18E |2435) 74 pm. [4648 pm./46 48 pm. 
8| — |s2 seg 84/884 |s84 |98g ogos$ | 19 |246 [7576 pm./47 48 pm.|47 48 pm. 
9 (82% 1¢/s2g glB8F |88$ [993 9 [97g [18% [244 -- 4748 pm. 47 48 pm" 
10 2034 “ 2 [soz $884 eel 99% 9 |98 [18% |245 | 76 pm. |4849pm./48 49 pm. 
wh zac 2$/82§ 3 83g |88¥% [98 97% |18g¢ | — | 76 pm. |4947 pm./49 47 pm. 
12] — 4/826 34! — [88% |994 — | 19 | — |73 75 pm.48 46 pm./48 46 pm. 
14/2034 “ 4) — |ssz [99g 4/989 | 19 | — |76.77 pm.4748 pm./47 48 pm. 
15/2034/82$ isa 4/88 ood 99% 4/984 | 19 |245 |7677 pm. 8 50pm. 48 50 pin. 
16] — |824 83 4/894 [88g [99k ¥I98§ | 19 19443/77 75 pm.'49 50 pm./49 50 pm. 
17/203 |82% #83 ised 88¢ [994 ¥/984 | 19 [245 titdsy ~ pene 49 50 pm. 
18/203 js2§ 3/82% 84\89 |sszZ j99g #984 | 19 | — | 77 pm. [4950pm.j49 50 pm. 
19} — ja24 2 |s3 23] — |ssg j99g g]984 | 19 j244 76 77 pm./49 50 pm,/49 50 pm. 
21} — [92 §/s2§ 34) — |88% [995 soe 19 |245 76 7 pm.|49 50 pm.|49 50 pm. 
22/203 \s2f #83 4$/89% [89 |993100/98g | 19 | — | 76 pm. 49 50pm. 49.50 pm. 
23]208 |s24 isch 4|89§ |89§ |100§ [99 [19% | — [78 80 pm. 50 52 pm. [5052 pm. 
25 peed 82 is 894 |99$100/98} |195 |246 8079 pm. 15253 pm. (52.53 pm. 
26) — a ist — |89$ |100993|984 [194 2455, 80 pm. {52 53 pm. '52 53 pm. 
2si20szis24 gis3g f — i894 |99$100|99 [194 '246$ 83 84 pm.'5351 pm. 53 51 pm, 























South Sea Stock, April 27, 91§.—New South Sea Ann, April 28, 82 May 7, 81§- 
May 10, 824. Old South Sea Ann. April 26, 82. May 10, 813. 
May 18, 82, May 25, 823. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooo.uck, ‘and Co. 





3, B, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. ia 





